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BEAUTY22¢2 SERVICE 
Made Lasting 


he stairway and balcony rail- 
ings in the Music Hall of 
Rockefeller Center will keep their 
silvery lustre. For here, imperish- 
able beauty and enduring service 
have been made certain through 
the marvelous qualities of 
NATIONAL U S § 18-8 Stainless 
Tubes. These seamless tubes of 
chromium-nickel alloy steel are 
made with different surface finishes 
and in a variety of shapes, diame- 
ters, and wall-thicknesses. A sur- 
prising range and freedom of 
ornamental treatment is possible 
with them. 


NATIONAL engineers will gladly 
cooperate in determining the 
most effective application of the 
material to any particular use. 
Correspondence is invited. 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Visit the exhibits of the Subsidiary Manufactur- 
ing Companies of United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, in the GENERAL Exuibits BUILDING—A 
CEeNTuRY OF ProGrEss ExPoOsiTION, Chicago. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, New York ( 


Builders and Managers: Todd. - Roberts 

Todd Engineefing Corporation and Todd & 

Brown, Inc., ArcA/tects. Reinhard & Hofmeister 

Corbett, Harrison& MacMurray; Hood & Fou! 

houx, Mechanical Enerneer: Clyde R. Place 
All of Neu York City 


AND HEAT RESISTING PIPE AND TUBES 


(U S S Chromium-Nickel Alloy Steels are produced under the licenses of the Chemical Foundation, Inc., New York, and Fried. Krupp A. G. of Germany.) 
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AIR CONDITIONING. A 
Conditioning, Dec. 
Chicago Tribune Tower, Aug. . 
Defined, July. 


Quiz on Air 


Johns- Manville Offices, New ‘York, 
Shreve, Lamb & Harmon, Archts., Oct. 
Model house, electrical, equipment, 
EEE ea Pcie tan 
Philadelphia Saving Fund ey 

Building, Aug........... 


AIRPORTS. Chart and data, Sept. - 
Mines Field Municipal Airport, Los 
Angeles, Calif., Board of Public 
I Eo. 5, bop ee cine Ress 
Randolph Field, San Antonio, Tex., 
Administration Building, Atlee B. 
and Robert M. Ayres, Archts., Sept.. . 
Roosevelt Field, hangar, Kenneth 
Franzheim, Archt., Sept. . oats 
Andrews, Archie, promoter, Sept........ 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. American Institute of 
Architects, new directors, Aug. .... 
Anderson, Lawrence B., new appoint- 
ment, photograph of, July. 
British age limits for arc hitects, Oct. 
Brush, Carlton, Prudential Insurance 
Co. post, Sept. . 
Columbia | eres 
ing group, Nov...... 
Columbia University curric iculum chi inges 
in School of Architecture, Oct. . 
Detroit, Mich., public works, Oct. . ; 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
og omy and Technicians, formation 


Nov. 


Communist hous- 


F en John R., ‘reelected president of 
smenens Society, AGH... « ... «5.62024: 
Hamilton, Hector O., Palace of Soviets 
design rejected, Aug.. 
Harvard School of 

perme. Chee... on co we bw wceunensece 
Hudnut, Joseph, dean, Columbia Uni- 
versity, School of Architecture, Oct.. . 
lofan, B. M., Palace of Soviets design 
Me gc a gi ee clink ws 
Lighthouse of world, Paris Exposition, 
SN PN ates ve ik ae a et ale eee 
New York Society of Architects elects 
officers, Dec. : 
Steinhof, Eugene c.. 
pointment, July. 


Arc hitec ture, new 


Beaux Arts ap- 


Unwin, Raymond, to lecture at M.LT., 
UN ee oe had ne eae ee raat 
Walker, Ralph T., NRA activities, 
SE ON  .otsd eee aa aoe oe 
APARTMENTS. Beaux-Arts, New York, 
et Ae rte 
Marshall Field Garden Apartments, 
ee eee ere ee 
APPRAISALS. Fundamental Bases of 


Value, by John E. Burton, Oct....... 
ARCHITECTURE, GENERAL. Ten Years of 

Modernism, by Paul Philippe Cret, 

Cs hs oka ned « 
ain Percy, Aug.... 
Atterbury, William W.., photo of, Oct. 
AUDITORIUMS. Concert Hall, Helsing- 


borg, Sweden, Sven Markelius, Archt., 
Dec... . 

Rindge Technical High ‘School, 
Mass., 


“¢ ‘am- 


bridge, Ralph Harrington 
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Doane, Archt., Oct. 269 
Austin & Ashley, Consulting. Archts., 
Beverly Hills City Hall, Beverly Hills, 
Calif., Koerner & Gage, Archts., Sept.. 182 
AWARDS. Bassin, Arthur, winner, Kate 
Neal Kinley Memorial Fellowship, Nov. 30 
Feiss, Cari, winner, o_o competi- 


tion, pe ee ae Re. 21 
Frei, George, Jr., winner, first prize, 
Beaux Arts competition, Juty~ ....;0 39 
Kahn, Albert, degree, Aug. ea cell 21 
Pettit, Walter E., Archt., winner, second 


prize, Copper and Brass Research Assn. 


Competition, Oct...........5¢-. rah ae 

Pettit & Oman, Archts., winners, "first 
prize, Copper and Brass Research 
Assn. Competition, Oct........ 40 


Pope, John Russell, awz urded Tow nsend 


Harris medal by City College, Dec. 29 
Saarinen, Eliel, degree, Aug.. a ae 
Timpson, James, winner, Antwe ‘rp com- 

petition, Aug. . 21 


W illiam, winner, Antwerp 
competition, Aug... er ee 
Walbert, H., winner, first prize, Delano 
& Aldrich Traveling Scholarship, Nov.. 30 


Turnbull, 


Ayres, Atlee B., & Robt. M., Archts., 
Administration Building, Randolph 
Field, San Antonio, Tex., Sept... . . 211 

. ” B ” 7 

Bailey, H. O., Dec. hae 510 

Baker, John E., Nov...........:3.. 34 

Ballard, William F. R., Housingometer,~ 
Chart, Aug.. 5 oan sa Ro. ae 
i a 21 

Ballinger Co., Arc hts., KF ederal Building. 
Philadelphia, Pa., associated with 
Harry Sternfeld, Archt., Nov... . Frontis. 

BANKS. First National, New York, 
Walker & Gillette, Archts., described 
by John Cushman Fistere, Aug...... 111 

Machinery for Aiding New York's Sav- 
ie. Danks, Seve. ........6...+- .-. 66 
Santa Barbara, a a 85 
Union Dime Savings ‘Bank, New Y ork, 
F. P. Platt & Bro., Arc hts., 7. Bur- 
rell, Associate Archt., Aug... ene ee 

Barber & McMurry, Archts., house in 
Knoxville, Tenn., Nov.............. 369 

BARS. (Also see Distilleries.) Belmont 
Bar, New York, Oct............ 25 

Repeal’s Building, indication of what 
hotels may spend for bars, Nov...... 441 
Joseph Urban Room, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill., Joseph Urban Associates, 
Archts., eet ee i. oe 

Bartholomew, Harland, on St. Louis hous- 
ing survey, Aug.. on 144 

Bartlett, W. ’ Orrin, “Arc ‘ht., Glen ‘Ridge 
Municipal Building, G len Ridge, N. J., 

TO en ol ans OR ig pc atone ets ee 187 


Baum, Dwight James, Archt., Lawrénce 
Farms, New York, July............. 83 
Stran-Steel House, Century of Progress, 
Associate Archt.. O'Dell & Rowland, 
Fe scl Ph ah 55's 55 
Baumann & Baumann, Archts., Robert 
S. Young house, Knoxville, Tenn., Aug. 109 
Bebb & Gould, Archts., library, Everett, 
Wash., Nov... ... 
Beckett, Joe R., Indianapolis housing 
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project, photo of, Oct. ; 327 
Bennett, E. H., Archt., Administration 
Building, Century of Progress, 
ciated with H. Burnham and J. A. Hol- 
abird, Archts., July 8 
Agricultural Building, C entury of Prog 
associated with Arthur Brown, 
Jr., Archt., July 22 
Travel and Transport Building, Cen- 
tury of ror associated with H. 
Burnham and J. ee Archts., 
July. 21 
United States Government Building ; ind 
Court of States, Century of Progress, 


asso 


ress, 


associated with Arthur Brown, Jr., 
Archt., July ‘. 18 
Bissell, Howard G., Associate Archt., 
Post Office, Stockton, Calif., Bliss & 
Fairweather, Archts., Sept. . . 226 
Bliss & enreanaae Archts., Post Office, 
Stockton, Calif., Howard G. Bissell, 
Associate Archt., Sept... .. 226 
Blom, Franz, director of research, M: ivan 
Building, Century of Progress, July 38 


Boothby, 


Lama Temple, 


Donald, Supervising Archt., 
Century of Progress, in 


collaboration with Yuan-Hsi Kuo, 
ke ee at sss ait ee 38 
Born, Ernest, Artist, color isometric, 
Johns-Manville’s offices, New York, © ;! 
Oct. F rons. 
Borsodi, Ralph, ' ‘Homestead Unit No. 1,’ 
Dayton, photo of, July 79 
Boterenbrood, J., Archt., Garden City 
Nieuwendam, Holland, Oct. a 311 
Bottoni, P., Archt., seaside house, Trien- 
nale Exposition, Milan, associated 
with E. Griffini and E. Faludi, Archts., 


eS ou ences al ; 128 
Bower, W. Frank, Jr., Archt., East 
Orange Fire Headquarters, East Orange, 
IN. Bap SU eo 5s r * 203 
Bowman, Lewis H., _— Half-timber 
House, Nov...... re , Bae 
House in Bronxville, N. Y., ‘Nov. . 379 
Breed, F. Nelson, Arc ht., House in Bed- 


ford Village, N. Y., Dec.... 492 
Briggs, Warren R., July. . 39 
Brinkman & Van der Vlugt, Archts., 

Factory Van Nelle, Rotterdam, Hol- 

land, Oct. a oe 305 

Suburban V ila, ‘Rotterdam, Holland, 

ON ae a ad re reg 309 
Brockway, Albert L., July...... ee 
Brockway, Robert Y., POs sein’: 34 


Brown, Arthur, Jr., Arc ht., Agric ultural 
Building, Century of Progress, asso- 
ciated with E. H. Bennett, Archt., July 22 

United States Government Building and 
Court of States, Century of Progress, 
associated with E. H. Bennett, Archt., 


WR ee. ia Se cee ch eo ogi ee ee 18 
Brown, Gardner, Dec... . Sale oe 
BUILDING MANAGEMENT. Burrell, i, ie 

Archt., “short life theory,” Aug. 144 


Chicago Tribune Tower, air condition- 
ing, Aug... ee .. 148 
Field Building, Cc hic ago, Graham, An- 
derson, Probst & White, Archts., re- 
view of architectural and _ business 
aspects, Dec... . 443, 508 
Lytton Building, “Chicago, Ill., pent- 
house utilized, Nov. 437 


42 INDEX 


“Pass the Cost On,” Building Owners 
and Managers convention, July. . 76 
Philadelphia Saving Fund Society Build- 
ing, air conditioning, Aug. 
Union Dime Savings Bank, 
clearance, Aug... . 

Bullard, Roger H., Archt., 
Greenvale, N. Y., Nov. 

Burnham, H., Archt., Administration 
Building, Century of Progress, asso- 
ciated with E. H. Bennett and J. A. 
Holabird, Archts., July , 
rravel and Transport Building, Cen- 
tury of Progress, associated with E. H. 
Bennett and J. A. Holabird, Archts., 
July 

Burnham Bros. — - 
Village, Century of 
ciated with Alfons de 
July ; y . 

Burrell, J. S., Associate Archt., Union 
Dime Savings Bank, New York, F. P. 
Platt & Bro., Archts., Aug. 

Burton, John E., Fundamental Bases of 
Value, Oct. 

BUILDING AND LOAN ASSNS. A Building 
and Loan Association, July (Adv.) 
Building and Loan Men Hold Conven- 

tion in Chicago, Oct. 


ie J. 1 e @ 


Callender, John Hancock, Designing the 
Distillery, Oct... 

New Day Elementary Schools, Dec. 

Carpenter, C. A., Field Building, Chicago, 
Il., Dec. ve 

Carpenter, Robert, photo of, Dec. 

Carter, Leyton, Cleveland's prime mover, 
housing projects, Oct. 

CENTURY OF PROGRESS. Administration 
Building, E. H. Bennett, H. Burnham 
and J. A. Hiclabird, Archts., July 

Agricultural Building, E. H. Bennett 
and Arthur Brown, Jr., Archts., July 
American Radiator-Standard Sanitary 
Building, Hood & Fouilhoux, Archts., 
July. 
Another ‘‘Pseudo,”’ by 
Wright, July 
Architectural Committees, 
Fair, July 

1893 World’s Fair, July 
\rmco-Ferro Enamel 
Smith, Jr., Archt., July 
\venue of Flags, July 

Belgian Village, Burnham 
Archts., associated with 
Rydt, Archt., July 

Chrysler Building, 

Archts., July 

Dec. 

Close-up Comments on the Fair, 
Jacques Kahn, July 
Color of the Exposition, by William 
Muschenheim, Joseph Urban, Director 

of Color, July 2 
Common Brick House, Andrew N. Re- 
bori, Archt., July 60 
Czechoslovakia’s Building, Kamil Ros- 
kot, Archt., July 34 
‘Design for Living,’’ John C. B. Moore, 
Archt., Richard C. Wood and S$. Clem- 
ents Horsley, Associate Archts., July 53 
Editorial Advisory Committee, Century 

of Progress Reference Number, July 
Electrical Group, Raymond Hood, 
Archt., July 
Engineering Research and 
Construction, by Bert M. Thorud, July 
Festive Stage Setting, by Paul Philippe 
Cret, July 

General Exhibits Group, 
Corbett, Archt., 

General Houses, Inc., 
Fisher, Archt., July 

General Motors Building, 
Archt., July 


Hall of Communication, 


TO THE 


148 
and slum 


House in 


Archts., Belgian 
Progress, 


Rydt, 


asso- 


Archt., 


Frank Lloyd 
1933 World's 


Ady 


He yuse, Robert 


Bros., Inc., 
Alfons de 


Holabird & Root, 


by Ely 


Building 


Harvey Wiley 


July 2, 


Howard T. 
Albert Kahn, 


July 
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Hall of Religion, Thielbar & Fugard, 
Archts., July ; 40 
Hall of Science, Paul Philippe Cret, 
Archt., July 3,9 
Hall of Social Science, Raymond Hood, 
Archt., July 4,16 
Home Planning Hall, Ely J: wcques Kahn, 
Archt., July 
‘‘Hors de Concours,” 
chison, July. 
Horticultural 
Archt., July 
House of Today, Corbett, Harrison & 
MacMurray, Archts., July. . 
House of Tomorrow, George F. 
Archt., July... 
Illinois Host House, < 
mond, Archt., July. . , 
Italian Building, Mario de Renzi 
Adalberto Libera, Archts., July 
Japan’s Building, Iwakichi Miyamoto, 
Archt., July.... oe 
Johns Manville Building, Ely 
Kahn, Archt., July. . 
Kohler of Kohler Building, E ly Jacques 
Kahn, Archt., July 
lama Temple, Donald Boothby, 
vising Archt., Yuan-Hsi Kuo, 
rator, July 
Lay Critics Speak, July. 
Lighting the Exposition, 
Ry: in, July 
log Cabin of Southern C vpress, 
erington, Archts., July 
Lumber Industries House, 
Grunsfeld, Jr., Archt., July 
Masonite House. Frazier & 
Archts., July 
Mayan Building, Franz Blom, director 
of research, July 
Old Fort Dearborn, July 
Owens-Illinois Building, 
Designer, July 
Pageant of Beauty, by 
July 
Profit Control and the Pseudo-scientific, 
by Buckminster Fuller, Juls 
Retrogression, Ugliness, by 
Adams Cram, July. . 
Rostone House, Walter Scholer, 
July : 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Nimmons, Carr 
& Wright, Archts., July 
Significance of the Exposition, by 
vey Wiley Corbett, July 
Skyride Tower, D’Esposit, 
Steinman, Engineers, July. . 
Stran-Steel House, O'Dell & 
Archts., Dwight James Baum, 
ciate Archt., July 
Streets of Paris, 
John W. Root, 
Sweden’s Building, 
Archt., July a 
Time-Fortune-Architectural Forum 
Building, Nicolai & Faro, Archts., July.3, 
Travel and Transport Building, E. H. 
Bennett, H. Burnham, J. A. Holabird, 
Archts., July 2 
Tropical Home, 
July 
United States Government Building and 
Court of States, E. H. Bennett and 
Arthur Brown, Jr., Archts., July 
Frontis. 
Taverns, Frank 


by Kenneth Mur- 


Hall, L. oF. 


Coleman, 


Keck, 
Herrick 


Ham- 


and 
Jacques 


Super- 
collabo- 


by Walter D. 
Heth- 
Ernest A. 


Raftery, 


Elroy Ruiz, 


Kahn, 


Albert 


Ralph 


Archt., 


Har- 
Robinson & 


Rowland, 
Asso- 
Andrew N. Rebori and 
Archts., July. .37, (Adv.) 
Robert Ostergreen, 


Robert L. Weed, Archt., 


4,18 

CHAIN STORES. Steuben 
E. Hahn, Archt., Sept. 

Chandler, Harry, publici izes proposed Los 
Angeles terminal, Oct. ; asyralg. tae 

CHAPELS. Santa Barbara, Calif., George 
Washington Smith, Archt., July 84 

Chappell, George P., Aug. 21 

CHARTS. Brick and Tile, Sept. 

Oct. 

July 

Aug. 

Dept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 


242 
334 


suilding Money Trend, 


TO 


DECEMBER, 1933 
, dept 
CRG ss o0 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Cost of Housing, Nov. 
Ferrous Metals, Sept. 
Cret.. 
Nov.. 
Dec. . 
House Furnishing Goods, Sept.. . 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Cost of Building 


Aug..... 
len s&s 
Index of Building Costs, July 


Housingometer, 


lumber, Sept. 


Miscellaneous, Sept... . 

Non-ferrous Metals, Sept. 
Betas ¢ states at 
Nov..... 
Dec... 

Office Building Occupancy, Dec. 

Other Building Materials, Oct. 


Paint, Sept.. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 

Plumbing and Heating, Sept... 
<e.... 
Nov. 
Dec. 

July 

Dept. 

eee. 

Nov.... es 
| ere 
Rents for Wage Earners, Dec 
Standard Statistics Stock Price 

July 
Aug... 
Sept. . 
RM 604 
Nov. 
Dec. 

Chase, Clement E., cet... che 

Chattanooga, Tenn., School Survey by 
A.L.A., Nov... pte rears Cee 

Chester Engineers, J. N., Sewickly, Pa., 
Erie, Pa., waterworks, Sept. 

CHURCHES. St. Saviour Church, 
England, Nov.. ari arabe etalk peau 

CITY AND TOWN HALLs. Beverly Hills 
City Hall, Beverly Hills, Calif., Koer- 
ner & Gage, Archts., Austin & Ashley, 
Consulting Archts., Sept........... 

Bryan Memorial Town Hall, Washing- 
ton, Conn., Cameron Clark, Archt., 
Sept. . 

Chart and ‘data, ‘Sep t. : 

Glen Ridge re Building, ‘Glen 
Ridge, N. J., W. Orrin Bartlett, Archt., 
Sept. . 

Memorial Munic ipal Building, Fort Lee, 
N. J., Granville W. Dexter, Archt., 
Sept. . 

St. Paul 
Ellerbe 
Root, 


Real Estate Activity, 


Indices, 


Eltham, 


C ity Hall, St. Paul, Minn., 
& Co., Archts., Holabird & 
Associate Arc hts., Sept... 
Clark, Cameron, Archt., Bryan Memorial 
Town Hall, Washington, Conn., Sept. 
Washington Fire Station, Washington, 
Conn., Sept..... 
Clark, Peter, Designer, 
People,” pageant, New 
Levi, Archt., S$ 
Clarke, Gilmore D., Landscape Archt., 
New York State Exhibit, Court of 
States, Century of Progress, July.... 
Westchester County Park System, New 
Torn, Sent...... 
CLUBS. Santa Barbara 


“Romance of a 


York, Julian 


Women’s Club, 


165 


185 


202 


44 








82 


80 


87 





Santa Barbara, Calif., July.......... 
CLUBS, FRATERNAL. Harvard Advocate 
Building, Cambridge, Mass., remodel- 
ing of, Wm. L. Galvin, Archt., Aug. . . 
CLuBs, GOLF. Munic ipal Golf Course, 
Brookline, Mass., Kilham, Hopkins & 
Greeley, Archts., ‘Sept ee AP tat On ana ae 
Westchester County Park System, New 
York, C. F. Loyd, Designer, Sept... . . 
CODES. Architects Code, editorial, Dec.. 
Associated General Contractors, ‘‘Four 
Stumbling Blocks,’’ Oct............. 
eee Le. re 
Code of Fair Competition, Architects 
Division, Building Industry, Dec... .. 
National Assn. of Real Estate Boards, 
real estate code, Oct... ... 26.0222 20% 
Coleman, L. F., Archt., Horticultural 
Hall, Century of Progress, July. 
COMMUNITY RECREATIONAL CENTERS. 
Municipal Golf Course, Brookline, 
Mass., Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, 
pS SR re ree 
Public Bath, Eskilstuna, es Paul 
Hedquist, Archt., Dec... . 
Wannsee Bathing Beach, Berlin, Ger- 
many, Franz Wagner, Archt., Sept. 
Westchester County Park System, New 
OS See ee er 
COMPETITIONS. Better Homes in Amer- 
ica, Dec. seh el NOE Ae ORR ad 
Copper and Brass Research Assn. , an- 
nouncement of winners, Oct. 
Day, Joseph P., ‘ ‘Broadway’ s ' biggest 
RN ag as ated 
CONSTRUCTION. American Houses, Inc., 
enters steel house field, Dec. 
American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion, steel in homes, Nov. 
Associated General Contractors, ‘Four 
Stumbling Bloc ks,"’ Oct. 
Construction’s One-tenth, ‘Sept.. 
Engineering Research and Building 
Construction, by Bert M. Thorud, July 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., Holabird & Root, Archts., Aug. 
Master Detail Series, Nov.......... 
Residence Steel Framing by U. 5S. Steel 
Corp., Oct. OE ee Oe 
W — Steel C orp., new steel house, 
Nov. js aca Epes cine aed wee 
Also see Public Works Re ‘ference Num- 
ber, September, 1933. 
Cooper, Frank I., ee ne 
Corbett, Harvey. Wiley, Arc ht., General 
E hibits Group, Century of Progress, 
July 8 Sa a5 big tae ase tran bret no ie aa ee 
Significance of the E xposition, July 
Sun House, Forward House E eee 
New Y ork, OS ot eS 
Corbett, Harrison & MacMurray, Archts., 
House of Today, Century of Progress, 
NE oo ha ech ics teeta Ore 
RCA Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, associated with Reinhard 
& Hofmeister, Hood & Fouilhoux, 
PU, I. 55 ot kb straw Cle ees 
Cord, E. a photo, Sept Betis enkts eer 
Cortissoz, Royal, on Charles A. Platt, 
We eek tate oie thoy ad, ere teng Bare arpa 
Criticizes C entury of P rogress Archi- 
CI, BINS o's. bkin a wd eesin ee wen 
COURTHOUSES. Cochise Co. Courthouse, 
Bisbee, Ariz., Roy Place, Archt., Sept. 
Chast amd data, Seok. «0. 62 coc cesses 
SR Ts 6 Rnd can k kibane ahs s 
Jackson Co. Courthouse, Kansas City, 
Mo., Keene & Simpson, Wight & 
Wight, Frederick C. Gunn, Associate 
Archts., Edward F. Neild, Consulting 
Ee Freer res 
Midland Co. Courthouse, Midland, Tex., 
Voelcker & Dixon, Inc., Archts., Sept. 
Ramsey Co. Courthouse, St. Paul, 
Minn., Ellerbe & Co., Archts., Hola- 
bird & Root, Associate Archts., Sept. 
Santa Barbara Co. Courthouse, Santa 
Barbara, Calif., Wm. Mooser Co., 
Archts., July. . 
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FUND ica execs mela ie Ae 168 
COURTYARDS. House in ( sermantow n, 
Pa., Mellor, Meigs & Howe, Archts., 


a Oe ace ean 501 
Coyle, David Cushman, P ublic Works or 
Ry s o  e bty 162 
Cram, Ralph Adams, Are ht., Ret trogres- 
sion, Ugliness, July..... 24 
Cram & Ferguson, Arc hts., Federal 
Building, Boston, Mass., Sept.. . 228 
Crawford, Edward 4., activities in com- 
modity market, photo of, Aug....... 145 
Sept....... 240 
Cret, Paul Philippe, Archt., Festive Stage 
wetting, TMI... .<3.. i edaies 4 
Hall of Science, Century “of Progress, 
MTN pease Sri ea” el OCH cea ane ask 9 


Ten Years of Modernism, photo of, Aug 91 


**» Dp =. 


Dana, Richard H., Archt., House in New 


Cansen, Cone., Nev........ patie 
Davis, Arthur P., ee 46 
Day, Joseph P., on secteit situation, 

ae . 

Sponsors Competition, Nov.......... 30 
DAYTON, OHIO. ‘‘ Homestead Unit No. 1,’ 

so ge lcg hid te a Ee es 78 
Delano, Frederic A., member, planning 

board, public works, photo of, Aug. . 137 
Delano & Aldrich, Archts., Lawrence 

Farms, New Y ork, | Ee 83 
DEMOLITION. In St. Louis, Kansas ‘c ity 

and Indianapolis, Nov.... . 433 


de Renzi, Mario, Archt., Italian Building, 
Century of Progress, associated with 
Adalberto Libera, Archt., uy... .. 35 
de Rydt, Alfons, Archt., Belgian Ville ge, 
Century of Progress, associated with 
Burnham Bros., Inc., Archts., July. . 36 
D’Esposito, Robinson & Steinman, En- 
gineers, Skyride Tower, Century of 
Progress, July...............00.-. 40 
Dexter, Granville W., Arc ht., Memorial 
Municipal Building, Fort Lee, N. J 


I ia oo Bo ee ae oa ie ae oe . 189 
DETAILS. Courthouse, ee: on daie 174 
ee et ee a> ae 
Doors and loc kers, Mantas 271 


Entrance and window details, Fore est 
Products Laboratory, Holabird & Root, 


PCN, FI ooo es 5 ne 00 Hea pisos . 99 
2 eer _. oot 
Lighting and decors tion, Oct...... 252 
Master Detail Series, Nov... .. ae 
Office Equipment, Oct. 200 


On the Details of Det iling, by Harold 
m. Seeener, NOW... ....5: SS aeban goon 
Police station, Sept....... See 
Walls and windows, Oct........ ; ate 
DIRECTORS’ ROOMS. First National 
Bank, New York, Walker & oe 


Rechts. AUB... «oc cece 116 
DISTILLERIES. Designing the Distille ry, 
John Hancock Callender, Oct. 315 


Doane, Ralph Harrington, Archt., Rindge 
Technical High School, Cambridge, 


RS Res anes c RE Pie's hace aes . 263 
Ras oc ca te secs race 28 

Dodge City, Kan., Ford C ounty Housing 
Aaon., RPC foam, july... 3... 79 
Sept. t 236 

DRAFTSMEN’S ASSNS. Formation of guild, 
DE 2. 5a ban ai ase Se eae ea 29 


Dudok, William, Archt., Elementary 


Sc hools in Hilversum and Schutter- 


owen, Seateme, Oct, 2... cccceseneces 299 
Duffield, Edward D., Acting President, 
Princeton, receiving medal, Sept..... 232 


Duhring, H. Louis, Archt., Clarence J. 
Gamble house, Chestnut Hill, Pa., re- 


I die ooo se es eho 291 
St. Martin’s Rectory, Chestnut Hill, 
Pa., remodeling, Oct............ ... 289 


EARNINGS. Second quarter reports, Aug. 146 
Sept. 237 


TO DECEMBER, 


1933 


Third Quarter Reports, Nov. 
EDITORIALS. Architects’ Code, Dex 

Billion for Building? Aug. 

Can Spring 

National Industrial Recovery Act, 


Permanency from Emergency, 


P.W.E.H. 


Egan, Harold H.., | 


of, Aug. 


ie 


? Nov. 


Nov. 
Speed P ublic Works, Oct. 


rept 


July 


oop properties, photo 


ELEVATORS. ( ‘hry sler Building elevators 


stop, At 


Ellerbe & co. 


ig a. 


Archts., Ramsey 


Courthouse & St. 
Paul, Minn., 


ciate Archts., Sept. 
Ellerhusen, Ulric H., Sculptor, ¢ 


Holabird & Root, 


Clark monument, Sept. 


Ely, Richard T., 


Land 


Real Estate Course, Sept. 


Emery, Amos B., 


Moines, lowa, Nov. 
Emory, Wm. H., Jr., 
Office Bldg., 


Engelsman, Ralph G., 


rangement 


Lapidus, 


Archt., 


and desk design, 
July 


Archt., House in 


Economics 


rcorge 


y Co 
Paul City Hall, St 


Assi )- 


R. 


and 


Des 


Archt., Municipal 
Baltimore, Md., Sept. 
Agency, office ar- 


Morris 


ENGINEERING. Engineering Researc ch and 


Building Construction, by Bert 
Thorud, 


ENGLAND. 
Nov. 


we 


July 
Saviour’s Church, 


M. 


Eltham, 


——. F ield Building, Chicago, IIL., 
Probst & W hite. 


(sraham, 


Archts., 


EXHIBITS. Permanent Exhibit Decorative 
Arts and Crafts, 


Dec. 


Anderson, 


Dec. 


EXPOSITIONS. Century of Progress, J uly 


Court of Honor, 


1893, July. 


Forward 


by R. H. 


Triennale Exposition, 


House 


I: xposition, 
Macy & Co., New York, 


Milan, Aug 


F --. 


Chicago World's Fair, 


sponsored 


Oct. 


Fahey, John H., saves homes, Chairman 


Home Loan Bank, 
Faludi, E., Archt., 
seaside house, 
P. Bottoni, 


fini and 


Farley, Frank C., 
Edward Duffield, Sept 


Farley, James A., 


July 


Farnsworth, Ward, 


lowships. 
Field, Marshall, photo, Dec. 
Field, Marshall, III, photo, Dec. 


Field, Marshall, 


sonnel, 


Figini, L., 


Dec. 


Archt., 


Estate of, review, 


Dec. 
Triennale Exposition, 
associated with E. ¢ 
Archts., Aug. 
awarding 


Dec. 

Fellheimer, Alfred, Archt., 
Homes project, Oct. 

FELLOWSHIPS. See 


artist’s villa, associated with G. 
Aug. 
Owners’ Loan Act, 


lini, Arc 


FINANCE. 
terprete 
H.O.L.C 


price, O 


ht., 


Home 


d, July 


4's 


Cee. 


Machinery 
Savings Banks, Sept. 
Repair work, 


Success of the H.O.L.¢ 


for 


"Ons 


medal 


rif- 
to 


public works program, 
73,77 


‘ 


Hallets Cove 


Scholarships and Fel- 


per 


Triennale Exposition, 


Pol- 


in- 


factors determining 


Aiding New York's 


financing and _ interest 
compensation in Germany, Nov. 


Ticker Talk, Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


FIRE STATIONS. 


Belvede 


re, 


Works, Sept. 
Chart and data, Sept. 


Details, Sept. 


Belvedere Fire Station, 
Calif., 


ca Sept. 


Board of Public 


East Orange Fire Headquarters, 


Orange, 
Archt 


N. 





aus 


, dept. 


W. 


Frank Bower, 


ast 








13 
442 
15 
13 
21 
70 
29 
21 


24-A 


143 


148 


165 
16 
30 


409 


178 


512 


128 


13? 


510 


328 


508 
509 


508 


126 


335 


246 


442 
232 
145 
240 
329 
440 


52? 


206 
199 
207 


203 
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Fire Department Headquarters, Los 
Angeles, Calif., Randolph Meier, 
Archt., Sept. 

Kesidential District Fire Station, Los 
Angeles, Calif., Board of Public Works, 
Sept. 

Santa Barbara, July 

Washington Fire Station, Washington, 
Conn., Cameron Clark, Archt., Sept. 

FIREPLACES. House in Brookline, Mass., 
}. D. Leland & Co., Archts., Nov. 

Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., Holabird & Root, Archts., Aug. 

House in Germantown, Pa., Mellor, 
Meigs & Howe, Archts., Dec. 

House in Newton, Mass., Royal Barry 
Wills, Archt., Nov. 

Young, Robert S., house, Knoxville, 
renn., Baumann & Baumann, Archts., 
\ug. 

FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION. l ire-resist- 
ant Residence Construction, by 
Thomas R. Shaver, Engineer, Dec. 

Fisher, Howard T., Archt., General 
Houses exhibit, Century of Progress, 
July.. a 

Fistere, John Cushman, Wall Street's 
Neo-Greek Revival, First National 
Bank, Aug.. 

Fleming, Philip, executive coordination 
officer, public works, photo of, Aug. 

FLOODLIGHTING. Electrical Group, Cen- 


tury of Progress, July 14, 


General Exhibits Group, Century of 
Progress, Harvey Wiley Corbett, 
Archt., July 

I ighting the E xposition, by Walter D. 
Ryan, July 

Travel and Transport Building, Cen- 
tury of Progress, E. H. Bennett, H. 
Burnham, J. A. Holabird, Archts., July 

Ford, James, to study slum conditions, 
photo ot, Oct. 

Forster, Frank J., Archt., House in 
Darien, Conn., Nov. 

FORWARD HOUSE. Exposition sponsored 
by R. H. Macy & Co., New York, Oct. 
In the Show Window at Macy’s, by 
Frank’ L. Wright, Nov. 

FOUNTAINS. Electrical Group, Century 
of Progress, Raymond Hood, Archt., 
July 

Franzheim, Kenneth, Archt., Hangar at 
Roosevelt Field, New York, Sept. 

Frazier & Raftery, Archts., Masonite 
House, Century of Progress, July 

French, Fred F., Knickerbocker Village 
project, Oct. 

Friedlander, Leo, Sculptor, Hall of 
Social Science, July 
RCA Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, Oct. 

Frost & Raymond, Archts., House in 
Belmont, Mass., Nov. 

Fuller, Buckminster, Profit-control and 
the Pseudo-scientific, July 

Fulmer, O. Kline, An Architect Recog- 
nizes Russia, Dec. 


2 @& ** 


Galvin, Wm. L., Archt., Harvard Advo- 
cate Bldg., Cambridge, Mass., Aug. 
GARDEN CITIES. Nieuwendam, Holland, 

J]. Boterenbrood, Archt., Oct. 
GERMANY. Repair work financing and 
interest compensation, Nov. 
Wannsee Bathing Beach, Berlin, Franz 
Wagner, Archt., Sept.. ; 
Griffini, E., Archt., Triennale Exposi- 
tion, seaside house, associated with E. 
Faludi and P. Bottoni, Archts., Aug. 
Grunsfeld, Ernest A., Jr., Archt., Lumber 
Industries House, Century of Progress, 
July 
Gunn, Frederick C., Associate Archt., 
Jackson Co. Courthouse, Kansas City, 
Mo., Wight & Wight and Keene & 


ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, JULY 


Simpson, Associate Archts., Edward 
kK. Neild, Consulting Archt., Sept. 


—— oo 


Hahn, Frank E., Archt., Steuben Tav- 
erns, photo of, Sept... . eae 
Hamlin, Talbot Faulkner, A Way to 

Architectural Prestige, Dec.......... 

Hammond, C. Herrick, Archt., Illinois 

Host House, Century of Progress, July 
Soldiers and Sailors Children’s Home, 
Normal, Ill., Aug...... 

Harmon, Arthur L., Archt., Ground 
House, Forward House Exposition, 
New York, Oct. ae 

Harza Engineering Co., Engineers, hydro 
plant at Eagle Pass, Tex., Sept. 

Haugaard, Wm. E., Archt., New York 
Training School for Boys, Warwick, 
xe” eS pas 

Troop K Barracks, Valhalla, N. Y., Sept. 

Hedin, Sven, director of research, Lama 
Temple, Century of Progress, July... 

Hedquist, Paul, Archt., Public Bath, 
Eskilstuna, Sweden, Dec. 

Waterworks at Lovo, Sweden, Dec. 

Hetherington, Archts., Log Cabin of 
Southern Cypress, Century of Progress, 
July 

Hinchman, John R., July 

Hoener, Baum & Froese, Archts., Neigh- 


borhood Gardens, St. Louis, Mo., Oct. ; 


Holabird, J. A., Archt., Administration 
Building, Century of Progress, asso- 
ciated with E. H. Bennett and H. Burn- 
ham, Archts., July 
Travel and Transport Building, ¢ ‘entury 
of Progress, associated with E. H. Ben- 
nett and H. Burnham, Archts., July 

Holabird & Root, Archts., Chrysler 
Building, Century of Progress, July 

Dec. . 

Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., Aug. ; 

Associate Archts., Ramsey Co. Court- 
house & St. Paul City Hall, Minn., 
Ellerbe & Co., Archts., Sept. ; 
North Dakota State Capitol, Bismarck, 
Nov. 

HOLLAND. Automobile Sales Building, 
Jan Wils, Archt., Oct. 

Factory Van Nelle, Rotterdam, Brink- 
man & Van der Vlugt, Archts., Oct. 

Garden City Nieuwendam, J. Boteren- 
brood, Archt., Oct. ‘ 

Open Air School, H. B. van Broek- 
huizen, Archt., Oct. aa 

Schools, elementary, Hilversum and 
Schuttersweg, William Dudok, Archt., 
Oct. en? 

Stadium, Amsterdam, Jan Wils, Archt., 
Oct. ae 

Suburban Villa, Rotterdam, Brinkman 
& Van der Vlugt, Archts., Oct. 

Synagogue, Amsterdam, Harry van 
Elte, Archt., Oct... ; : a . 

Thatched Cottage, Vorkink & Wormser, 
Archts., Oct. oa er ; 

Holmer, John, ‘Artist, Ohio State Office 
Building murals, Aug 

Hood, Raymond, Archt., Electrical 
Group, Century of Progress, July... .. 
Hall of Social Science, Century of Prog- 
ress, July.... 

Outdoor House, Forward House E xposi- 
a ae et 

Hood & Fouilhoux, Archts., American 
Radiator-Standard Sanitary es 
Century of Progress, July. ... 

RCA Building, Rockefeller C enter, ‘Ne WwW 
York, associated with Reinhard & 
Hofmeister, Corbett, Harrison & Mac- 
Murray, Archts., Oct.. vicki ad 

Horsley, S. Clements, Arc ht., “Design 
for Living,’’ Century of Progress, as- 
sociated with John C. B: Moore and 
Richard C. Wood, July. oe ee 

HOUSES. American Houses, Inc., enters 
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steel house field, Dec. a 

Artist’s villa, Trie ‘nnale E xposition, G. 
Pollini and L. Fi igini, Archts., Aug. 

Bedford Village, N. Y., F. Nelson 
Breed, Archt., Dec. 

Belmont, Mass., Frost & Raymond, 
Archts., Nov. 

Bronxville, N. Y., Lewis H. Bowman, 
Archt., Nov. 

Brookline, Mass., J. D. Leland & Co., 
Archts., Nov. 

Common Sense House, Forward House 
Exposition, Ely Jacques Kahn, Archt., 
Oct. 

Copper houses, prize designs, Copper 
and Brass Research Assn. ( ompetition, 
Oct. 

Darien, Conn., Frank J. Forster, Archt., 
Nov. 

Designs for Living, models, Richard C. 
Wood, Archt., Nov. 

Des Moines, lowa, Amos B. Emery, 
Archt., Nov. 

Devon, England, Howe & Lescaze, 
Archts., Nov. 

Englewood, N. J., Lawrence C. Licht, 
Archt., Nov.. 

English Half-timber House, by Lewis 
H. Bowman, Nov. 

Epstein, Max, Winnetka, III., Samuel 
A. Marx, Archt., Thomas R. Shaver, 
Engineer, Dec. 

Fire-resistant Residence Construction, 
by Thomas R. Shaver, Dec. 

Formal French House, Dec. 

Forward House Exposition, sponsored 
by R. H. Macy & Co., New York, Oct. 

(amble, Clarence J., Chestnut Hill, Pa., 
H. Louis Duhring, Archt., remodeled, 
Oct. ‘ a 

Garden House, Forward House Exposi- 
tion, Lawrence G. White, Archt., Oct. 

Germantown, Pa., Mellor, Meigs & 
Howe, Dec. ; 

Greenvale, N. Y., Roger H. Bullard, 
Archt., Nov. “ ee 
Ground House, Forward House Exposi- 
tion, Arthur L. Harmon, Archt., Oct. 
Hollyridge, Calif., Richard Neutra, 

Archt., Nov. 

Hospitality House, Forward House Ex- 
position, Ralph T. Walker, Archt., Oct. 
Individual House, Forward House Ex- 
position, Leonard Schultze, Archt., 
Oct. ‘ : 5 : ; 

Knoxville, Tenn., Barber & McMurry, 
Archts., Nov.. 3% ‘ ‘ 

Modern House, by William Lescaze, 
Nov. ta cra Aas ’ 

Modern Houses, Century of Progress, 
July Am ao 

New Canaan, " Conn.. Richard H. Dana, 
Archt., Nov.. roe, ; 
New Hartford, Conn., Howe & Lescaze, 
Archts., Nov..... 

Newton, Mass., Royal Barry Wills, 
Archt., Nov. ; preteens 
Next Year's House, Forward House Ex- 
position, William Van Alen, Archt., 
Oct. ; ; 

One- story ( ‘oloniz al House, Nov. 

Outdoor House, Forward House Exposi- 
tion, Raymond M. Hood, Archt., Oct. 
Remodeled House, Garrison, N. . 
Harvey Stevenson, Archt., Aug. 
Remodeled House, Port C hester, N. Y.. 
Emilio Levy, Archt., Oct. 

St. Martin’s Rectory, Cc hestnut Hill, 
Pa., H. Louis Duhring, Archt., re- 
modeled, Oct 

Seaside house, Triennale E xposition, ‘E. 
Griffini, E. Faludi and P. Bottoni, 
Archts., Aug 

Seaside Villa, Triennale E xposition, 
Fiocchi Lancia, Marelli & Serafini, 
Archts., Aug..... aa 2 CR a 

Suburban Villa, Rotterdam, Holland, 
Brinkman & Van der Vlugt, Archts., 
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Suburban House, 
Virgilio Vallot, 
Sun House, Forward House E xposition, 
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Archt., 


Aug. 


Triennale Exposition, 


Harvey Wiley Corbett, Archt., Oct. 
Thatched Cottage, Holland, Vorkink 
& Wormser, Archts., Oct... .. Set 
Villa, Gefle, a S. H. Warner, 
Archt., Dec. eens aie ba 
W heeling Steel C orp., new steel house, 
NE ac cate inca ae a Ae 
Young, Robert S., Knoxville, Tenn., 
Baumann & Baumann, Archts., Aug. 


HOUSING. (Also see Real Estate Activities. ) 


American 


house field, 


American 
tion, 


Ponti, 


Houses, 
Dec. ; 
Institute of Steel Construc- 
use of steel in homes, Nov.. . 
Architecture of the New Italy, 
Aug. 
Atlanta slums, 


Beaux-Arts Ay 


Sept. 


Builders’ Code, 
Cincinnati, O., program, 
Cleveland Housing Conference, Oct... . 
Cle — projects of Walter McCor- 


nack 


Joseph L. 


Nov. 


sartments, 


Inc., 


enters steel 


by Gio 


Nes a git a eaten 


Re a Os te . 


Weinberg, 


Frederick 


W. Strivinger, Archts., Oct. . 
Columbia University, . ommunist 
housing group, Nov................- 
Cost of cre moves up, Nov....... 
Dayton, O., homestead units, Nov..... 
Dayton's "ideal Unit No. 1,” 
July... si gaa faite hin see ane 
Detroit, plan and perspective, housing _ 


project, I 


Dodge City, Kk 


ing Assn., 


Dodge City, ‘ 
Euclid, ¢ )hio, housing projec ts, Oct. 
Housing Corp., 


Federal 
approved, 


ec. 


July 


Nov 


Kan., 


ae pt.. 


five 


an., Ford Cc ounty Hous- 


projects 


First Housing Approvals, PWA, Sept.. 
ee b 


First 
Klaber, 


Garden C 


J. Boterenbrood, 


Thing in 
Aug... 
French Ope rators, Inc. 


ity, 


Fred F. 


Nieuwendam, 


Archt., 


tet. . 


Harms Park Housing Corp., 
project approved, Nov. 


Hillside 


Clarence Stein, 


housing project, 


Archt., ¢ 


‘Nev 
ict. 


CW 


y — 


, Sept.. 
Holl: ind, 


Chicago, 
‘Vere 


Housing Division, personnel, Sept... . . 
— waned 


Aug. . 

Sept. . 
Housingometer, 
Archt., Aug. 

Oct. 


Hutchinson, 


Xa 


Indianapolis, | 


Oct. 


_ kerbocker Vill ige, 


Guild, 


forn 


lation of, 


by Wm. | 


n., Sept... 
nd., 


housing 


pre ject, 


Nev WwW - York, Fred 


. French project, Sept. . 
Oct. . . ee 
Demolition of buildings started, Nov.. 
Laborers Houses and Gardens, Stock- 
holm, Sweden, Eskil Sundahl, Chief 
i sk ce oe as 


=, Louis, 
Oct. 


Lawrence Farms, 


Mo., 


Ne ighborhood Gardens, 


New Y« 


ork, 


tely....... 


Low-cost Housing or Slum Clearance 


eee 
Meyer Corp., Dick, Queens, N. Y., 
Sept... thai cfu anetns dt ier sea ado 
Model Housing Formula for Slum 
Renee. BNOE). «= . oc ccca ccd sees 
National Conference on Low Cost 
Housing, Cleveland, O., Nov........ 
Negro Housing, Atlanta, Ga., Nov... 
Neptune Gardens, Inc., Boston, Sept.. 
Phelps- Stokes Fund, slum survey, Oct. 


Philadelphia, Pa., 
of Full- fashioned 
Kastner & Stonorov, 


Raleigh, N 


Residence 


Are 


hts., 


American F ederation 
Hosiery 


Workers, 
sent... .. 
i: 


, housing project, Oct... 


steel 


framing, 


U, 


S. Steel 


464 
435 


109 


471 


328 
82 


160 


Nm 
w 
Wn 


432 
429 
234 

38 


161 
328 
328 
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oo) re ee 
Richmond, Va., program, Nov. 429 
River Oaks, Houston's non-profit sub- 
division, July... sl ie 
Roosevelt Terrace, Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif., project, Nov. 429 
St. Louis survey, by Harland Barthol- 
omew, Aug. ; 144 
San Francisco, Calif., project, Nov. 429 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. retires from field, 
Dec. ' 513 
Spence Estate, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
ee 235 
Subsistence Homeste: ids, Sept. 235 


Surveyors Are Swarming, West Virginia 


project, Nov... 430 
Triennale E xposition, Milan, Italy, Aug. 119 
Howe & Lescaze, Archts., House in 
Devon, England, Nov. 405 
House in New Hartford, Conn., Nov. 400 
Hubbard, G. W., Field Buil ding, Chi- 
COM, TEE, SIME, «5 bos by care eee 447 
Hudnut, Joseph, dean, Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Architecture, Oct... 37 
Hutchinson, Kan., housing project, Sept. 236 
+ . I ca . 
Ickes, Harold L., Public Works in the 
New Deel, Seok: ... 2.20.6: 151 
on land sharks, Nov... . . 434 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS. (Also see Water- 
works.) Automobile Sales Building, 
Holland, Jan Wils, Archt., Oct... .... 308 
Designing the Distillery, by John Han- 
cock Callender, Oct............ 315 
Factory Van Nelle, Rotterdam, Hol- 
land, Brinkman & Van der Vlugt, 
Archts., Oct... ; ee 305 
Incandescent Lamp Factory, Stock- 
holm, Sweden, Eskil Sundahl, Chief 
TI 63 ash Rk derma oe 470 
INTERNATIONAL SECTION. Holland, Oct. 295 
Sweden, Dec........ . 459 
ITALY. Triennale E xposition, Milan, 
Italy, Aug..... 119 
. . J * . 
Johnson, Hugh S., oes works program, 
photo of, July 5 Skeet he Aas 73 
s . K . s 
Kahn, Albert, General Motors Building, 
Century of Progress, July 42 
Pageant of Beauty, July............. 26 


Kahn, Ely Jacques, Archt., Close- up 
Cemments on the Fair, July oe 23 
Common Sense House, Forward House 


Exposition, New York, Oct... 283 
Home Planning Hall, Century ‘of P rog- 
DN syn cicero feral acs Pit 
Johns- Manville Building, Century of 
Progress, July. 46 
Kohler of Kohler Building, Century of 
Progress, July... .. 46 
Kastner & Stonorov, Archts.. : project for 
American F ederation of Full-fashioned 
Hosiery Workers, Rebowsescsiins ra, 
6a ea Sencar ee 161, 235 
le i aceewians aiky beans . one 
Keally, Francis, Archt., George R. Clark 
monument, Sept. . 46 


Keck, George | = Arc ht., “House of To- 
morrow, Century of Progress, July... 61 

Keene & Simpson, Associate Archts., 
Jackson Co. Courthouse, Kansas City, 


Mo., Wight & Wight, Frederick C. 
Gunn, Associate Archts., Edward F. 
Neild, Consulting Archt., Sept... .. . 173 
Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, Archts., 
Municipal Golf Course, Brookline, 
| a ee errs 220 
Kilpatrick, John R., photo of, Sept. 46 
KITCHENS. House in Belmont, Mass., 
Frost & Raymond, re Nov..... 416 
House in Hollyridge, Calif., Richard 
Neutra, Archt., Nov............ 398 


Klaber, Eugene, F irst Thing i in Housing, 


DECEMBER, 1933 
Aug... 

Koerner & Gage, Archts., Beverly Hills 
City Hall, Reverly Hills, Calif., Austin 
& Ashley, Consulting Archts., Sept. 

Kohn, Robert D., Archt., on New York 
City’s housing, Nov 

public works, photo, July 

Dec. 

Korchein, Jules, and draftsmen’s federa- 
tion, photo of, Nov. 

Kuo, Yuan-Hsi, collaborator with Don- 
ald Boothby, Supervising Archt., Lama 
Temple, Century of Progress, July 


en ee 


LABOR. Associated General Contractors, 

“Four Stumbling Blocks,”’ Oct. 
Builders’ Codes, Sept. 
Construction’s One-tenth, Sept. 
Jobs, Oct. 

Strikes and NRA, Oct. 

LABORATORIES. Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis., Holabird & Root, 
Archts., Aug. 

Lancia, Marelli & Serafini, Archts. , Sea- 
side villa, Triennale Exposition, Aug. 


LAND ECONOMICS. Ely, Richard T., 
Sept. om 
Fundamental Bases of Value, John E. 
Burton, Oct. 

Lapidus, Morris, Archt., Ralph G. En- 
gelsman Agency office, July (Adv. 

Lawrence, Dudley B., Lawrence Farms, 
New York, photo of, July 

Lawrie, Lee, Sculptor, RCA Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, Oct. 


LAWS & LEGISLATION, Federal Securi- 
ties Act, Sept. 

Lea, Tom, Designer, Planetarium 
planade, Chicago, associated 
John Norton, Designer, Nov. 

LeCorbusier, Archt., paintings, Dec. 

LeGrand, W. Pellet, Building & Loan's 
Third of Line, photo of, Oct. 


Es- 


with 


Leland & Co., J. D., Archts., House in 
Brookline, Mass., Nov. 

Lescaze, William, Archt., Modern House, 
Nov. 

Levi, Julian, Arc ht., ‘*Romance of a Peo- 
ple,” pageant, New York, Peter 


Clark, Designer, Sept. 

Levy, Emilio, Archt., Remodeled House, 
Port Chester, N. Y.., Oct. 

Libera, Adalberto, Archt., Italian Build- 
ing, Century of Progress, associated 
with Mario de Renzi, Archt., July 

LIBRARIES. Everett, Wash., Bebb & 
Gould, Archts., Nov. 

Licht, Lawrence C., House in Engelwood, 
N. J., Nov. 

Lieber, Philip, president, U. 5S. 
& Loan League, Oct. 

LIGHTING. Field Building, Chicago, III., 
Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, 
Archts., Dec. 

Lighting the Exposition, by 
D’Arcy Ryan, July 


Building 


Walter 


Rindge Technical High School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Ralph Harrington 
Doane, Archt., Oct. 


Triennale Exposition, Milan, Aug. 
Linthicum & Linthicum, Archts., Raleigh 
housing project, Oct. 

Long, Huey, Sept. 
Los Angeles, Calif., 
project, Oct... 
Los Angeles Co. Board of Public Works, 


new railway terminal 


Belvedere Fire Station, Belvedere, 
Calif., Sept. 
Hollywood Police Station and Branch 


Hospital, Hollywood, Calif., Sept. 
Mines Field Municipal Airport, Los 
Angeles, Calif., Sept. 

Residential District Fire Station, Los 
Angeles, Calif., Sept. 


Loyd, C. F., Designer, Saxon Woods Golf 
Course, Westchester C ounty Park Sys- 
tem, New York, Sept.. 


15 


15 


182 


434 
73 
519 


29 


38 


332 
246 
44 
37 
329 


30 
29 


336 
373 


393 


44 


293 


35 


269 
123 


328 
43 


334 


206 


193 
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New 


Westchester Co. Park Svstem, 


York, Sept 


. +. M 7 . 
Macfadden, Bernarr A., 
photo of, Sept. 
Malmfeldt, Adams & Prentice, Archts., 
Post Office, Hartford, Conn., Sept. 
Marelli & Serafini, Archts., seaside villa, 
lriennale Exposition, associated with 
Fiocchi Lancia, Archt., Aug 
Markelius, Sven, Archt., Concert 
Helsingborg, Sweden, Dec. 
Marx, Samuel A., Archt., House of Max 
Epstein, Winnetka, Il!., Thomas R. 
Shaver, Engineer, Dec. 
Mauran, John L., Nov. 
Mayer, George B., Archt., 
housing project, Oct. 
Mayers, Murray & Philip, Archts., 
Hotso, Indian School, Nov. 
McCornack, Walter, Archt., 
housing project, Oct. 
McDonald, Wm. J., uae of, Sept. 
McDonough, mee Bis F. of L. represen- 
tative, Re ecined (seneral Contrac- 
tors, photo of, Oct. 
McNeil. D. G., Archt., 
N. Y., Nov. 
Meier, Randolph, 
Headquarters, 
Sept. 
Mellon, Andrew W., photo of, Oct 
Mellor, Meigs & Howe, Archts., 
in Germantown, Pa., Dec. 
Mersereau, William H., Nov. 
Meyer, Carl T., Archt., Lake Springfield 
Plant, Springfield, IIl., Sept. 
Miller, Ken G., Archt., Hutchinson, 
Kan., housing designs, Sept. 

Milles, Carl, Sculptor, Sweden's Build- 
ing, Century of Progress, July 
Milton, David, activities in finance, 

of, Aug 
Miyamoto, Iwakichi, Archt., Japan's 
Building, Century of Progress, July 
Moore, John C. B., Archt., ‘Design for 
Living,’ Century of Progress, 
ciated with Richard C. Wood 
Clements Horsley, Archts., July 
Mooser Co., Wm., Archts., Santa Bar- 
bara Co. Courthouse, Santa Barbara, 
Calif., Sept. 
Morris & O’Connor, Archts., Lawrence 
Farms, New York, July 
Westchester Co. Office 
Plains, N. Y., Se 
MORTGAGES. An 
Regulation, by 
Nov 
Building and Loan Society, 
Federal Securities Act, Sept 
(sreat Thaw, Aug. 
H.O.L.C. 4s °51, Oct. 
Home Owners’ Loan Act 
July 
New chairman accelerates, Dec. 
Mortgage Bankers, St. Louis meeting, 
Nov 
New Exemptions, by 
Commission, Nov. 
Success of H.O.L.C., Sept. 

Mowll, William L., An Architect Speaks 
for Regulation, Nov. 
MUNICIPAL BLDGS. See 
Halls. 
MURALS. 

dustry, 
murals, by 
Aug 
RCA Building, Rockefeller Center, 
York, José M. Sert, artist, Oct. 
Murchison, Kenneth, “Hors de 
" July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct., on Huey Long 
Nov 


housing crusade, 


Hall, 


Euclid, O., 
Dene 


Cleveland 


School, 


Buffalo, 


Archt., Fire 
Angeles, 


Dept. 
Calif., 


Los 


House 


photo 


assO- 
and 59. 


Bldg., White 


Architect Speaks for 
William L. Mowll, 


Adv. 


July 


interpreted, 


| ederal 


Trade 


City and Town 
and Modern In- 
John Holmer’s 
Dwight Smith, 


Primitive 
discussion of 
Howard 


New 


Con- 


cours, 
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ARCHITEC 


TURAL 


Dec. 
on Joseph Urban, Aug 
Muschenheim, William, Color of the Ex- 
position, July — 
Muzzio, Giovanni, Arc ht., 
Triennale Exposition, 


FORUM, 


‘Palace of Art, 
Milan, Aug. 


N = 8 


NRA (Also see Public Works.) A Billion 
for Building? Editorial, Aug. 
(sist of the Act, Sept. ree 
National Industrial nee 
torial, July 
Permanency from E merge ney, editor ial, 
Sept. 
Stock Plans and NRA, 
Ticker Talk, Oct. ee 
Needham, Helen, Decorator, Forward 
House Exposition, New York, Oct. 
Neild, Edward F., Consulting Archt., 
Jackson Co. Courthouse, Kansas City, 
Mo., Keene & Simpson, Wight & W ight 
and Frederick C. Gunn, Associate 
Archts., Sept. . 
— Richard, 
Calif., Nov... 
New Rochelle, N. Y. at ity planning, Nov. 
Nicolai & Faro, Archts., Time-Fortune- 
Architectural Forum Building, Cen- 
tury of Progress, July 
Nimmons, Carr & Wright, Arc hts., 
Roebuck & Co. Building, Century of 
Progress, July 
North, Arthur T., Sept. 
Norton, John, Designer, 
Esplanade, Chicago, 
Tom Lea, Nov. 


Act, edi- 


Oct. 


in Hollyridge, 


House 


Sears, 


Planetarium 
associated with 


* s O s = 

O’Dell & Rowland, Archts., Stran-Steel 
House, Century of Progress, Dwight 
James Baum, Associate Archt., July 

OFFICE BUILDINGS. Conway Building, 
Chicago, Ill., 

Field Building, Chicago, IIl., Gri tham, 
Anderson, Probst & White, Archts., de- 
scribed by Albert Shaw, G. W. Hubbard 
and C. A. Carpenter, Dec.. 

First National Bank, New York, Walker 
& Gillette, Archts., described by John 
Cushman Fistere, Aug. 

Johns-Manville, Inc., New York, 
Shreve, Lamb & Harmon, Archts., Oct. 

Lincoln Building, New York, auctioned, 
Aug. 

Lytton Buile ling, Chicago, Nov. 

Municipal Office Bldg., Baltimore 
Wm. H. Emory, Jr., Archt., Sept. 

North La Salle St., Chicago, Field Es- 
tate and Foreman interests, Oct. 

Pittsfield Building, Chicago, IL., Dec. 

RCA Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, Reinhard & Hofmeister, Corbett, 
Harrison & MacMurray, Hood & Fouil- 
houx, Archts., Oct. 

Some Dinosaur Eggs, a survey of pro- 
posed office buildings, Oct. 

Westchester Co. Office Bldg., White 
Plains, N. Y., Morris & O'Connor, 
Archts , dept. 

Office of Supervising Archt., 
Post Office, Sept. 

New York Parcel Post Bldg., Sept 

Salem, Ind., Post Office, Sept. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., real estate and oil 
wells, Dec. 

ORPHAN ASYLUMS. Soldiers and Sailors 
Children’s Home, Normal, Il., C. Her- 
rick Hammond, Archt., Aug. 

Ostergreen, Robert, Archt., Sweden's 
Suilding, Century of Progress, July 


-» P=. 


PAGEANTS. ‘“‘Romance of a 
New York, Peter Clark, 
Julian Levi, Archt., Sept 

Palmer & Landin, Archts., 


Md., 


Erie, Pa. 
’ 


People,” 
Designer, 


waterworks 


JULY 


TO 


487 
+ 


2 


442 
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34 


44 
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plant at York, Pa., Sept. 

Palos Verdes, Calif., July 

Parkin, A. J., Dec....... 

PAVILIONS. Public Bath, 
Sweden, Paul Hedquist, 

Perkins, Frances, ‘public 
gram,” photo of, July... .. 

Pettit, Walter E., Archt., winner, second 
prize, Copper and Brass Research Assn. 
Competition, Oct... .. tae 

Pettit & Oman, Archts., winners, first 
prize, Copper and Brass Research Assn. 
Competition, Oct. . ; 

Pfleuger, Timothy L., fea 
Terrace, San Francisco, Calif., 

Pirnie, Malcolm, photo of, Sept. 

Place, Roy, Archt., Cochise Co. 
house, Bisbee, Ariz., Sept. . 

PLANNING. Garden City, Nieuwendam, 
Holland, J. Boterenbrood, Archt., 
Planning and Planners, Century of Prog- 
ress, by Louis Skidmore, July 

Platt & Bro., F. P., Archts., Union Dime 
Savings Bank, New York, J.S. Burrell, 
Associate Archt., Aug. 

POLICE STATIONS. Chart and data, 
Details, Sept. Bike ra 

Hollywood Police Station and Branch 
Hospital, Hollywood, Calif., Board of 
Public Works, Sept... re 

Troop KK Barracks, Valhalla, N. Y., 
Wm. E. Haugaard, Archt., Sept. 

Pollini, G., Archt., Triennale Exposition, 
artist's villa, L. Figini, Associate 

Archt., Aug. 

Ponti, Gio, Architecture of the New ‘Italy, 
Aug. 

Pope, John R., 
New York, july. 

Awarded Townsend Harris medal, Dec. 
POST OFFICES. See Public Buildings. 
Potter, Hugh, president-elect, N.A.R.E.B 

photo of, July 

POWER HOUSES AND DAMS. Central 
Maine Power Co., Lewiston, Me., Mor- 
ton C. Tuttle Co., Engineers, Sept. 

Eagle Hydro Plant, Eagle Pass, 
Tex., Harza Engineering Co., Sept... . 

Lake es Power Plant, Spring- 
field, Ill., Carl T. Meyer, Archt., Sept. 

Rock Island De -velopme nt, Stone & Web- 
ster Engineering Corp., Sept. 

Southern California Edison Co., 
Beach, Calif., Stone & Webster 
neering Corp., Sept. a 

Susquehanna Power Co., Conowingo 
Station, Stone & Webster Engineering 
Corp., Sept. 

PREFABRICATED HOUSES. See Tlouse 
Housing. 

Priestley, 
house, 
York, Oct. 

PRISONS. Cell 
tion, Albany, N. Y., Sept 

Corridor, St. Louis, Mo., Sept 
PRIVATE OFFICES. First National Bank, 

New York, Walker & Gillette, Archts., 
Aug 5 

Johns-Manville, New 
Shreve, Lamb & Harmon, Archts., Oct 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. Erie, Pa., Post Office, 
Office of Supervising Archt., Sept. 

Federal Building, Boston, Mass., Cram 
& Ferguson, Archts., Sept. 

Federal Building, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Ballinger Co. and Harry Sternfeld, 
Archts., Nov. 

Hartford, Conn., 
feldt, Adams & 
Sept. 

Parcel Post Bldg., New York, 
Supervising Archt., Sept. 

Planning of Public Buildings, Sept. 

Post Office chart and data, Sept. 

Salem, Ind., Post Office, Office of Super- 
vising Archt., Sept. 

Stockton, Calif., Post 


Eskilstuna, 
Archt., Dec. 
works pro- 


Roosevelt 
Nov... 


Court- 


Sept. 


Lawrence Farms, 


Archt., 


Pass 


Long 
iengi- 


sand 


model 


New 


Wm. T., 


Museum of 


Designer, 
Modern Art, 
sta- 


corridor in poli © 


Malm- 
Archts., 


Post Office, 
Prentice, 


Office of 


Office, Bliss & 


Oct. 3 
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Fairweather, Archts., Howard G. Bis- 
sell, Associate Archt., Sept.......... 226 
PUBLIC WORKS. Appointments are made, 
notes on personnel, Aug............ 136 
“Building Brain Trust,’ public works 
advisory board, photos, July........ 72 
Betront, Bitet., Get... occ cece cacuss. 37 
Mt + bic ceases 520 
Federal Housing Corp., five projects ap- 
CE, Ns Soa 4 Ks ve cada dee es 428 
Federal Housing Corp., latest develop- 
ments and news, Dec............... 520 
First Housing Approvals, Sept Pere 234 
Housing Division, personnel, Sept...... 159 
Hutchinson, Kan., housing project, 
BS one oo hth Siac, Gro ete atm nine ee ad . 236 
Ickes’ Board of Review, Oct.......... 39 
Law, James R., Mayor of Madison 
ek, MUS Mo as bod bowler a eres 18 
Low-cost Housing or Slum Clearance 
ree 160 
PWA in Action, Nev................. Sa 
P.W.E.H.C., editorial, Nov........... 21 
Planning Board, personnel, Sept....... 158 
Planning of Public Buildings, Sept..... 164 
Post office building by Office of Supervis- 
RE EI os 2 tras ces eee. ee 
Public Works in the New Deal, by 
Secretary Harold L. Ickes, Sept. . 151 
Public Works or Bust, by David Cush- 
man Coyle, Sept. . es 162 
Regional advisers, "public works ad- 
ministration, photos, Aug. . 150 
Regional advisers, list of, Sept........ 154 
Special Board of Public Works, Sept... . 153 
Speed Public Works, editorial, Oct..... 25 
Spurred by Criticism, Oct............ 326 
State Engineers, list of, Sept......... 156 
Subsistence Homesteads, Sept....... 46, 235 
Surveyors Are Swarming, over West 
Virginia hillside, Nov............... 430 
- s R 7 s 
RAILWAY TERMINALS. Proposed oe 
for Los Angeles, Calif., Oct....... 334 


REAL ESTATE ACTIVITIES. Armour, Lolita 
S., Chicago real estate deal, Sept...... 241 
Demolition Continues in St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Indianapolis, Nov....... 
Doherty, Henry L., Miami, July. ... 81 
Elliman, Douglas L., ‘‘taxpayers,”’ July 86 

Harvard Advocate Building, remodeling 


of, Wm. L. Galvin, Archt., Aug... .. . 139 
Lincoln Building, auctioned, Aug...... 147 
Lydy, R. G., ‘“‘taxpayers,” July....... 86 
Mandel, Henry, buys, July........... 81 

PIS cso, 55 5 0900 

Miami, Fla., $500,000 from Oilman 

RAE BUI oo ecm g ei cinces oon os 81 
New York Stock Exchi inge and others 

buy property, Nov. re 436 
Oklahoma City, Okla., real estate and 

Oe NS 86a als baat @aik wie are wi 514 


Taxpayers, July er 
Thousand Realtors C onvened, July.... 80 
Union Dime —_— Bank, New York, 


FE es alle Sidhe EN ee aN 144 
Ups and Downs of ( ‘hicago Real Estate, 
Aug. .... 5 citoet a eunrglea aie tereray eas oaetens 141 
Wi ashington, 'D. C., real estate and the 
depression, Dec.................... 518 
Who Is Building a Home? rere 138 
Winter, Benjamin, July.............. 81 
lawrence Farms, New York, July..... 82 
River Oaks, Houston subdivision, July 82 


Rebori, Andrew N., Archt., Common 
Brick House, Century of Progress, July 60 
Streets of Paris, Century of Progress, 
associated with John W. Root, Archt., 


Ee Re CO Cee. ee 37, (Adv.) 39 

es ake (Adv.) 39 
Reinhard & Hofmeister, Arc hts., RCA 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, associated with Corbett, Harri- 
son & MacMurray, Hood & Fouilhoux, 

PG SE ed hale ue chbvesas ces 273 
REMODELING. Gamble, Clarence J., 
house, Chestnut Hill, Pa., H. Louis 


INDEX TO THE ARCHITECTURAL 





FORUM, 


Oct. 
house, 





Duhring, wot, 
Garrison, N. Y., 


Harvey Steven- 


son, Arc ht., Aug. . a 
Harvard Advocate ‘Bidg., Cambridge, 
Mass., Wm. L. Galvin, Arc ht., Aug. 


North La Salle St., Chicago, Field Es- 
tate and Foreman interests, Oct.. . 
Remodeled House, Port Chester, N. Y., 
Emilio Levy, Archt., Oct.. ; 

St. Martin's Rectory, Cc hestnut Hill, 
Pa., H. Louis Duhring, Archt., Oct. 
Union Dime Savings Bank, New York, 
F. P. Platt & Bro., Archts., J. S. Bur- 

rell, Associate Archt., Aug. 
Also see Remodeling Supplement, Novem- 
ber, 1933. 

Richardson, George, photo of, 
Ripley, Hubert G., Rindge Technical 
High School, Cambridge, Mass., Oct. 
Robert, Lawrence W., Jr., photo of, pub- 


Dec. 


lic works program, July............. 
lays Albany Post Office cornerstone, 
NA cabin “occeli pe nl 6 6 Sh is op ape 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER. RCA Building, 
New York, Reinhard & Hofmeister, 
Corbett, Harrison & MacMurray, Hood 
& Fouilhoux, Archts., Oct... .. 

ROOF TERRACES. Rockefeller 
[a mf. A 

Root, John W., Archt., Streets of Paris, 
Century of Progress, associated with 
Andrew N. Rebori, Archt., July 37, (Adv. 

Photo of, July... .. Sr . (Adv. 

Rosenthal, Oscar W., photo of, onstruc- 
tion code, Mere 2 ioe a, Gre ee eee 

Roskot, Kamil, Archt., Czec hoslovakia’s 
Building, Century of Progress, July. 

Ruiz, Elroy, Designer, Owens-Illinois 
Building, Century of Progress, July. . 

Russell, Harry L., Oct.. 

RussSIA. An Arc hitect Recognizes ‘Russia, 
by O. Kline Fulmer, Dec............ 

Ryan, Walter D., Lighting the Exposi- 
tion, Century of Progress, July....... 


ce & «2 


Santa Barbara, Calif., A Case for Unified 
Architecture, July.... 
Sasch, Henry, and draftsmen’s federa- 
tion, photo of, Nov...... 
Sawyer, Donald H., public 
gram, photo of, July............... 
Scacchetti, Laurence, Archt., Forward 
House Exposition, New York, Oct... . 
Schoen, Eugene, Designer, New York 
State Exhibit, Court of States, Century 
of Progress, July......... 
SCHOLARSHIPS & FELLOWSHIPS. Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome, Dec. 
Scholer, Walter, Archt., Rostone House, 
Century of Progress, July it ene 


Center, 


works pro- 


SCHOOLS. Buffalo, N. Y., D. G. McNeil, 
RN RN gar he So aires Rag ere ge 
Chattanooga, Tenn., survey by A.1.A., 
PON as ag os 5 ee I oe ae 
Dene Hotso, Indian School, Mayers, 
Murray & Philip, Archts., Nov....... 


SCHOOLS, Elementary. Hilversum, Hol- 
land, William Dudok, Archt., Oct... . 
New Day Elementary Schools, by John 
Hancock Callender, Dec............. 
Open Air School, Holland, H. B. van 
Broekhuizen, Archt., Oct............ 
Schuttersweg, Holland, William Dudok, 
WI WRB on enya fe ed ae Os 
SCHOOLS, ——_ Rindge Technical High 
School, Cambridge, Mass., —_ Har- 
rington Doane, Archt., Oct... = 
ea ce 
Santa am High School, Santa Bar- 


a ee ae eee 
SCHOOLS,’ Reformatory. New York 
Iraining Schools for Boys, Warwick, 
N. Y., Wm. E. Haugaard, Archt., 
SS ole cal atee piae ts ea a we! astray 
Schultze, ‘Leonard, Archt., Individual 
House, Forward House Exposition, 


New York, Oct... . 


JULY 
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TO DECEMBER, 


1933 
SCULPTURE. George R. 


Clark memorial, 





Francis Keally, Archt., Sept. 46 
RCA Building, Rockefeller Center 
New York, Leo Friedlander, Sculptor, 
Oct. 274 
Sert, José M., Artist, RCA Building 
murals, Rockefeller Center, New York, 
Oct. 210 
Shaver, Thomas R., Engineer,  ire-resist 
ant Residence Construction, house of 
Max Epstein, Winnetka, IIl., Dec. 489 
Shaw, Albert, Field Building, Chicago, 
Dec. 443 
Shield, S. Kellam, heads realty board, 
Oklahoma City, Dec. 514 
Shreve, Lamb & Harmon, Archts., Johns- 
Manville offices, New York, Oct. 247 
SILOS. Silo Mill, Stockholm, Sweden, Es- 
kil Sundahl, Chief Archt., Dec. 473 
Skidmore, Louis. Planning and Planners, 
Century of Progress, July 9 
Sleeper, Harold R., On the Details of 
Detailing, Nov. 345 
Slosson, Frank, N.A.B.O. M., photo of, 
Gee ars sca ws ee 337 
Smith, George W., Archt., Chapel, Santa 
Barbara, Calif., "July 84 
Smith, oes D., Primitive and Mod 
ern Industry, a discussion of John Hol 
mer’s murals, Aug. R7 
Smith, Robert, Jr., Archt., Armco-Ferro 
Enamel House, Century of Progress, 
July 54 
Smith, Waldo . ‘Nov. 34 
Solon, Leon V., RC A Building, Rockefel 
ler Center, polychrome, Oct. 27 
Spearl, George W., tribute to John Law 
rence Mauran, Nov....... 15 
SPECIFICATIONS. On the Details of De- 
tailing, Nov....... 345 
Spalding, Col. George, public works pro 
gram, photo of, July 73 
STADIUMS. Amsterdam, Holland, Jan 
Wils, Archt., Oct... 303 
STATE CAPITOLS. Bismarck, North Da 
kota, Holabird & Root, Archts., Nov 32 
Steichen, Edward, Artist, Photomurals, 
Court of States, Century of Progress, 
July... 20 
Sterner, Harold, ( ‘onsulting Archt., For- 
ward House Exposition, New York, 
Oct. 79 
Sternfeld, Harry, Archt., Federal Build 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa., associated with 
Ballinger Co., Nov. Front 
Stevens, John ¢., Archt., Portland, Me., 
waterworks project, Sept. 216 
Stevenson, Harvey, Archt., remodeling 
of Garrison, N. Y., house, Aug. 131 
Stevenson, William F., Home loan Own- 
ers Act, photo of, July 74 
Dec. 511 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., 
Rock Island Development of Puget 
Sound Power & Light Co., Sept. 215 
Southern California Edison Co., Long 
Beach, Calif., Sept...... 214 
Susquehanna Power Co., Conowingo 
Station, Sept. 215 
STORES. Cooperative Society Shop, 
Stockholm, Sweden, Dec. i2 
Santa Barbara, Calif., July &4 
Stout, Penrose V., Archt., lawrence 
Farms, New York, July. 83 
Strivinger, Frederick W., Archt., Cleve- 
land, O., housing projec ts Oct. 326 
STUDIOS. Santa Barbara, Calif., July 85 
SUBSISTENCE HOMESTEADS. Dodge City, 
Kan., Sept. ..... 236 
Farming, Sept. : 46 
Howe, Louis, quoted, Sept.. 236 
Hutchinson, Kan., Sept. 236 
Macfadden, Bernarr, Sept. 236 
Wilson, M. L., named administrator, 
EEE, ORO E eT RTE 235 
Sundahl, ‘Eskil, ‘Chief Arc ht., Incandes- 
cent Lamp Factory and_ buildings, 
Stockholm, Sweden, Dec... . . 470 
SWEDEN. Concert Hall, Helsingborg, 











18 INDEX TO THE 


Sven Markelius, Archt., Dec. 


Incandescent Lamp Factory and build- 
ings, Eskil Sundahl, Chief Archt., Dec. 
Public Bath, Eskilstuna, Paul Hedquist, 


Archt., Dec. 


Villa, Gefle, S. H. Warner, Archt., Dec. 
Waterworks, Lovo, Paul Hedquist, 


Archt., Dec. 


SWIMMING POOLS. Public Bath, Eskil- 
stuna, Sweden, Paul Hedquist, Archt., 


Dec. 
White House pool, Aug. 


SYNAGOGUES. Amsterdam, Holland, 


Harry Van Elte, Archt., Oct. 


a 


TAXES. New Rochelle, N. Y., plan, Nov. 
THEATERS. Concert Hall, Helsingborg, 


Sweden, Dec. 


“Re air Movies Tried in Camden, 


N. July.. 
5 “—n 1 Barbar: a, Calif., July 


Thielbar & Fugard, Archts., Hall of Re- 


ligion, Century of Progress, July 


Thorud, Bert M., Engineering Research 


and Building Construction, July 
TICKER TALK. See Finance. 


Tietig, Rudolph, Archt., Cincinnati hous- 


ing project, Nov. 


TUNNELS. Chicago's freight tunnels, 


Sept. 


Tuttle, Co., Morton C., Engineers, Cen- 
tral Maine Power Co., Lewiston, Me., 


Sept 


oF ts 


Unwin, Raymond, to lecture at M.I.T., 


Dec. 


Urban, Joseph, Archt., Director of Color, 





ARCHITECTURAL 
Century of Progress, July.. 
Panels in relief, Court of States, July. 
Tribute to, by Kenneth Murchison, : 


Urban Associates, . 
Urban Room, Congress Hotel, 


, surburban house, 


Van Alen, William, Archt.. Next Year's 


New York, Oct. Ba 
Van Broekhuizen, H. B., Archt.. 


Van Elte, Harry, fuche.. 
Voelcker & Dixon, Inc., Arc hts., | 


Vorkink & Wormser, ian. 


Wagner, Franz, Archt., Wannsee Bathing 
Wagner, Robert F., 

gram, photo of, 
Waite, Henry M. a coil works program, 


~ 
Nm 


Walker, Ralph T., Archt., NRA activities, 
Hospitality House, Forward House Ex- 
New York, Oct 
Walker & Gillette, 
tional Bank, New York, — 
Lawrence Farms, New York, July 


Warmer, S. H., Archt., 


WATERWORKS. Erie, 
. N. Chester Engineers, ant. 
Paul Hedquist, 
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Eee. ... ola aes Was eae 
Portland, “Me., John Calvin Stevens, 
| ee Re ees 
York, Pa., Palmer & Landin, 'Archts., 
ee eee We ates B tia Me ce 
Weed, Robert L., Archt., “Tropical — 
Home, Century of Progress, July.... 
= Joseph L., Archt., Cleveland, 
, housing project, Oct............. 
Weitzel, C. j., Dec. 
Wells, Helen, Decorator, Forward House 
Exposition, New York, Oct. 
Wenzlick, Roy, on mortgage situation, 
oa Ne dec e tai ncle Kie aen ebeta TS 
Wetten, Albert H., Loop real estate ac- 
tivities, photo of, BN oso ao neces 
Whiston, Frank M., Dec... . ee 
White, Lawrence ‘Ce Are ht., ~ Garden 
House, Forward House Exposition, 
i a fa. ek 
Wight & Wight, Associate Archts., Jack- 
son Co. Courthouse, Kansas City, Mo., 
Keene & Simpson and Frederick C 
Gunn, Associate Archts., Edward F. 
Neild, Consulting Archt., Sept... .... 
Wills, Royal Barry, Archt., House in 
Newton, Maes., NOV. ... ccc ccsese 
Wils, Jan, Arc ht., Automobile Sales 
Building, Holland, Oct... 
Stadium, ‘Amsterdam, Holland, Oct... 
Wilson, M. L. es named administrator of 
subsistence homesteads, oo tate ttares 


Wood, Richard C., Arc ht., “Design for 
Living’ house, Century of Progress, 
associated with John C. B. Moore and 
S. Clements Horsley, July........... 
Designs for Living, models, Nov...... 

Wright, Frank Lloyd, Another ‘‘Pseudo,”’ 
Century of Progress, July...... : 
In the Show Window at Macy’s, Nov. 
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efore the I-told-you-so’s start chirping 


see your architect...NOW? 


If you are postponing building plans, you are destined 
in years to come to encounter I-told-you-so’s, those irri- 
tating people who in 1933 warned you that building 
costs were at a low ebb. All evidence shows that their 
predictions are correct. Now is the time to build. 

And here is straight advice. Go at once to a good 
architect. His services extend far beyond designing. He 
will advise you on the most economical way to build. 
Because he is so thoroughly schooled in labor and mate- 
rials of today, he will see to it that you get full value 
for every dollar you infest in this time of all times for 
economical building. 

Remember, a good architect actually costs you 
nothing. 

Indeed—whether you are building a new home, re- 
modelling, or planning a factory—it may cost you quite 


a sizeable sum if you don’t engage him. 





It has been sa‘d that architecture is frozen music. But this 
Oyster Bay, Long Island house in its original state looked 
more like a frozen asset—bleak and cheerless at any season. 
Along came architect G. Harmon Gurney and transformed 
it into a beautiful estate for Livingston Short. Econom- 
ically, too, with today’s low building costs. (Other remod- 
elling jobs have been featured in almost every recent issue 
of The Architectural Forum.) 
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@ The Architectural Forum is publishing these advertisements in the interests of America’s 


trained architects. For 40 years The Architectural Forum has been serving architects. And archi- 


tects have shown their appreciation. For many years every survey has shown The Architectural 


Forum first choice magazine of leading architects. 
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Fatter Fees 
..Forum: 


Isn’t it about time that the architects 
of the country woke up to the fact that 
they can now call a halt on fees which 
represent littlke more than the cost of 
office overhead — that the new govern- 
ment recovery laws permit them to 
organize for the more effective regulation 
of services, fees, etc. — that they may 
now take the same advantages unto 
themselves as the corner drug store will 
be permitted to take — that while the 
fee he agrees to take for his services on a 
job may give him a headache or indiges- 
tion, he will no longer be able to pass 
that headache on to the drug store 
proprietor? 

I believe the various architectural 
societies could do little better than 
undertake the task of regulating the 
profession from now on. 

I know, of course, that the mainstay 
of those organizations have heretofore 
more content to stage bubble 
dances, give testimonial dinners, parade 
their academic robes annually for the 
delectation of high society, engage in 
nude drawing or etching contests at their 
ordinary dinner-meetings, and otherwise 
live up to their station among the pro- 
fessions, content in having promulgated 
their schedules of fees and code of ethics. 

This all is very fine but does not gain- 
say the fact that probably 95 per cent 
of the profession are at present reduced 
to below the earnings of common labor 
and in the best of times the 
majority of architects have little to show 
for their efforts. 

CHARLES N. WHINSTON 

New York City 
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Ousting “Jerry Building” 


Forum: 

Government supervision over specu 
lative building may remedy the evils of 
the “jerry builder.” 

With the “new deal”’ in banking regu- 
lations, a similar movement could be 
building regulations. A 
National Building Code has been advo- 
for many years by the various 
technical societies. | propose a National 


attached to 
cated 


Building Underwriters Board, very simi- 
lar to the present National Fire Under- 
writers organized in 1897 by the fire 
insurance companies in cooperation with 
the technical interests and allied trades. 
Some protection should be provided to 
the Home Purchaser and Mortgage 
Investor in our future construction. 
Some assurance should be accurately 
bring quality of 


certified to about 





CORRESPONDENCE 


materials and workmanship, better de- 
sign, durability against weather, climate, 
fire, shrinkage, wear and tear, and 
obsolescence. 

Classification of construction, routine 
inspection as the work progresses, re- 
quired by law would enable the Building 
Underwriters to issue a certificate setting 
forth in detail the quality of workman- 
ship and materials in the respective 
home. The mortgage investor, the build- 
ing and loan directors, and the purchaser 
would be protected and the standards of 
construction materially benefited. Penal- 
ties for poor construction would reduce 
the amount of mortgage granted and the 
speculative builder would be encouraged 
and justified in giving sound construc- 
tion rather than cover-up poor con- 
struction with the usual gadgets and 
veneer of good looks. New innovations 
and gadgets are highly advertised and 
the successful speculative builder is 
required by the sway of public demand 
to include them and still remain under 
the popular price demand of the public. 

The conscientious speculative builder 
cannot compete with the “jerry builder” 
and unless 
regulated 
continue. 


the evils of the past will 


HAROLD P. MUELLER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


At a Glance 
.Forum: 


[ have just finished glancing through 
the June issue of the Forum and I feel 
an impulse which I cannot resist to drop 
you a line of congratulation. It seems to 
me it is one of the best issues of an 
architectural magazine I have ever seen 
and does you and your associates, in my 
humble judgment, very great credit. 
The June issue is an outstanding ac- 
complishment. 

J. P. H. Perry, Vice-President 

Turner Construction Company 

New York City 


Rowe Appreciated 
.. Forum: 


. . Fred Rowe, of whom you speak 
in The Ohio Survey, is a staunch Hix- 
villian, and of whom we are justly 
proud. He is a man of high ideals of true 
citizenship and one who will never waver 
when he adopts a course he knows to 
be right. Just watch him, as he forges 
ahead. I am a woman of sixty-nine years, 
but appreciate your fine magazine. 

Littie G. Pettit 
Hicksville , O. 


* A U.S. government announcement of importance to every architect appears on advertising page 49. 
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Dynamic 
.. Forum: 


May I not congratulate you and your 
organization upon the issues of The Ar- 
chitectural Forum . You have made 
a dynamic force of this magazine, in- 
jecting into it those elements of news 
interest, timeliness and thoroughness 
which have helped to make Time so 
important in its field. 

I congratulate you upon your grasp 
of the situation and your effective trans- 
lation of this grasp into a masterly piece 
of work. 

EDWARD L. BERNAYS 

New York City 


Practical Education 
..Forum: 

. . The architectural profession has 
needed an education along practical 
lines so far as permitting it as such to 
make the investor realize that the aspira- 
tions of both can be furthered for the 
benefit of the architect, the owner of 
property and the public generally. This 
I believe will be accomplished through 
the things that you are doing .. . 

ANDREW STEERS, Assistant Manager 


Metropolitan Building Company 
Seattle, Wash. 


Building Money 
.. Forum: 


coe Or section, Building 
Money, is very interesting and will, | 
am sure, prove of help and inspiration 


new 


BENJAMIN WINTER 
New York City 


.. Forum: 

. . The article on housing is espe- 
cially interesting to me, and should be to 
all managers of mortgage-lending insti- 
tuti ns. We are trying to forecast the 
futt » of housing, and I can see many 
intUresting possibilities 

F. S. CANNON, President 
The Ratlroadmen’s 
Building and Savings Association 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


. Forum: 

I'm familiar with all the real estate 
and management magazines The 
Architectural Forum, containing the 


Building Money section, appeals to me 
as being the only one that not only 
ought to be read but is entertaining 
reading. Its good journalism ranks it 
apart. And naturally I have not neg- 
lected the pages devoted to architecture. 
I don’t see how any man dealing in 
buildings and land can fail to be stimu 
lated by the Forum. 
ALBERT B. AsHFORTH, JR. 


Albert B. Ashforth, Inc., 
New York City 
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INCO “‘Streamline’’ Monel Metal Kitchen Sink, 
single drainboard model. 








INCO “‘Streamline’’ Monel Metal Kitchen Sink, 
double drainboard model. 


“ie Standardized 


| MONEL METAL SINKS AND CABINET TOPS 











has 
, ° ° 
¥ ... simplify your 
ira- 
the 
of 
“his 
ugh @ Every problem you meet in laying out 
scientifically planned kitchens becomes 
' easy if you keep in mind the many stand- 
ardized Monel Metal units that are avail- 
able...sinks, cabinet sinks and cabinet tops. 
Equally modern is the Whitehead Monel 
Metal Hot Water Tank (range boiler). 
Great strength, immunity to rust, resistance 
5 to corrosion and attractive appearance are 
ling typical of every item made of Monel Metal. 
I I 3 These qualities fit Monel Metal for kitchens 
Hon j of today, planned for utility, labor-saving, 
3 and beauty. Send for the April (1933) edition 
. of the new catalog of standardized Monel 
Metal kitchen units—A.I.A. File No. 29H6. 
THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
spe- e 
e to 1 “Whitehead” Monel Monel Metal is a registered trade - mark 
sti- TR Meomee Botter) abou ee eer oon 
the ) —_lutely rust-proof, tested Sad suschaned cuir Wo tabentemients tied. 
an\ upto 400 lbs. 
il 
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the INCO “Straitline” Monel Metal Kitchen Sink, 
double drainboard, with double compartment. 
me ; 
nly ‘ 
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neg- 
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INCO “‘Straitline’’ Monel Metal Cabinet Top, 
with optional back splasher. 
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INCO “‘Straitline’® Monel Metal Cabinet Sink, 
single drainboard, with optional back splasher. 





INCO “‘Streamline’’ Monel Metal Kitchen Sink, 
single drainboard model. 





INCO “Straitline’’ Monel Metal Kitchen Sink, 
double drainboard model, 





INCO Monel Metal Cabinet Top, seamless flat rim sink bowl, 
and Cabinet Top with optional back and end splasher. 
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SALUTE 


This number of Toe ArncuITrecTURAL Forum attempts to capture, in paper, 
plate and type, the architectural features of A Century of Progress. What it 


cannot reproduce, however, is that elusive spirit which held together directors, 


pieces 


architects, engineers, builders and workers in the period of great stress during 
which the Exposition was planned and constructed. In preparing this number, 
we have been privileged to work with the men who made the Fair, to catch 
something of their drive and determination. To Mr. Dawes and his co-workers 
the editors of THe ArcuirecrurRAL Forum offer their appreciation — and 


their salute! 
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A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


EXPOSITION 


CHICAGO 1833-1933 


| 1833 the Village of Chicago received from the State of Llinois its 
charter. This year it celebrates its Centennial Anniversary. As a fitting 
testimonial to, and a vivid record of the first hundred years of Chicago's 
corporate existence A Century of Progress Exposition was instituted. 

Within this century man has made greater progress in adjusting himself 
to a comfortable relation with his physical environment than in all the 
centuries preceding it. Today ihe dependence of industry upon scientific 
research is universally recognized. It was natural, therefore, that A Cen- 
tury of Progress Exposition should be directed toward illustrating the 
process by which this great advance of a hundred years had been achieved. 
An effort has been made to illustrate through exhibits the progress of sci- 
ence and the effect of its practical application to the needs of man. In their 
nature and arrangement the exhibits show the fundamental scientific dis- 
coveries of the last century and the way in which they were made; their 
application to the problems of modern life in industry, science and the art 
of living, and the possibilities of new and greater scientific discoveries in the 
future. 

The buildings in which the exhibits are displayed are modern, in adapta- 
tion to the requirements for exposition buildings, in the use of materials, 
and in the freedom of expression of artistic tastes. Such architectural treat- 
ment is dictated by the very nature of the exhibits, and the buildings fore- 
shadow, if they do not achieve, a new beauty. 

New methods have also been adopted for financing the Exposition. 
Heretofore such enterprises have received large donations from municipali- 
ties and in most cases from the Federal government. A Century of Progress 
has received nothing from the city, the State or the Federal government. 

A Century of Progress has issued $10,000,000 of bonds guaranteed by 
public-spirited citizens and has offered to industry the opportunity to 
participate by renting space in buildings erected by the Association, or in 
some cases by private corporations for their exclusive use. Contracts have 
been made with concessionaires for the furnishing of transportation, facili- 
ties and conveniences, amusements and entertainment requiring the ex- 
penditure on their part of about $5,500,000. 

So, without burdening the taxpayer in any way, A Century of Progress is 
an exposition as elaborate in extent as any previous world’s fair, and one 
that covers every field that should be represented in a review of the 


progress of a hundred years. 
Rufus C. Dawes 


Walinger 


Britton I. Budd Abel Davis 
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@ Surfaces of this monolithic concrete building were cast in place 
from architectural concrete. Treatment of the spandrels and of the 
area above the door was produced with forms in which the boards 
were placed vertically. See Diagram A. 

@ Fluting in the pilasters on either side of the doorway was cast in 
forms constructed of vertically placed 2” x 10” planks, dressed on all 
four sides and routed. See Diagram B. The diagonal grooves were 
made by tacking strips across the routed planks of the fom. 


@ If you want to build store buildings to attract customers, design in 
Monolithic Concrete. Write us for Sather data. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE EXPOSITION 


BY HARVEY WILEY CORBETT 


Chairman, Architectural Commission, A Century of Progress 


™" 
(Soop architecture doesn’t need explanation and 
explanation doesn’t help bad architecture; but 
people without opinions or discrimination like to be 
told, and comparisons, while generally odious, are 
sometimes informative. Comments on A Century 
of Progress Exposition will have, perhaps, some 
little influence on public opinion. To those who see 
this very modern expression of architectural ideas, 
the general set-up of the Fair speaks for itself in 
no uncertain terms. The conservatives will be 
shocked; but the rising generation, already ac- 
quainted with modern ideas in their schools, will 
certainly be intrigued and possibly inspired with 
the great freedom of approach to the problem in 
hand which the Architectural Commission has used. 

The all-important thing, in my opinion, which A 
Century of Progress architecture presents to the 
American public is the thoroughly rational exposi- 
tion plan in which the design expresses the new 
construction. 

The past forty years since the Columbian Exposi- 
tion have witnessed the development in _ this 
country of architectural design predicated on 
masonry forms. Steel frame buildings are still en- 
cased in a material not dissimilar to that used in 
the Middle Ages. Modernizing the detail of this 
masonry cover does not in itself constitute modern 
design. That will come only through a fundamental 
change in structural principle. 

The Architectural Commission of A Century of 
Progress felt that an opportunity to show enclosed 
space for exposition purposes, in which the new and 
lighter materials of the immediate future became 
the basis of design, was an opportunity not to be 


overlooked if the title of this exposition had any 
significant meaning. A full-size working example 
carries more weight than diagrams, drawings, mod- 
els and conversation. 

Windowless buildings of two or more stories, 
interconnected at both levels and tied to the ground 
by broad, easy ramps, provide exhibitors with 
permanent and dependable artificial light and 
visitors with ease and comfort of movement. 
Symmetry and balance, except in a minor degree, 
are seldom suitable to the practical phases of the 
problem. I used to teach my classes at Columbia 
that symmetry and balance were architectural 
essentials, and the reason I gave was that man finds 
these qualities in most living things, particularly in 
the human body. Fortunately, I now realize that 
symmetry and balance exist in the human body at 
only one time — when a man is in his coffin. While 
symmetrical and balanced buildings are not neces- 
sarily dead, they seldom adequately meet the 
requirements, in a practical way, of such considera- 
tions as movement and circulation. 

None of the old-fashioned, established principles 
of composition was applicable to the exposition 
plan. Certainly the buildings could not simulate 
masonry. Ornament, which had had its origin in 
masonry, could not be appropriately used. olor, 
brilliantly handled, was the logical substitute. 

The Fair stands as a symbol of the architecture 
of the future — the icons of the past cast aside, 
the ingenuity of the designers of the present thrown 
on their own resources to meet the problems of the 
day — strengthened only by the background of 
scientific engineering and inventive genius. 
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THE COLOR OF THE EXPOSITION 


JOSEPH 


URBAN 


Director of Color 


BY WILLIAM 


‘ 

I HE ‘rst large scale application of color in this 
country with an entirely new purpose, a new realiza- 
tion of its potentialities as an architectural medium, 
has been attempted at A Century of Progress 
Exposition. The problem was to coordinate and 
give vitality to a huge group of buildings of widely 
varyinz use and design and it became the function 
of color to unify the whole scheme and articulate it 
to the best advantage. But to achieve this effect the 
treatment of color as decoration super-imposed 
upon che architectural form was inadequate. In 
this case, the effort was made rather to employ 
color as a positive force, not as a trimming. 

Every color, like every sound, has a specific 
quality, a value of its own, and these qualities 
modify each other in combination, their relation, 
like that of sounds, producing a certain atmosphere, 
establishing tension or repose. Colors can be played 
with, contrasted, composed with, as the notes of a 
scale are composed with, until a whole is achieved 
which, like a symphony, can be translated into no 
other form of expression. Color, in order to create 
a positive mood, must be handled not as a pleasing 
decora*ive element, but for its intrinsic value as a 
mediura having its own laws of rightness, balance, 
power, just as form and proportion have theirs. In 
this serise it should not be used as an adjunct but as 
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an integral part of the architectural whole. We are 
taking color and applying it to planes and volumes, 
making it plastic, playing with it in space. Hence it 
becomes a function of color to realize that artistic 
possibility over and above the utilitarian aspect 
which gives a building its architectural value. 
Color has also been used here not so much with the 
intention of producing pleasure in (or even con- 
sciousness of) any special colors as primarily to 
give the required sense of size, playfulness or mys- 
tery in each particular case. Moreover, the separate 
groups, while individually treated, are interrelated 
and drawn together to form a single composition. 
First of all the main buildings were studied in 
their spacial relations and a scheme was developed 
which accentuated their relative positions, the 
color being designed to emphasize both unity and 
contrast as given. Since the buildings were com- 
pleted before any color was planned, the color was 
consistently used to heighten and enliven the effects 
already achieved. The palette, therefore, developed 
inevitably from this objective and was employed 
throughout, except for the occasional introduction 
of a new color to make a transition. But in general 
the palette for the entire complex was determined 
by the main color accents, which in turn were deter- 
mined by the established character of the buildings. 
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Hitherto, color in its relation to architecture 
having been used, in most cases, to fulfill a decora- 
tive, therefore subservient function, the usual 
palette consisted of shades and tones in gentle 
contrast. Since in this case the color was intended 
to make a positive contribution to the significance 
of the whole, it seemed necessary to employ a 
palette made up of the strongest, clearest, purest, 
most direct pigments available. Where the vitality 
of a complete and balanced unit is to be enhanced 
by color, there must be balance and completion of 
color values, leaving no loose ends. Again the 
musical parallel suggests itself. Where it is desired 
to lead from one unit to another, the transition 
must be accomplished with modulation from key to 
key. Therefore each problem was approached with 
the purpose of expressing either completion, bal- 
ance, fulfillment, or of incompletion leading on and 
resolving into another finished unit, according to the 
character of the complex in question. It is important 
to emphasize that the treatment is spacial as op- 
posed to linear, outline and pattern having given 
way to the plastic values inherent in the colors 
themselves. 

To illustrate by description is extremely difficult, 
as any detailed account would merely beeome a 
confusing and meaningless enumeration of colors 
doing injustice to the actual effect. But we may 
attempt to convey in general the fundamental 
qualities sought in the treatment of one series of 
buildings as an example of method. 

At the 12th Street entrance to the Fair there is 
a circular colonnade from which a long, straight 
avenue flanked by flags leads to a semicircular 
apse facing north, and beyond which the tower of 
the Hall of Science is visible from the approach. 

Passing into the east court of the Hall of Science 
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HALL OF SCIENCE 


an entirely new mood, a new key, is established. 
The main mass of deep orange with its wings of 
lighter orange rests on a series of blue and white 
horizontally striped terraces stretching out toward 
the water, and is pinned to earth by the main tower 
which picks up the blue of the terraces and whose 
perpendicular function is emphasized by a vertical 
strip of the deep blue already encountered in the 
avenue of approach. 

The bridge to the General Exhibits Building is 
white, picking up the white of the lower terraces of 
the Hall of Science and carrying over to the third 
group, that, like the first, is less static than the 
second. Here the long main building is black, ac- 
centuating the shadowed area at the back of the 
bays between the wings, but the wings themselves 
are a blue-green-gray which is the key color of the 
unit. The fins and plates at the semicircular ends 
of the wings toward the lagoon culminate in a blaze 
of clear bright yellow, cobalt blue and white, the 
white here tying this group to the blue-orange group 
and the white stripes of its terraces. In this way 
three distinct units forming a natural sequence 
have been treated in three different color moods 
which resolve with easy transitions into each other. 

The principles indicated in the above example 
were applied throughout the entire project, the 
effort being to make the parts, significant in them- 
selves, form a significant and satisfying whole. The 
subsidiary groups, such as playgrounds, bathing 
beaches, etc., were handled so as to pick up and 
carry out the main accents of the scheme, but with 
a lighter, more scattering quality. 

An especially stimulating feature of the problem 
arose from the variety of viewpoints which had to 
be considered, the sheer size and scope of the plan 
producing innumerable vistas. Not only the inter- 
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UNITED STAT?S GOVERNMENT BUILDING AND COURT OF STATES 


play from group to group had to be thought of, but 
also the aspects from the water and from the air. 
In addition the special illumination at night had to 
be taken into account, and an endeavor was made 
to obtain the same values and create the same 
atmosphere under both day and night conditions. 

The effort throughout, as regards the color, was 
not to use it arbitrarily. Rather, everything was 
done according to the laws which govern color as a 
medium in its own right, certain forms, certain 
positions calling for certain color values, and these 
in turn calling for certain other values in order to 
create a positive atmosphere and achieve a satisfying 
sense of rightness. 

The paint chosen and used for the final coats for 
exteriors of the buildings was of a casein type 
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HALL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


manufactured in paste form to match the color 
palette. To each gallon of paste about 1% pints of 
water were added to bring it to brushing consist- 
ency. The casein paint produces the desired matte 
finish, hardens in a few hours, can be applied to a 
moist surface, adheres well to the wallboard sur- 
faces, retains its color value without fading, is 
‘self-cleaning ”’ if rained upon, usually requires but 
one finish coat, and is quickly and easily applied. 
Long life or durability was not a factor as the 
Exposition is scheduled for less than six months. 
The protective undercoat was of Valdura asphalt 
aluminum paint. The manufacturer, American 
Asphalt Paint Company, was given the contract for 
both painting materials and labor in order to insure 
the best possible result. 
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of the Architectural Commission 


Tue architecture of a World’s Fair is primarily 
a stage setting. Built for a few months, it ought not 
to attempt, with plaster and cardboard, an imita- 
tion of permanent buildings, but should accept 
with good grace to be a mid-summer dream, or 
nightmare! Its principal function, after that of 
beinz a form of warehouse, is to create a festive 
atmosphere, a sort of unreal world to take us away 
from the daily humdrum. 

Scenery may aspire to stately settings such as 


Palladio, for instance, devised for the Teatro 
Olimpico of Vicenza, long perspectives of colon- 
nades, domes, temples, obelisks, and all that passed 
in the Sixteenth Century as Roman architecture. 
It is in this spirit that the architectural commissions 
of the Columbian Exposition of 1893, of the St. 
Louis and San Francisco fairs, approached their 
problems. Their success is now architectural his- 
tory. However, art is not limited to one form of ex- 
pression, and it is absurd to condemn a priori any 
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mode other than the sustained eloquence of classic 
tragedy. 

The basic theme of the 1933 Fair was the scien- 
tific achievements of a century, and Science, of all 
human activities, is the least fettered by tradition. 
Its progress is, in fact, measured by its aptitude to 
question yesterday’s beliefs and dicta. This alone 
is justification enough of the Architectural Com- 
mission of the 1933 World’s Fair when they set 
aside, along with many other precedents, orders 
and festoons, and decided to experiment with to- 
day’s forms — if it is foolhardy to say tomorrow's. 

A world’s fair building, whatever the talent of 
its architect, cannot hope to be one of the mile- 
stones of architecture. Its very program and 
temporary nature prevents it from fully expressing 
an historical period with its customs, social condi- 
tions, «sthetic ideals and constructional methods. 
It is by the juxtaposition in one group of con- 
temporary work otherwise scattered in many places 
that a fair may have an influence. It is unfortunate 
that many names and tendencies have to be left out 
either for the sake of obtaining some sort of unity 
of aspect, or more prosaically, because there are 
many architects and few buildings. 

Greek polychromy was an attempt to emphasize 
the lines and planes of a building and to minimize 
distortions, due either to the glare of sunlight or to 
an oversoftening in the shaded areas. The Fair 
proceeds from another principle. Under the dictator- 
ship of Joseph Urban, each building is considered as 
a mere unit of a group, and not as an end by itself. 
Details may be painted out in large areas of brilliant 
hue, if need be. Contrasts and variety are sought 
between buildings, rather than between elements 
of the same building. Urban is right, and he has 
succeeded in making an ensemble of official build- 



































ELECTRICAL BUILDING 


ings, private pavilions, restaurants and attractions 
which otherwise, if played each for itself, would 
have accentuated those gaps in the general plan 
which were due to circumstances over which the 
Architectural Commission had no control. This 
unification of the color scheme has, in the same 
way, been most successfully carried out in the night 
illumination. I saw conservative people gasp at the 
violent pigments covering a whole facade, and then, 
when they left the fair grounds, wonder why the 
streets of the city were so dreadfully drab and gray. 

Several compelling reasons dictated for the prin- 
cipal buildings an exterior treatment without 
glazed openings. In this respect, these buildings 
differ fundamentally from the green-house ideal 
proposed to us as the architecture of tomorrow. 
Then, if | am not mistaken in my doctrine, the 
essence of Modernism is a frank acceptance of 
certain conditions without compromise with a’s- 
thetics or traditions. In this dilemma the doctrine 
won over the fashion. 

Of the architectural changes of recent years, none 
is, to my mind, of more consequence than the tem- 
porary disfavor of ornamentation. Ornaments had 
too often lured architects to design in two dimen- 
sions. A facade was a frontispiece. Deprived of 
these charming and dangerous adjuncts, the archi- 
tect of today has to rely mostly on three dimen- 
sional effects, and on this basis of true architecture 

the volumes. 

The Century of Progress is a magnificent example 
of what can be achieved in this way with the utmost 
simplicity of means in the Chrysler Exhibition 
Building of Messrs. Holabird and Root. 


NoTeE. The comment and criticism of Ely Jaques Kohn, Ralph 
Adams Cram, Frank Lloyd Wright, Albert Kahn and Buckminsier 


> 


Fuller begin on page 23. 
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THE AVENUE OF FLAGS LEADS TO THE HALL OF SCIENCE 


NINE MAJOR BUILDINGS 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION CHICAGO 1933 
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Hedrich-Blessving Studio 


ADMINISTRATION 
BUILDING 


E.H. BENNETT 
H. BURNHAM 
and 


J. A. HOLABIRD 
ARCHITECTS 


This first building of the Exposition 
to be erected has been used continu- 
ously as the offices of the management 
and as headquarters and drafting 
rooms of the Department of Works, 
since 1931. For that reason it is the 
only building with an operating heat- 
ing system. (Plate illustrations and 
detailed description of the plan, con- 
struction, heating and lighting were 
published in THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum for August, 1931.) 
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HALL OF SCIENCE 


PAUL PHILIPPE CRET 
ARCHITECT 


A bove, upper level of “ The Rotunda,” 
the approach to the building from the 
Avenue of Flags, showing the broad 
ramp 


Right, the Rostrum of the south 
elevation, and the tower at night 
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SCIENCE, FROM ACROSS THE SOUTH LAGOON 





The court of the Hall of Science forms a three-acre 





open-air auditorium. Above the rostrum is the panel 
of apparatus for engaging light from Arcturus to 
start the illumination when the Exposition opened. 
The Great Hall, left, (260 by 60 feet and 57 feet high), 
is indirectly lighted from the horizontal steps of the 
ceiling parallel to the main axis, augmented by long, 
colored neon tubes 
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Hedrich-Blessing Studio 


THE GENERAL EXHIBITS GROUP 


HARVEY WILEY CORBETT, ARCHITECT 


Built for exhibits of many and 
varied industries, this building has 
two floors with convenient ramps 
and stairs. In each of the four 
wings a “great hall,” two stories 
high, gives space for large exhibits. 
Twenty blower type fans exhaust 
air through ceiling spaces. Floor 


area, 214,227 sq. ft. 
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Hedrich-Blessing Studio 


THE GENERAL EXHIBITS GROL P 


HARVEY WILEY CORBETT 


ARCHITECT 
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THE ELECTRICAL GROUP 


RAYMOND HOOD, ARCHITECT 


The electrical fountain at night 
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THE ELECTRICAL GROUP 





RAYMOND HOOD. ARCHITECT 
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Examples of all types of electrical equipment ex- 





hibited in this group illustrate the immense strides 


_— in this department of applied science. Ribbed 
* sheet-metal siding is used on the curved surface of 
> the exterior of the great hall, while gypsum board is 
)used for flat surfaces. The interior surfaces are of 
Seypsum wallboard. Structural floors are 1%-inch 
sheathing over expanded steel joists; finish floors 
Dare composition. Roof insulated with layers of 
insulation board. Roof finish, three layers tar- 
saturated ragfelt, mopped with coal tar pitch, with 
gravel embedded. The exhaust fan system for the 
entire group has a capacity of 645,000 cubic feet 
per minute. The gross cubage of the buildings is 


© 5.772.000 cubic feet 
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THE HALL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


RAYMOND HOOD, ARCHITECT 


Above, West Entrance from Science bridge 


Right, Pylons over North Entrance, sculpture by Leo Friedlander 


The Hall of Social Science ts the northerly building of the group 
which includes the Hall of Communications and the Electrical 
Building. The exterior is of gypsum board, the interior of alumi- 
num-primed_ plaster board. The structural frame is of steel. 
Composition finish floors over %-in. sheathing are used for 
interiors; asphalt plank tile over asphalt rag felt on terraces. Air is 
exhausted through ceiling spaces by blower type fans; air intake is 


through the doors 
Jos. V. Crandall 
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Photos. Hedrich-Blessing Studio 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 


F. COLEMAN 
ARCHITECT 


Exhibits of floriculture and horticulture are 
presented throughout the 50,000 sq. ft. of floor 
area of this building. The exterior is of wall- 
board, as is the interior. Monk's cloth is used 
ertensirely as interior background. Ventila- 
tion is by erhaust fans, as in many of the 
other buildings 
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John Mills, Jr 


THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT BUILDING 
and 


COURT OF STATES 


EK. H. BENNETT and ARTHUR BROWN, Jr. 
ARCHITECTS 


{/ previous fairs each State had its separate 
building, making a heterogeneous conglomeration 
of buildings. A logical innovation here provides a 
unified court group, dominated by the U. S. 
Gorernment Building. The court is brilliant with 
the colors and flags of the various States. The 
individuality of each State finds expression 
through the interiors and the exhibits 
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Hedrich-Hlessing Studio 
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IN THE COURT OF STATES 


{ cool and restful colonnade surrounds the 
triangular Court of the States and gives protected 
access to the individual State’s exhibits. The 
colors and seals of the various States provide a 
colorful yet harmonized effect. The New York 
State exhibit, left, was designed by Eugene 
Schoen and features the photomurals of Edward 
Steichen, and the panels in relief by Joseph 
Urban, depicting both the man-made and the 
natural beauties of the state. A section of the 
Adirondack woods was brought from the Moun- 
tains by Gilmore D. Clarke, landscape architect, 
for the outdoor portion of this exhibit 
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= THE TRAVEL AND TRANSPORT BUILDING 


E. H. BENNETT, H. BURNHAM anpb J. A. HOLABIRD 


ARCHITECTS 
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Steamship Fxrhibition Halls 


, One of the most unusual buildings, both in ap- 


) pearance and construction, has as its principal .s ; Be ee ee Te ncaa elaine ee 
feature the suspended dome 205 feet in cerctmmft- Pe paeee EE hg ene: ee, 
favemee. The spider effect is produced by the Dasinctiaeialeinina > igiellncneichihieiaienicnn a: 4 6 annem 
twelve trussed towers and the system of tension - * 
cables which support the * breathing dome.” The yt a __ Sale in Feet 
entire construction is ingeniously arranged to i ad e 10 200 we 
allow for expansion and contraction due to tem- -j} ‘ar? a 
perature changes and to varying live loads caused 2 . 
by snow. The construction of the Travel and Lene of Super 
Transport Building was fully described in THE \ ; J 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum for October, 1931, pages i. Pad 
491 through 456, and pages 501 through 506 — 
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AGRICULTURAL BUILDING 


EK. H. BENNETT and ARTHUR BROWN, Jr. 


ARCHITECTS 


The erhibits housed are largely foodstuffs and agricultural machinery. The erterior 
walls are of Douglas fir plywood and gypsum wallboard. Interior walls of plaster board. 
Terraces are of asphalt plank over asphalt and felt membrane. Ventilation is by means 
of exhaust fans, using ceiling spaces as ducts; air intake through open doorways 
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ON THE FAIR 


BY ELY JACQUES KAHN 


L, Is difficult, to say the least, to have a broad 
picture of the Fair, finding one’s self day after day 
on the grounds and worrying about details of one’s 
own buildings. 

It has been interesting to listen to the reactions of 
painters, sculptors, architects, visitors to the build- 
ings, and obtain their impressions of the entire 
scheme. There are the die-hards, who miss the 
glorious sham of 1893, the classic scenery which 
stamped its version of an historic period for four 
decades on a complacent public. The purists are 
worried about the color of the buildings, some 
criticizing the boldness of contrasts, the broad 
use of blacks, blues, oranges. There are the cynics, 
who look at the simplicity of the designs of buildings 
and exhibits and fail to realize that a period which 
will produce an almost complete statement of 
contemporary design has something definite to 
say and is about to say it. 

The shortcomings are only too evident. When one 
reflects on the great shows of 1925 and 1931 in Paris, 
the recent exhibitions in Germany, even our own 
in California in recent years, one misses verdure, a 
mellowness that comes from fine planting, beautiful 
trees. One knows that, in spite of a glorious site on 
the shores of a great lake, the land is crude and new. 
With economic conditions as they have been, it is a 
miracle that anything has been done, though one 
yearns, in spite of the facts, for masses of green that 
might have softened the severity of the buildings 
and flecked their surfaces with shadows. Perhaps, 
when the summer draws out, the trees and bushes 
already planted will respond to the efforts of the 
landscape staff. 

The entrances are poor and meager. Realizing 
again the financial stringencies, one still resents the 
ineffectual approaches that should have whetted 
one’s curiosity. There is still time to improve the 
situation, but, at the moment, beyond huge parking 
spaces and elaborate systems of traffic control, 
there is little realization of the virtue of a first im- 
pression. One stumbles over information booths, 
hot dog stands, souvenir rubbish, ad nauseum. 

Urban’s color scheme for the entire exhibition has 
done at least one vital thing. Being unable to 
assimilate the varied degrees of good and bad taste 
of individual designers, he has whipped the whole 
scheme into a picture of sparkling color that is 
intriguing to say the least. He has avoided the 
restrained and chaste pastel inanities for a palette 
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that is restricted to primary colors and a severely 
limited number of related tones. The result is bold, 
fresh and masculine. By judicious use of dark blues 
and blacks, he has embalmed various architectural 
experiments that are fortunately hidden to the 
average visitor. He has realized that in sunlight and 
in perspective the faces of a building take varied 
tones. In accentuating these planes by color con- 
trasts, he has strengthened the solidity of the build- 
ings, accenting certain important characteristics, 
quieting others. 

It would seem to me that this color statement is 
by all odds the most vital contribution to a new 
architecture. We have been so subservient to a 
literary version of what classic architecture might 
have been that a sense of color has almost left us. 
White buildings; streets of gray — dirty gray and 
buff — are our present ideals in actual building. 
One has failed to remember that all architectural 
history speaks of colored buildings as natural and 
instinctive until the late Renaissance in Italy 
evoked its version of Greece, or better still, Rome. 
The struggles to break back into color are oases in 
history. 

With the color as an outstanding accomplishment, 
one must bow to the splendid handling of the ex- 
hibits themselves, the interiors of the various 
buildings, the lighting, general color schemes and 
lettering. If any one doubts that this work will not 
have a great influence on American architecture of 
the immediate future, he must question the shrewd 
judgment of the average citizen. 

When one realizes that men all over the country 
designed the various booths, displays, buildings, 
quite apart from those handled directly by the Ad- 
ministration staff of architects, one is impressed 
with a fine standard of accomplishment. There is a 
clarity of presentation, a reticence, a sense of fine 
discretion, that mark a considerable number, and 
that is saying a great deal for the result of an ex- 
hibition put through in a period when most men 
were debating how they could afford any sort of 
presentation. Most of the buildings have excellent 
displays, simply stating their facts, beautifully 
lettered and keeping up the tempo which unques- 
tionably derived its initiative from an able direction 
at the Administration Building. 

The lighting of the buildings has nothing seriously 
in advance over what has been seen before. In fact, 
one misses the splendid richness of water and light 
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displays that were so delightful in the Colonial 
Exhibition in Paris. Cost again, apparently. The 
street lighting also evidences little gain over former 
shows. The engineer apparently has been given too 
much authority or someone ignored the results of 
recent shows abroad. The standards are awkward 
in form, though efficient in actual illumination. 

I have left a discussion of the architecture, proper, 
to the end of these notes because one is bound to 
become personal, and generalities are tiresome. 
This seems to have given a grand opportunity for 
the building of paper architecture, the sort of thing 
one sees in college projects, and the results are 
curious and at times wonderful. One finds one build- 
ing copying as much of the 1925 exhibition as one 
poor defenseless structure could hold. When one 
suspects how dated the plaster feathers and whirls 
have become, one smiles with relief that there is 
relatively little of this about. 

Another building has coldly copied the charming 
Swedish pavilion of the same 1925 fair, a rather 
pathetic admission of inspiration. There are the 
devotees of the vertical and horizontal slab school 
of architecture, also reminiscent of the foreign 
architectural journals. This sounds, no doubt, like 
a negative approach, but one looks, after all, at 
the irritating elements if one respects other virtues. 
There are many fine clean structures, with Paul 
Cret’s Hall of Science surely leading the way as to 
its mass, general arrangement and interior. Urban’s 
color gives it a fantastic character, with its enor- 
mous masses of deep blue, orange and white, but it 


is interesting and stimulating, surely, to everyone. 

Italy's building tries to be modern in the amaz- 
ing way that propaganda seems to demand. 
Sweden, as usual, in a modest way, shows its sure 
sense of scale and fitness. The interior is interesting 
and filled with objects of craft that, unfortunately, 
are only too lacking in the entire show. 

Will the architecture of the entire Fair have an 
influence? Is it important? It would seem clear that 
designers have unanimously attempted to study 
their buildings in masses, avoiding the usual collec- 
tion of mongrel sculpture that most fairs have 
evidenced. There is practically no ornament; the 
surfaces are broken into various planes often to 
permit light sources to develop interesting forms. 
There is some sculpture, but it would not seem to 
have been handled in a way that is convincing. 
There are a number of mural decorations that 
command respect and they fortunately have not 
had to combat ornamented walls. 

The influence, as I would see it, if one can be 
unbiased so close to the site, is that there is little 
of sham, either in construction or actual design. 
We are apparently not being directed towards new 
ornamental forms, fortunately for us if such ele- 
ments have to be imported or forged. The weakness 
that is displayed is that a good modern design, by its 
very simplicity, demands a sense of proportion and 
value that shows up a poor designer. In this, there 
is nothing new, and the world will go on to recognize 
strength and smile at the copyists and the propa- 
gandists, as before. 


RETROGRESSION, UGLINESS 
V 
ADAMS CRAM 


BY RALPH 


Pernars I have no right to say anything on this 
subject as I have not been at the Exposition, have 
seen only photographs, and therefore cannot esti- 
mate the unusual lighting effects which at night are 
said measurably to mitigate the novel architectural 
forms and produce effects of beauty that otherwise 
(it is, I think, generally admitted) do not exist. Ac- 
cepting this caveat, I would say something like this. 

The ‘‘ progress’’ indicated by the architecture is 
solely that along technological and scientific lines. 
These are, of course, sufficiently obvious. I should 
hesitate to admit that the last century has produced 
nothing else. ‘‘Progress’’ implies advance, not 
merely change, and the spiritual, intellectual and 
artistic developments (if any) of the century are 
of greater value than those which alone are here 
set forth. 

It may be admitted that this architecture we 
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now see, which, to put it baldly, seems to me a 
casual association of the gasometer, the freight yard 
and the grain elevator, is an appropriate manifesta- 
tion of technological civilization, but in my opinion 
this places the emphasis where it does not belong. 

Moreover, I claim that there is a difference 
between beauty and ugliness, that personal inclina- 
tions and the ephemeral fashions of a time change 
neither the one nor the other, and as the Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago, archeological and artificial 
as it was, did indeed express itself in terms of beauty, 
so I maintain the present showing is one of incor- 
rigible ugliness. 

Finally, I am persuaded that the “‘style’’ adopted 
for the present Chicago buildings is already old- 
fashioned and outmoded. It is already being aban- 
doned in Europe. It has had its day, and will have 
no greater permanence than the “‘Queen Anne,” the 
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‘Richardson Romanesque’ or the ‘‘ Mission Style"’ 
in the late Nineteenth Century. 

For these reasons I deplore what has been done 
architecturally at this Exposition. I consider that 
it represents not real ‘‘ progress’’ but definite retro- 
gression, even degeneration. From the beginnings of 
architecture at the hands of that first and great 
master of the art, Imhotep of the 3rd Dynasty in 
Egypt, down to the year 1830, A.D., architecture 
(and indeed, all the arts) was always marked by the 
quality of beauty, even though this showed itself 
through an almost infinite series of styles. There was 
visible the struggle to accomplish beauty, even in 
the various periods of ‘Dark Ages’’ which have 
regularly intervened between the eras of great 
culture and high civilization. 

With the year 1830 there was a change, and for 
the first time in world history the instinctive 
creation of beauty gave place to a barbarous ac- 
ceptance of, and, latterly, a search for, ugliness. 
By the year 1880 there was a visible revolt against 
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the architectural savagery of, for example, the 
buildings of the Centennial Exposition in Phila- 
delphia. Since then America has led in the attempt 
at a recovery of significant beauty in its architec- 
ture, until this country stood first in the quality 
of its architectural product. 

I look on the architecture of the Century of 
Progress as a definite retrogression, a reversal of a 
fine tendency and a return to the regrettable aber- 
rations of the fifty years of «sthetic ‘* Dark Ages”’ 
in the United States. I cannot believe that it rep- 
resents a definite movement. Instead, even as 
Rockefeller Center in New York is the reductio ad 
absurdum of technocratic principles, so these build- 
ings at Chicago will prove not only a revelation 
but a warning. It is the end of an era and, therefore, 
paradoxically enough, I welcome this architectural 
demonstration not for what it is, but because it may 
very well result in what is theologically known as 
“conviction of sin’’ and consequently an amend- 
ment if not of life, at least of artistic forms. 


‘¢PSEUDO”’ 


v 
BY FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


rT 
Warn I am asked to write or speak about the 
Dawes Fair at Chicago— and continually I am 
asked to do one or the other — my feelings are 
curious. Mixed. Perhaps something gets to me like 
the sensations of the woman who longed for a child 
and, one day, found one gratuitously laid on her 
doorstep, only to discover the child to be a doll. 

In this instance, the hoax goes so far as to forge in 
this foundling on the doorstep a resemblance to 
myself. Let’s look at the doll. 

Eyes closed but features none the less recogniz- 
able. Pinned to the dress is the familiar label 
“surface and mass,” but, by countenance, the 
manikin acknowledges as sire the straight line and 
flat plane of the machine age that first appeared in 
our country some thirty years ago. The doll, as an 
illegitimate offspring, is amusing but equivocal and 
wakens a rueful train of recollection as I look upon 
its features to see that where they are new, they are 
not good; and where they are good, they are not 
new. 

This latest inflation testifies afresh to how little 
the ‘‘artistic’’ really have in their lives. How fussy- 
feeble their desire is. How little power is in them. To 
have enough synthetic “forms divine’’ to go around 
the select eclectic circle may be desirable. 

But no synthesis is involved in this Fair except 
wholesale imitation, hit or miss, of the genuine new 
forms that occurred in our country in out of the way 


places many years ago. A formula has now been 
deduced from them that may be made to pass for a 
new style for a while. The “ public,”” whatever that 
is, may be partially weaned from pseudo-classic only 
to find another “‘ pseudo”’ thrust into its arms. How 
stale it all is where the spirit is hungry for reality, 
any artist, yes and it seems to me even the artistic, 
must at least see. 

To me, of course, the whole performance is petty, 
strident and base. Great repose, belonging by na- 
ture to the spontaneous, genuine originality which 
almost all of the superficial forms helplessly or 
craftily resemble, are nowhere. 

Genuine art must come from the inside. Never 
from the will. And here is no inside. Only an “I 
will,’ or an empty artifice. 1 am no pontif. But still 
youthful in creative energy I feel all these ignoble 
satisfactions to be contemptible waste, if no worse. 
Of course, they are far worse because impotence is 
the consequence. Something deeper than the artistic 
perpetrators of this latest eclecticism could under- 
stand has passed through the place where great art 
should have been. In that place there was only the 
‘“‘artistic.’’ Therefore, again, nothing has happened 
except gesture and gaudy — sometimes bawdy 
self-indulgence. Viewing the Fair, one cannot help 
wondering what might happen were the “‘system”’ 
in its present extremity to break? Something genu- 
ine in’Creative Art might then get a break. 
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A PAGEANT OF BEAUTY 


BY ALBERT 


Apias.e as is much of the building at the 
Chicago Fair, it can hardly be called “architecture.” 
Indeed, the problem must necessarily be one of 
stage-setting — festive, gay, colorful and joyous, 
in which anything savoring of permanent architec- 
ture would be quite out of place. 

All who had misgivings about the Century of 
Progress after viewing one of the first efforts 
the Travel and Transport Building — will be agree- 
ably surprised at what has followed. The Exposition 
is a distinct success and a credit to those in charge 
of administration as well as design. A pageant of 
indescribable beauty has been created. Color has 
been used lavishly and daringly under masterly 
direction. The lighting effects are breath-taking. 
New materials are in evidence and what is partic- 
ularly striking is the absence of windows. These 
have been omitted for the very good reason that 
they would have served no purpose. 
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As to the significance of the Fair in future archi- 
tecture: Its influence will, no doubt, be felt. Color 
will be used more freely, but, let us hope, with 
greater restraint, for permanent work could never 
stand the riot of color at the Fair. As for the win- 
dowless. building, no substitute will ever serve for 
sunshine and daylight, and attempts to do without 
them, even with air conditioning, will prove failures. 

Comparison between the present Fair and that of 
93 is futile. Notwithstanding the opinion of many 
that the latter was responsible for the era of 
classicism and copyism that followed, it served 
admirably in presenting to a nation, then sadly in 
need of it, the beauty inherent in monumental 
planning and grouping enhanced by adequate 
landscaping. The present Exposition meets the 
problem in a different, more novel, though no less suc- 
cessful manner. A ‘‘Century of Progress”’ is clearly 
expressed in the buildings of this latest Exposition. 


PROFIT-CONTROL AND THE PSEUDO-SCIENTIFIC 


BY BUCKMINSTER 


Ay OPINION has been asked as to whether the Chi- 
cago World's Fair of 1933 will have an equal influ- 
ence upon the architecture of its following years to 
that brought about by the first Chicago World’s 
lair. The question presupposes that the building 
styles of the first Chicago World’s Fair did exert an 
architectural influence on the general building in the 
l'nited States for several following decades. 

It is the sense of the opinion rendered herewith 
that this was not so. The viewpoint is taken in this 
instance that architecture is in the “‘effect’’ cate- 
gory and not ‘‘casual.”’ It seems quite as easy to 
suppose that the architectural forms of the first 
World's Fair simply characterized the dominant 
attitude of those in control of economic affairs at 
that time. It is also reasonable that the dominant 
attitude in question, following this supposition, 
might have varied little in the ensuing years. Their 
buildings seem to say, ‘‘ Let well enough alone.’’ The 
force that characterized itself in the 1890's was not 
spent until 1927. 

It follows logically that the similarity of building 
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styles to those of the first World’s Fair, in following 
decades, was occasioned by a continuance of the 
same attitude by those in control of economic af- 
fairs, or even to a negative attitude born of a lack of 
faith in evolutionary disquietudes. 

Properly to judge of the character displayed in 
design all fallacial and prejudicial romance must 
be discarded. The notion, for instance, that the 
acknowledged professional architect of any one 
of the large buildings of the early Chicago World's 
Fair and their structural counterparts of the 
decades following were 100 per cent responsible for 
their design, must be discarded. There was a pretty- 
nursemaid idea rampant in the years in question 
that our child might choose to be policeman, motor- 
man, architect, doctor or cow and that all that was 
necessary was to apprentice or study for such a 
‘“calling’’ with the supposed result that if you had 
chosen to be an architect, for instance, all you had 
to do was to spend a few years in the Beaux Arts, 
and returning, design buildings with the same eccen- 
tric independence as that enjoyed by a sculptor. 
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This notion has been, from a mathematical view- 
point, about 99 per cent erroneous. It is true that 
the most successful bank-era architects have ‘‘com- 
posed’’ as a painter to a certain degree, but only 
when they have shrewdly learned to realize that the 
psychology of the patron, and the graft system of 
the city involved, and the underground economic 
control of the banking fraternities, and the labor 
racketeers’ interest must be considered as of 95 per 
cent important, against 1 per cent for the visual 
design. (The physical requirements approximated 
4 per cent.) 

With a clear determination of the stress require- 
ments of the whole social-economic mechanism of 
buildings and a true mathematical factoring of these 
it would seem much more fitting to label the archi- 
tectural excretions of the era characterized by the 
first World’s Fair, and but recently deceased, by 
titles more appropriate to the relative proportions 
of the controlling factors. Instead of calling such 
buildings ‘‘Classical,’’ ‘‘ Romanesque,” ‘‘Gothic”’ 
and ‘Tudor,’ it would be much more to the point 
and quite amusing to recognize them as Kreugeric, 
Mitchellian or Greek Insull. 

Recent disclosures of banking practices clearly 
confirm to the populace the blood poisoning of in- 
dustrial growth by the parasitical infection of a 
small body of predatory men. The latters’ dominant 
interest has been the extraction of profit from all 
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of 1893, replete with classic 
sculpture and cascades 


human inter-service rather than the development of 
natural forces as progressively revealed by the 
fraternity of scientific minded. 

Progress has been made, but only through fool- 
hardy and eventually bankrupt and forgotten 
visionaries; ‘‘cranks”’ in their day. It is not surpris- 
ing that the patronage of schools of design by this 
spider economics, without which no well-established 
‘‘school’’ could for long exist, should intuitively 
adhere to a policy of non-fundamental-designing- 
change, lest their profit system be endangered. A 
profit system is self-evidently most lucrative on a 
basis of maximum extraction with minimum capital 
expenditure or system change. 

Conservative control being prejudiced and non- 
adaptive has always fared ill with major environ- 
ment change. Popular novelties disrupt the smooth 
flow of dividends in the “ good old”’ business circles. 
The desperate yet futile plagiarisms, pseudo-scien- 
tific wonders, and_ garish advertising-mania 
architecture of the '33 World's Fair, designed to 
restimulate ‘‘business’’ for the ‘‘ good olds,” rather 
than serving as a copyable composition for the cur- 
rent generations may be analyzed as symbolizing 
the kaleidoscopic environment of the present world 


revolution out of which will grow an architecture 


typified by no one form but whose single character- 
istic will be a continuity of growthfulness and 
adaptability. 
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CRITICS SPEAK 


Random Reactions from Chance Conversations 


I, you ask me what I think of the architectural 
scheme, I'll be frank and tell you I think it’s crazy. 
I’m sure that if Harry K. Thaw drove through here 
he'd know he killed the wrong architect. I think the 
model houses, however, are very utilitarian, al- 
though I can’t enthuse over some of the designs. I 
haven’t been through all of them because I’m suf- 
fering from ‘‘dog’’ trouble and want to sit here and 
rest my feet. I think, though, that the lumber house 
is the best of the lot. The fair as a whole is a per- 
fectly grand educational enterprise. My only criti- 
cism might be that the explanatory notes in the Hall 
of Science are perhaps too brief for the comprehen- 
sion of the ordinary visitor.’’ — Dr. Frederick Foley, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


‘ 

It’s something like New York — these build- 
ings. There are so many ways you can build, but 
this is net a bad design even if it’s something so 
different. The color’s what does it; the color is very 
good. | remember in Copenhagen in 1884, when I 
was learning my trade, we had an exposition and 
used bright colors like this, red and white and blue, 
and that’s what made that a success. But these flat 
roofs —- you must figure on storms in winter and a 
flat roof isn’t so good. The style in general, though, 
is first class. I liked the steel house; it’s practical. 
The glass house, though, is not.”’ HH. C. Hartvig- 
sen, carpenter, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


| T's all quite elaborate and very impressive, even 
to the advanced mind, much less the feeble one such 
as my own. The architectural design to my way of 
thinking is the last word. It’s the color that makes it; 
if they were left blank, these buildings would just be 
a series of walls. I liked that Florida house and the 
glass house. They were very fine and looked so very 
comfortable.’’ — Joel Newton, advertising, Chicago, 


Ill. 


CAN'T say I care much for the buildings. They’re 


not symmetrical — some high, some low. I like the 
modern design very much, but I don’t like the sky- 
line on account of the lack of symmetry. The illum- 
ination is the most attractive feature of the exposi- 
tion. Of the model houses, I liked the Masonite and 
the Sloane buildings. The Masonite is especially at- 
tractive for a small house and shows originality in 
the matter of decorations and furnishings. House- 
keeping would be a joy in these modern homes.” 
— Mrs. Harry Stein, housewife, Chicago, Il. 


Vi RS. BLACKBURN and myself are quite impressed 
with it all in some ways, but in the daytime these all 
remind us of a lot of factory buildings. With the light- 
ing effects at night, though, it makes a very beauti- 
ful picture. Still, it doesn’t seem to compare quite 
with your fair in 93, according to my way of think- 
ing, but I might be somewhat prejudiced. The brick 
house in the model housing exhibit doesn’t appeal to 
me from the outside and I don’t think I'll bother to 
go through it. The outside scares you, as it seems a 
bit too radical. I like the Masonite house because 
the material is pretty and the Rostone house is a 
beauty, too.”” — Dr. W. J. Blackburn, Dayton, Ohio. 
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a I’ve seen has made a great impres- 
sion on me. The buildings are certainly different 
from anything I ever saw before. I had a general 
idea of what it would be like from driving through 
the grounds a few months ago, but the finished pic- 
ture is beyond the imagination. The housing ex- 
hibits are all very wonderful. I rather like the Ro- 
stone house; the arrangement seemed to be the most 
practical.’’ — N. E. Johnson, banker, Monmouth, Il. 


| THINK it’s all quite beautiful, particularly at 
night. I am definitely and favorably impressed with 
the style. It hasn’t been done very often, but I like 
it here as it is. Most of these model houses are 
lovely. My favorites are the Florida House and the 
Masonite House, and the green room in the Mason- 
ite is the choice room in all the houses, in my 
opinion.” Mrs. Frederick Foley, housewife, St. 
Paul, Minn. 


orgy 

| HESE buildings? I think you have to get used to 
them. They’re so different, but the colors are lovely. 
Some of these model homes I like, others I don’t 
care for at all. The brick and glass houses are too 
much like prisons. The Good Housekeeping home is 
the one I prefer.’’— Mrs. J. C. Lawrence, housewife, 
Oak Park, Illinois. 


6“ 

I LIKE it all very much, and much more than I 
had expected. The designs aren’t so bad, but they 
certainly are different. I didn’t visit any of the model 
homes, but I may later. I already own my own home 
and don’t expect to be in a position to buy another 
for a while, so what’s the use of courting unrest? 
Some of the exteriors, though, do seem to be a bit 
far-fetched.’’ — E. T. Pares, lawyer, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 
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Architects, Holabird, Brown, Cret, Corbett, Walker, Bennett, Hood and Burnham 
J 
PLANNING AND PLANNERS 


BY LOUIS SKIDMORE 


Chief of Design, Department of Works 


The architects of A Century of Progress Exposition 
had the advantage of starting at a relatively early 
date on their task. In the beginning they had ample 
time for dreaming the dreams from which unique 
and original things are created. They were given 
plenty of freedom to develop and improvise their 
architectural theme. It was realized that in the 
beginning it is well to give the imagination free run 
in order to get the best results. If necessary later on, 
limitations could be imposed without nullifying the 
imaginative concepts. The life and freshness of the 
Exposition buildings are reflections of that early 
freedom. 

It should be remembered that this Exposition 
was conceived in a time of high prosperity, but has 
been built in the period of the worst depression 
the nation has ever experienced. 

The first objective was to design a World’s Fair 
that would depict the century of progress in science 
and its effects on industry and life. The method of 
choosing the Architectural Commission was de- 
signed to engage the abilities of the ablest men in 
the profession to work together in unity for a com- 
mon purpose. In 1928 President Rufus C. Dawes 
called on Raymond Hood of New York and Paul 


Philippe Cret of Philadelphia — architects whose 
professional standing merits membership on any 
national commission. Each of these men, with a 
representative of the Board of Trustees, considered 
several lists of fifty architects each, undertaking to 
select five men with these qualifications: (1) emi- 
nence as designers; (2) capability as demonstrated 
in existing buildings of their creation; (3) ability to 
cooperate. 

The architects thus chosen were Harvey Wiley 
Corbett of New York, Paul Philippe Cret of Phila- 
delphia, Raymond Hood of New York, Arthur 
Brown, Jr., of San Francisco, and Ralph T. Walker 
of New York. 

These five, after full consideration of many 
names, unanimously chose Edward H. Bennett, 
John A. Holabird and Hubert Burnham as the 
Chicago architects to serve on the Commission. 

The first meeting of the newly formed Archi- 
tectural Commission was held the last week of May, 
1928 — just five years before the Exposition they 
were to design was to open its gates. 

The first statement of the Commission presented 
to the Board of Trustees may be interesting: 

‘The architecture of the buildings and grounds 
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of the Exposition of 1933 will illustrate in definite 
form the development of the art of architecture 
since the great Fair of 1893, not only as in America 
but in the world at large. New elements of con- 
struction, products of modern invention and sci- 
ence, will be the factors of the architectural com- 
position. Artificial light, the tremendous progress 
of which has astonished all designers in recent 
years, will become an inherent component of the 
architectural composition. The extraordinary op- 
portunities of the site for the use of water as an 
intrinsic element of the composition will be de- 
veloped to the maximum. 

‘The architecture of the world is undergoing a 
great change. It has shown those signs that in- 
dicate a birth of a great fresh impulse. The archi- 
tects of the Chicago World’s Fair of 1933 intend 
that the buildings of the Fair shall express the 
beauty of form and detail of both the national and 


international aspects of this creative movement.”’ 


wv SITE. The architects had a site that was dif- 
ferent from that of any previous Exposition. It was 
long and narrow — about three and a half miles in 
length, in width varied from several hundred yards 
to a quarter of a mile, and included an island of 
about 80 acres adjoining the mainland and forming 
a lagoon. The architects were told that they could 
develop this site as they thought best. No restric- 
tions were placed upon them. 

Following the first meeting the members of the 
Architectural Commission agreed to study the 
problems of site and ground layout, to prepare 
sketches of their solutions and to meet later in the 
year. A second meeting was scheduled for the first 
week in December, 1928, and a third meeting was 
held in the latter part of January, 1929. 

In the light of the present day some of the schemes 
presented by various members might seem fan- 
tastic and bizarre. One scheme suggested emphasiz- 
ing height in the buildings, a skyscraper fair. 

There were suggestions in virtually all the plans 
for elevated mechanical transportation throughout 
the grounds so that visitors would not have to 
walk or use ordinary types of vehicles. Virtually 
all suggestions recommended vertical treatment. 
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A plan of January 1928 showing a 
semblance of symmetry, axes and the 
grand manner 


Still another developed the idea of high buildings 
so grouped as to constitute a great auditorium and 
bowl. Visitors would look down instead of up. 
Crowds would move from one circle of terraces to 
another, look down into a bowl’s great dramatic 
effect. 

One composition was divided into three parts, 
different from each other, spreading north and 
south according to the terrain. It was reasoned 
that the whole composition could not be seen by the 
visitor from any one view and that an effort to 
make it comprehensive would automatically pro- 
duce a monotony of symmetry and sameness. 

It was agreed that the commissioners would bend 
their energies to come to a general agreement on 
the ground plan, taking the best elements of each 
plan and combining them as far as possible. 

The plans had three general common denomina- 
tors: (1) they stressed the vertical; (2) they pro- 
vided for mechanical transportation; (3) they all 
were symmetrical, following in this respect the 
tradition of former expositions. 

After careful consideration the architects and the 
Exposition authorities determined that such things 
as moving sidewalks as thoroughfares through the 
grounds and through the buildings were impractical. 

In the spring of 1929, one of the members sailed 
for Europe. The idea of an asymmetrical plan was 
brewing in his mind. He was on his way to Madrid to 
judge an architectural competition. He stopped in 
Paris, en route. 

At the Café des deux Magots he found two Archi- 
tectural Scholarship men and he told them of his 
ideas in connection with the forthcoming Chicago 
Exposition. He sketched his parti on one of the 
famous marble top tables of that old cafe and said 
he wanted a sketch prepared. 

Several days later he returned to Paris. In the 
meantime the students had worked over their draft- 
ing boards day and night. The next morning the 
Commissioner and the sketch were on the train. 

When he arrived in New York, the Commission 
had already been in session for a day. The architects 
had been thinking largely in terms of a symmetrical 
plan. The newly arrived member of the Commission 
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A plan of December 1929 informal 
but monumental and mullti-leveled, 
with many elevators 
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presented his sketch. A colossal tower dominated 
the plan, a tower so high that there was not room 
enough on the paper and it soared clear out of the 
rendering. ‘‘It was for Chicago.” 

But there was one feature in this plan very dif- 
ferent from any of the others. It was unsymmetrical. 
The balance of tower with tower and pillar with 
pillar was absent. 

The discussion which ensued ran fast and 
furious, ending at last in a decision that was vital 
a decision without which it is difficult now to see 
how the job of building this exposition could have 
been accomplished. They decided on an unsym- 
metrical plan. They were cutting adrift from the 
past, breaking away from traditions of balance and 
symmetry and classical design 

In adopting this asymmetrical plan the members 
of the Commission were embarking on a new deal in 
Exposition architecture. But the Commission was 
unanimous in supporting the venture and the plan 
was carried out by the entire group. 

From the early sketches of multi-storied buildings 
two ideas were carried over into the horizontal 
type of architecture finally built: (1) the principle 
of bringing people to the upper levels and letting 
them filter down inside; (2) the principle of so 
connecting the buildings that people might go from 
one to another on outside ramps. 

The Works Department of the Exposition came 
into existence later in 1929. It was decided by the 
management that the architects were to present 
the designs for the buildings and the Department 
of Works was to develop the working drawings. 
Work was started on a 32-foot model of the Ex- 
position. Daniel H. Burnham, Jr., son of the builder 
of the 1893 World’s Fair, was made Director of 
Works, Clarence W. Farrier, Assistant Director, 
and the writer, Chief of Design. 

Work was started on sketches and drawings for 
the Administration Building and for the Travel and 
Transport Building under the supervision of the 
Chicago members of the Architectural Commission, 
Messrs. Bennett, Burnham and Holabird. 

By early 1930 the practical requirements under 
which the architects were to work became known. 
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The market crash of 1929 and the beginning of the 
depression in 1930 made it necessary to exercise 
the most rigid economy. The grandiose effects of old 
Fairs were not to be considered. There was to be 
no parade of plaster, ginger-bread ornamentation, 
columns and arcades. 

It had been determined that the Exposition 
would stand on its own feet financially, that unlike 
any other Fair it would not use any of the tax- 
payer’s money, and would accept no subsidy from 
the Federal, State or local governments. It had 
been decided, too, that the buildings must. pay for 
themselves through the sale of exhibit space. 

These known facts gave the architects a founda- 
tion on which to work. The advantages of the 
unsymmetrical plan were immediately apparent. 
It permitted a flexibility in design and construction 
that a symmetrical, set plan could not possibly 
provide. It enabled the builders to prepare for any 
contingency — to build a large or a small Fair, 
large or small buildings, depending on the financing 
and the funds made available for building. 

As the plans developed, the various members of 
the Architectural Commission divided the area for 
architectural development. Each drew a different 
part of the grounds. 

Raymond Hood was to design the Electrical 
Group on Northerly Island. Paul Cret was to design 
a General Exhibits Building but instead, on the 
same site, as events turned out, he designed the Hall 
of Science. This building originally had been placed 
in the center of the lagoon but it was moved to the 
mainland. The General Exhibits Group became 
Corbett’s. The Administration Building, the Travel 
and Transport Building and the various entrances 
became the task of the Chicago members of the 
Architectural Commission; the Island was divided 
between Bennett and Brown, who took the Dairy 
Building, the Agricultural Building, the States 
Building and the United States Government Build- 
ing, and Hood, who took the vast Electrical Group. 

Every building planned in 1929, with one excep- 
tion, is now standing on the Exposition grounds. 
The finished form and design may be radically 
different from the original conception, but every 
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building is there with the exception of the Tower 
of Water and Light and that has been succeeded, in 
a measure, by the colossal Sky Ride. 

Late in 1930 Ferruccio Vitale was made a member 
of the Architectural Commission and started the 
studies on landscaping. Alfred Geiffert has since 
been added and under their direction the landscap- 
ing of the Exposition was accomplished. 

In the spring of 1932 Joseph Urban was given 
direction of the color of the Exposition, and his 
assistant, Otto Teegen, was assigned to carry out 
the color scheme from the sketches prepared by Mr. 
Urban. The interior color of the buildings has been 
under the supervision of Shepard Vogelgesang. Lee 
Lawrie has been consultant on the sculpture. 

In the fall of 1932, D’Arcy Ryan, with the re- 
sources of the laboratory and equipment of the 
General Electric Company and Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, was given 
responsibility for the exterior illumination. 

One of the internal problems of the Architectural 
Commission was to arrange effectively in the gen- 
eral ensemble the special buildings of several large 
exhibitors. The Commission had no jurisdiction 
over the selection of the architect, but the designs 
of the building were subject to the Commission’s 
approval. In every instance these buildings have 
proved highly satisfactory. 

The Department of Works, grown to great size, 
has correlated the efforts of the architects and has 
developed working drawings from the designs. The 
specifications were put out for competitive bids in 
each case. Actually the entire scheme of operations 
has not been very different from that of a very large 
architectural firm. 

The total cost of buildings at this Exposition is 
not staggering, yet these structures, if built of 
permanent materials, would represent an outlay of 
approximately $150,000,000. It takes almost as 
many drawings to produce a building for tem- 
porary use as for a permanent structure. 

In addition to the job of seeing that the Exposi- 
tion buildings were constructed, the Exposition 
has built utility lines equivalent to those required 
by a city of 1,000,000 inhabitants — miles of 
sewers, water pipes, gas mains, electric conduits. 

The Department of Works has been an important 
contributor to the personnel of the other divisions 
of the Exposition organization. Both the Exhibits 
and Concessions Departments have utilized the 
experience of men whose original service was in 
this department. 

When the Design Division was established in the 
Exhibits Department to cooperate with exhibitors 
and to counsel and advise with them on their ex- 
hibits, the writer was placed in charge of this ac- 
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tivity. At the same time Nathaniel A. Owings, who 
had been development supervisor in the Depart- 
ment of Works, was assigned to the Concessions 
Department in a similar capacity. In both cases 
other members of the Works Department went 
with them. The advantage of such an arrangement 
was that it provided both the Exhibits and Con- 
cessions Departments with men to carry into the 
Exhibits and Concessions the same spirit and char- 
acter that has been developed in the architecture 
of the Exposition. 

In the case of the Exhibits Department, it meant 
working with more than 500 exhibitors, and, within 
a space of a few months, filling buildings that had 
taken from two to three years to arrange for. It 
meant carrying into the interiors of the buildings 
the ideas expressed on the exteriors. It meant guid- 
ing exhibitors on the design of their displays. The 
method of procedure was much the same as in the 
operation of the Department of Works. Exhibitors 
were required to submit all designs for exhibits for 
criticism, revision and final approval, in much the 
same manner as the plans for the buildings them- 
selves were originally handled. Practically the same 
procedure was also followed in the design and plan- 
ning of major concession features. 

Soon after the opening of the Exposition the re- 
maining personnel of the Department of Works was 
largely absorbed in the Department of Operations 
and Maintenance, to have supervision of the 
finished buildings and grounds and to be in charge 
of all programs and events. 

Those who visit this Exposition, whether they 
are architectural experts or laymen, will find out- 
standing departures from the past. It will be 
natural for them to ask what the effects on the 
future of building A Century of Progress will have. 
There have been speculations ad infinitum. It is 
hazardous to make predictions. The buildings are 
purely temporary exhibit structures. Yet in style 
and design the new thought here developed may 
have a marked result on the future. 

Certainly this architecture is free from the 
shackles of the past. It has brought the building and 
the exhibits it is to house into a close and sensible 
relationship with each other. The economy of con- 
struction, the use of new materials or the new uses 
of traditional materials, the departures in illumina- 
tion, the use of color in ways hardly imagined 
before may forecast a rew era in building, an era 
that lays stress not so much on permanence as on 
the functioning of a bui'ding during its actual life, 
a building era that forges the limitations of the past 
and designs buildings which are basically honest, 
which express the task they are performing, and 
which actually perform that task. 
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« Chicago Aerial Surrey Co. 


THE EXPOSITION FROM THE NORTH, DOMINATED BY THE SKY RIDE TOWERS. 


ADLER PLANETARIUM, EXTREME LEFT; SHEDD AQUARIUM, LOWER RIGHT 


EXHIBITION BUILDINGS 
OF VARIOUS COUNTRIES 
AND CORPORATIONS 
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SWEDEN 
ROBERT OSTERGREEN 
ARCHITECT 
Sculpture by Carl Milles 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
KAMIL ROSKOT 
ARCHITECT 






John Mills, Jr 


JAPAN . 
IWAKICHI MIYAMOTO 
ARCHITECT 
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John Mills, Jr. 
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ITALIAN BUILDING 


MARIO DE RENZI & ADALBERTO LIBERA, ARCHITECTS 
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\ BELGIAN VILLAGE 















FROM OUTSIDE THE WALLS 





Photo, John Kabel © Kaufmann-Fabhry 
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Sixty-five buildings that might be found about the market 
square of a small town outside Brussells or Antwerp are re- 
produced at a slightly reduced scale in “A Belgian Village,” 
one of the unique concessions at the Fair. With cobble stone 
streets, colored cement roofs that look like slate and tile, and 
plaster walls painted in reds and browns to give the proper 
Old World atmosphere, the Village was designed by Burnham 
Brothers, Inc. of Chicago in collaboration with Alfons De 
Rydt of Belgium. The buildings cover an area of about two 





acres and were constructed at a cost of approximately $200,000 


John Mills, Jr. 
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BELGIAN VILLAGE, (Right) 


“STREETS OF PARIS,” (Below) 





Streets of Paris is one of the most successful amusement 
concessions. One enters up a gangplank of a dummy-steamer, 
then down a flight of steps leading to two acres of old Parisian 
streets lined with shops, cafes and shows. The spirit of 
Paris is recalled in the architecture and the character of the 
attractions, from the bookstalls of the Left Bank to the cafes 
and such of Montmarte and the “Colonie Nudiste.” The 
project was developed through the efforts of architects Andrew 
N. Rebori and John W. Root. Many another architect, 
painter, sculptor, finds summer employment in the concessions 





| Jos. V. Crandall 
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This reproduction of 
the Temple, made 





in China, is the gift 
of Vincent Bendix 
to Chicago. Archae- 


Yuan-Hsi-kKuo, 





Kaufmann-Fahry 


THE GOLDEN PAVILION, LAMA TEMPLE, JEHOL, CHINA 


The reproduction of 
this example of the 
ancient architecture 
of Yucatan was pro- 
duced from research 
by Dr. Franz Blom 
of Tulane University 








MAYAN BUILDING. NUNNERY AT UXMAL 
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le d These buildings 
ft H were erected at the 
ix j Exposition from the 
e- original 1804 draw- 
ry i ings by Captain 
n. ‘ John Whistler, ob- 
», ‘ tained from the U.S. 
ct War Department 
Acme Photo 
REPRODUCTION OF OLD FORT DEARBORN, 804 
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LOG CABIN OF SOUTHERN CYPRESS 
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Across a span of 1850 feet, 218 feet in the air, double- 
deck 36-passenger steel cars transport Fair visitors from 
one Skyride tower, left, to the other at a speed of 8 miles 
per hour. This, coupled with the opportunity to view 
the surrounding country from the observation galleries 
atop the 628-foot-high towers, corresponds in thrill 
intensity to the Ferris Wheel of 1893. It cost $1,000,000. 
The engineers were D’ Esposito, Robinson & Steinman 


The Hall of Religion, below, host house for church- 
goers and exhibit area for all denominations. In addi- 
tion to a main exhibition hall and an allied exhibition 
room, the building contains an undenominational 
chapel. It is of steel frame and wood joist construction. 
The exterior walls are stucco painted white with 
window openings and main entrance outlined in blue, 
and secondary openings outlined in red. The building 
cost $51,000. The architects were Thielbar & Fugard 
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HOME PLANNING HALL 
ELY JACQUES KAHN 
ARCHITECT 
Erected to exhibit all types of equipment for homes. 
Exterior, cement wallboard; interior, wallboard. 


Floors, red composition. Cubage, 975,000 cu. ft. Cost 
only 7 cents per cu. ft. including mechanical work 


ILLINOIS HOST HOUSE 
Cc. HERRICK HAMMOND 
STATE ARCHITECT 


This building, which serves to welcome visitors, has 
a high-ceilinged central hall which leads to a lounge 
and verandas on the south and to an auditorium and 


Lincoln rooms on the north. The auditorium seats 300 
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Hedrich-Blessing 
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GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 


ALBERT KAHN, ARCHITECT 


Constructed of new materials, the General Motors 
Building reflects the character of the exposition. The 
exterior walls are of steel-clad wallboard polychromed in 


accordance with the Urban scheme. The floor is of rein- 
forced concrete and the roof is steel decking insulated 
with cork and covered with asphalt roofing. Among the 
many exhibits in the building are a complete Chevrolet 
and Fisher Body plant, a statue by Carl Milles and an 
air conditioned auditorium. Rivera’s mural is absent 
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Hedrich-Blessing 
CHRYSLER BUILDING 
HOLABIRD & ROOT 
ARCHITECTS 

S ' The strikingly direct and simple design is matched in the nr callin 
e ; construction. Exterior walls of gypsum board or of plate 
ni glass in metal frames. First floor is concrete, second floor, 
\- : t-in. plank mill construction. Promenades have steel gir- 
d ders, wood joists and 2-in. plank mill construction over 


which 2!4-in. wire-reinforced concrete slab is laid over 
membrane waterproofing. Pylons are provided with auto- 
matic sprinkler system for fire protection. Plan shows the 
quarter mile testing track, the promenades and the pool 
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TIME, FORTUNE. 
ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
BUILDING 


NICOLAI & FARO, ARCHITECTS 


\ pavilion for rest and reading provides the “longest 
magazine rack in the world.” The visitors may choose 
any of 1,468 magazines and settle down in quiet and 
comfort. Air cooling is provided by cabinet type unit 
air conditioners. The exterior walls of cement plaster; 
interior panels of presdwood; the floor carpeted. 
Photomurals are by Drix Duryea 
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Hedrich-Blessing Studio 


OWENS-ILLINOIS BUILDING 
ELROY RUIZ, DESIGNER 


1/1 walls are of colored glass brick 


SEARS ROEBUCK AND CO. 
NIMMONS, CARR & WRIGHT 
ARCHITECTS 


Ramps lead to the main exhibition floor. Steel and wood 
frame; magnerite plaster exterior finish; plasterboard in- 
terior finish; Insulation, Maizewood board; structural 
floor, 34"" plywood on metal joists. Allegheny metal dome 
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JOHNS-MANVILLE 










ELY 





JACQUES KAHN 








ARCHITECT 







Opposite the entrance, a mural, 18’ x 90’, by Leo 
Katz, symbolizes Heat, Cold, Sound and Motion. 







Exterior walls, transite in graded colors; interior 






surface, wallboard; finish floor, asphalt tile on 





conerete base; insulation, rock wool 





















Hedrich-Blessing Studi 








AMERICAN-RADIATOR 
STANDARD-SANITARY 


HOOD & FOUILHOUX 


ARCHITECTS 


Exterior of plaster board with textone; interior, 
plaster board over wood stud; structural floor, 





¥g-inch plywood. The building is air-conditioned 
Hedrich-Blessing Studio 


KOHLER OF KOHLER 


ELY JACQUES KAHN 


ARCHITECT 


Exterior of white stucco forms background for ex- 

tensive dahlia garden. Interior walls lined with 

photomurals between white pilasters. Finish floor, 

asphalt tile; interior illumination, — reflectors 
through white muslin ceiling 
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LIGHTING 


THE 


WALTER D’ARCY 





EXPOSITION 


RYAN 


Chief of Exterior Illumination 


The lighting effects and the means of producing them, summarized from 


interviews with, and statements from, the individuals and firms respon- 


sible for the planning and execution of the splendor of the Fair at night 


Tue governing factors in the preparation of a 
scheme for the illumination of a great exposition 
such as A Century of Progress are many, including 
previous exposition lighting, type of architecture 
prevalent, nature and extent of decorations, color 
treatment and coefficient of reflections, grouping of 
buildings, vista distances, atmospheric conditions, 
water effects and reflection possibilities, landscap- 
ing, topography, floral and arboreal features, and 
last, but not least, the budget. 

The type of architecture and the nature and ex- 
tent of decorations may be considered together as 
they must be correlated to establish the motifs of 
lighting standards and lighting effects. Because of 
the lavish and daring use of colored surfaces in the 
Exposition, it was decided that the application of 
mobile color in light on a large scale would produce 
an effect comparable to two bands playing different 
selections at the same time. The plans for illumina- 
tion, therefore, were based on the decision that static 
white and colored light was the logical system. 


Table of Illumination Values 
Foot Candles 


The Lighting Scale 


Building Facades, Inner Courts ere 1 to 2 
Building Facades, Exterior........... 3 to 5 
Tower Facades, Minor 5 to 10 
RR PI, FE ions ncn ki ewnns 10 to 15 


01 to .05 
Owner's option 


Gardens and Grounds 
Concessions and Exhibits 


The intensity of the light required on building 
surfaces is governed largely by the coefficients of 
reflection of the colors used. For instance, the 
black and very dark blue used at the Exposition 
reflect only four or five per cent of the incident 
light that falls upon it, whereas the white and alu- 
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minum paints used extensively and in many places 
adjacent to the darker colors reflect from 60 to 70 
per cent. The average for the entire Exposition is 
less than 30 per cent when the proportion of various 
colors used is considered. 

Roughly speaking, from an architectural stand- 
point, the lighting may be divided functionally into 
six groups: 1. Street, path and bridge lighting. 2. 
Exterior surface lighting. 3. Building outline and 
decorative lighting. 4. Water lighting. 5. Spectacu- 
lar lighting. 6. Interior lighting. They will be con- 
sidered therefore in that order. 

1. Street, Path and Bridge Lighting. As a rule, 
concealed or subdued lighting was used wherever a 
visible light source might cause glare or interfere 
with the viewing of a facade or vista. All lighting 
standards are simple, direct, and economical in 
design. 

The Avenue of Flags has light standards 75 feet 
apart, carrying 22 new type frosted 100-watt Mazda 
vacuum lamps, each 30 inches long, mounted hori- 
zontally between metal reflecting disks 33 inches in 
diameter, 11 lamps ranged on each side (Fig. 1). 

‘‘\lushroom standards” having translucent col- 
ored Micarta top-cones, 30 inches in diameter, 
light the minor roads, paths and gardens. They are 
45 inches high, equipped with one 150-watt clear 
Mazda lamp in a prismatic reflector which throws 
the light with a maximum spread. They effectively 
light one’s way without glare, or detracting from the 
view, as they are below the eye level (Fig. 2). 

On both sides of the avenue leading eastward to 
the Planetarium are Zodiac Standards. The lumi- 
naire is a 20-inch ball-globe surrounded by a bronze 
band depicting the characters of the Zodiac. 

Various other standards are less novel. One of the 
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Courtesy Electrical W orld 


most effective is the ‘‘Shower Standard”’ in ‘‘ weep- 
ing willow’’ form, of which there are ten in the 
States Group. Each is composed of 323 15-watt 
flame-tinted lamps spaced 4 inches apart on the 
drooping scroll supports (Fig. 3). On the lake side 
of Exposition Island are some 61 fairly conventional 
three-lamp standards on 17-foot concrete posts 
with metal crossarms. Each of the three bulbs is of 
the 500-watt inside frosted variety. The Courts of 
the General Exhibits group are lighted by tall (25- 
foot) steel woven poles surmounted by a modern 
three-leaf clover type fixture of metal and glass 
using 45 200-watt lamps. 

Minor bridges, ramps and stairs are most effec- 
tively illumined by concealed sources throwing their 
light only on the walking-surface. The lamps are in 
flush-mounted louvred boxes of the simplest, most 
efficient design. 

‘‘Northerly Island”’ is reached by means of a 
bridge which is indirectly illuminated by standards 
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Section A-A Showing Method of Mount 
Flood Lights 
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Details of lighting standards: A. used along the Avenue of Flags; B. tree bores which make the foliage luminous green; 

C. “mushroom” standards that illumine paths and gardens; D. vertical floodlights for the Electrical, Government and 

Agricultural groups; E. horizontal floodlights for the Travel and Transport Building; F. 
grace the Court of States 


“weeping willows” which 


spaced 50 feet apart and built integral with the 
parapets on both sides of the bridge. Each standard 
is equipped with one 1000-watt wide angle flood- 
light having an etched aluminum reflector directed 
upward against the secondary reflecting surface 
from which the light is diffused over the deck of 
the bridge. 

2. Exterior Surface Lighting. The major night 
effect of the Exposition is that of the high color of 
whole buildings bathed in light, great expanses of 
interesting wall in full color. Naturally floodlighting 
does it, but the skill came in designing and locating 
the light sources to do this efficiently without ob- 
jectionable glare in the eyes of people on the ter- 
races. The aim was to produce the best results when 
seen from the usual and natural points of vantage. 
The light sources are standards screened with trans- 
lucent material to reduce glare from unfavorable 
viewpoints. 

These floodlight standards are either of a vertical 
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or a horizontal type. The Electrical, U. S. Govern- 
ment and Agricultural buildings are illuminated 
by 37 of the vertical type, steel masts of angle iron 
and lattice, surmounted by a semi-cylinder of duck 
containing 18 200-watt inside-frosted floodlights in 
nine pairs. 

The horizontal type employed for the Travel and 
Transport Building is 28 feet high and the floods 
are in two rows of eight each, horizontally. There 
are also numerous purely utilitarian floods of 500 
watts each on steel pipe poles 24 feet high. 

The Skyride tower provides the mounting for a 
battery of 25 24-inch incandescent searchlights of 
1500 watts each directed on the dome and pylons 
of the U. S. Government building. 

3. Building Outline and Decorative Lighting. 
In this classification gaseous tube or neon lighting 
comes into its own. At this Exposition the possi- 
bilities of this new lighting medium are really 
demonstrated for the first time. 

The more important Exposition buildings on and 
in which gaseous tube lighting is employed are the 
Hall of Science, Electrical Group, Federal Building, 
Agricultural Building, Chrysler and General Motors 
Buildings, the giant Havoline thermometer and the 
General Exhibits Group. 

Of these the most striking is the series of seven 
huge cascades, symbolizing hydro-electric power, on 
the west facade of the Electrical Building. In the 
original design it was planned to use actual streams 
of water. Then it was found that this would require 
some 90,000 gallons per minute. Instead, the design 
was executed in 5,000 feet of blue gaseous tubing 
which produces a splendid realistic effect. Each of 
the cascades is 55 feet high. 

The illumination of the four sides of the tower of 
the Hall of Science includes 2,780 feet of gaseous 
tubing, the east and north sides in blue, the west 
and south in red. The pylons on the north approach 
to the Hall of Science have 1,800 feet of red tubing. 


Blue tubing is used in the niches on each facade 
of the Federal Building and the long luminous red 
lines that crown the low Agricultural Building are 
also of neon tubes. 

4. Water Lighting. 


very meager here in contrast with the cascades and 


The use of water effects is 


fountains of previous fairs. Though much was 
planned, the large investment in non-revenue-pro 
ducing water works was not feasible. There are two 
features, however — one a triple fountain in the 
lagoon, the other a huge ‘‘ morning-glory 
with stepped basin below. (See pages 14 and 15 
The canopy, 31 feet in diameter and 70 feet above 
the ground, is chromium plated on copper to reflect 
colored floodlights. The 500 jets of the four concen- 
tric circles of the stepped basins throw 1200 gallons 
of water a minute, in vertical streams which catch 
the light from the 135 underwater floodlights. Of the 
latter, 48 are red, 32 yellow, 30 green and 25 blue; 
the red and yellow units having 250-watt lamps, the 
green and blue 400-watt lamps. This fountain in the 
court of the Electrical Building is utilitarian as 
well as decorative. 

The triple fountain in the lagoon is just north of 
the 23rd Street bridge crossing to the Island. The 
fountains are set on piles and arranged approxi- 
mately 150 feet apart. The center fountain is 
illuminated in changing colors from 70 under- 
water floodlights with red, amber, green and blue 
lenses. The lighting control is by means of Thermi- 
onic tubes and reactors. The two outer fountains 
are constantly illuminated with white light. While 
they differ in lighting, the water effects are the 
same in all three for they are all controlled from 
the same electrically operated valve. Eight distinct 
water effects are obtained by jets at different angles 
and by varying water pressures, each effect lasting 
for a period of 75 seconds during which time the 
cycle of color change takes place in the central 
fountain. The entire program extends over a period 


canopy 





Mike Kostre 


Across the lagoon from the Skyride toward the Electrical group, the Hall of Seience in the foreground 
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Kaufmann-Fabry Photos, Courtesy Federal Electric Co. 


The neon cascade, Electrical Building 





of ten minutes. There are in these three fountains a 
total of 507 water jet and spray nozzles discharging 
3600 gallons of water per minute, spurting at times 
to a height of 80 feet. 

5. Spectacular Lighting. 
display in the entire system is at the southern ex- 
tremity of the grounds from which point is thrown a 
great aurora borealis in varicolored beams extend- 
ing even beyond the Exposition, above the city and 
far out over the lake. This display is known as the 
electric steam color scintillator. In operation it pro- 
duces fireless fireworks with the powerful colored 
beams playing on smoke clouds and steam effects. 

The Scintillator is composed of 24-inch and 36- 
inch are searchlights in two banks of 12 each, on 
different levels. Each arc draws 125 amperes of 
direct current at 110 volts and the entire battery 
produces a total of 1,440,000,000 candle power. The 
Scintillator is operated by a group of trained at- 
tendants who change the color filters and the posi- 
tion of each beam according to prearranged sched- 
ules of maneuvers. 

Supplementing this scintillating display are illu- 
minated steam clouds from perforated pipes in 
various formations. These steam plumes, fans, pin- 
wheels, etc., are beautifully illuminated in varying 
colors from the beams of the searchlight battery. 
Fireworks, smoke screens, and smoke bombs, which 
are exploded high in the air in the field of the Scin- 
tillator, provide other striking effects. 

From the roof of the Electrical Building a hugh 
white fan of crossing searchlight beams is thrown 
by 17 3-kw., 32-volt, 36-inch incandescent search- 
lights developing 21,000,000 candle power in all. 
This is the largest battery of incandescent search- 
lights ever employed for spectacular effect. 


The most spectacular 





The Great Hall stairs, Electrical Building 








6. Interior Lighting. Indirect illumination 
characterizes the lighting of the majority of the 
interiors, supplemented by illuminated signs and 
neon tubes. Lighting troughs hide the sources of the 
light which is diffused from wall and ceiling. 

Among the interior installations, one of the most 
appropriate is that of the grand staircase in the 
Electrical Building. Four illuminated set-backs, 
painted red, are thrown into bold relief and the 
entire staircase illuminated by the reflected bril- 
liance of 2,100 feet of red gaseous tubing. In the 
Great Hall of the Hall of Science, 600 feet of red, 
blue and green tubing stretch the full length of the 
ceiling. (Nearly eight miles of gaseous-tube lighting, 
in all, were installed at the Exposition, 30,000 feet 
on exteriors, 10,000 on interiors. ) 

The exterior illumination of the buildings con- 
structed by a Century of Progress was undertaken 
jointly by the General Electric Company and the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, under the direction of Walter D’Arcy Ryan, 
Chief of Exterior Illumination. Engineers from 
both organizations collaborated in the design and 
execution of the scheme. The installation of the 
lighting equipment, including the design and 
installation of the entire electrical distribution sys- 
tem, was under the supervision of J. L. McConnell, 
Electrical and Mechanical Engineer of the Exposi- 
tion. C. W. Farrier, Assistant Director of Operation 
and Maintenance, supervised the lighting units 
design. The large neon and gaseous tube lighting 
effects were executed by the Federal Electric Com- 
pany. The illumination of several buildings erected 
by concessionaires and exhibitors represents many 
interesting contributions of individual engineers 
and lighting organizations. 
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THE MODERN HOUSES 


OF THE CENTURY OF 


Home town folks and sophisticates flock through 
the dozen houses, picking out the features they like, 
don’t like, ridicule or really want. 

These homes of today and tomorrow present to the 
layman the dernier cri in house design, plan, fur- 
nishing and equipment. New structural and surface 
materials, old materials put to new uses, the latest 
heating and air conditioning units, refrigerators, 
kitchen units, bathroom units, labor-saving and 
comfort-providing devices are incorporated in the 
houses for the edification, education and stimulation 
of the prospective home owner. It is an ideal way to 
demonstrate the possibilities of these things, in 
place, simulating actual living arrangements and 
conditions. 

Several of the houses are the first of the prefabri- 
cated or mass-production types which the public has 
had the opportunity of investigating. Others are of 
time-tried and time-honored materials in new de- 
signs and applications, some endeavoring to show 
how modern or radical they can be, others how 
universally adaptable. 


PROGRESS EXPOSITION 


miliar through the architectural journals, modified 
only to include equipment for the American stand- 
ard of living. The flat roof, deck and terrace types 
predominate, perhaps presaging a trend. In plan the 
houses show a greater freedom, more flexibility and, 
on the whole, an improvement in space utilization. 
The pantry is entirely eliminated, kitchens are 
smaller but planned for step-saving by locating the 
equipment in ‘routing order.”’ In the kitchen and 
bathroom equipment there seems little to be de- 
sired in sanitation, convenience or aesthetic appeal. 
The dining room as such has largely disappeared, 
being replaced by the dining alcove. The flat and 
usable roof has been an accepted feature of most 
modern European houses for some years. It remains 
to be seen whether or not it will become the fashion 
in this country. The majority of the houses have ad- 
vanced heating and even air-conditioning equip- 
ment, yet practically all retain the fireplace, realiz- 
ing the persistent and insistent demand for this 
‘sentimental relic of an unscientific age.’ The 
garage has in most instances become an accepted 






























n Many of the designs are frank compromises be- part of the house itself. 
e tween accepted style standards and modern func- An analysis of the comments of the tens of thou- 
d tional designs, going as far toward the new as it was sands of visitors passing through each house would 
e felt the public would go at this time. The more radi- serve architects, designers and manufacturers with 
cal bear resemblances to the continental types de- a reliable guide to what the public wants, what it 
t veloped and built during the past decade, made fa- will take and what it is not vet ready to accept. 
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Vap showing the locations of the Modern Houses 
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GENERAL HOUSES, INC. 


HOWARD T. FISHER 


ARCHITECT 


DONALD DESKEY 


DECORATOR 


GENERAL HOUSES,INC. 


SPONSOR 


Purpose. A low cost house for 
a family of three or four, no 
servants; built of prefabricated 
units, suitable for mass produc- 
tion, speedy erection on the 
site. 


NING 


ALCOVE Construction. Built on con- 


LIVING 
ROOM 


crete pier foundation, small 
basement. Walls, floor and roof 
of structural steel panels bolted 
together and insulated with 
corrugated fiber, joints sealed 


TERRACE 


with joint strips and coated 

with red lead. Sash are of the 

wood horizontal sliding type, 
weatherstripped. The interior walls and undersurface of the 
ceiling are of flush armor-jointed wallboard. 


Fintsu. The exterior walls are painted, the interior painted or 
papered directly on the wallboard. Linoleum, wood and carpet 
are used for the flooring. Doors are of wood, flush with walls, 
and there is no ttim used anywhere in the house. 


Equipment. Of principal interest in the bathroom is the lava- 
tory unit containing medicine chest, linen closet, lighting, 


piping, etc. Another unit, containing sink, built-in range and 
cupboards, features the kitchen, which adjoins the bathroom 
thus permitting concentration of piping in one wall. The heat- 
ing plant is of the warm air type, with forced circulation of 
filtered, humidified air. The hot water heater is gas-fired and 
the refrigerator is electric. 


Unique Features. Since the philosophy behind the house in- 
cludes use of the roof as a living area, there is a cantilever 
nautical ladder leading up one side of the house, and the roof 
terrace is protected by a wire mesh fence. 
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DESIGN 


FOR LIVING 


JOHN C. B. MOORE 
ARCHITECT 
RICHARD C. WOOD 
S.CLEMENTS HORSLEY 
ARCHITECTS, ASSOCIATED 


G. ROHDE 


DECORATOR 
Hedrich-Blessing 


Built of 
cated parts, but not designed 


PURPOSE. prefabri- “ 


FIRST FLOOR 







DINING 
ALCOVE 


for mass production, this house 
entitled “Design for Living” 
by its architects, is intended 
for a family of four having no 


LIVING 
ROOM 


TERRACE 






servants, one car, and an in- 
come of $2500 or more. 


KITCHEN 





LIBRARY 


Construction. The house has 
no basement and is built on an 
integrally waterproofed foun- 
dation. It is of wood frame 
construction, with insulating 
wallboard panels, 4 x 9 ft., 
bolted to the frame, the joints 
being sealed with mastic. The floors are constructed of ready- 
cut wood joists, with concrete underflooring for the first floor 
and plywood underflooring for the second. There is a 114 in. 
insulating board over the roof joists. The interior partitions 
are of non-structural gypsum wallboard attached to wood 
studs. The doors are all flush, the frames having been built 
into the panel construction. The windows are of the steel 
casement type. 


Finisu. The exterior walls are painted, and for the interior 
walls, paint is applied directly on the wallboard in some rooms, 
and in others the wallboard is papered or covered with canvas 
and then painted. Floor finishes are either linoleum or carpet. 


Equipment. An air conditioning system, with an oil-fired, hot 

air furnace, and a cooling system that uses city water. Stand- oe 
ard equipment, planned to conserve as much space as possible, window 
is used in the kitchen and bath. ram 


Unique Features. Omission of waste space, cellar and attic; 
economical use of commercial size wallboard as fundamental 
motive of exterior design. 
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ARMCO-FERRO ENAMEL HOUSE 


ROBERT SMITH, 


JOURNAL 


ORATOR 


cL Oons. 


RSERLES 


CORP. 


eR<; 


ARCHITECT 


Purpose. Although many parts of the house are fabricated in 
the shop, mass production is not intended. The house cost 
$5,000, and will accommodate a family of six, and one car. 


CONSTRUCTION AND Finish. The house has no basement, and 
is built on concrete footings with a membrane waterproofed 
reinforced concrete slab. The walls are constructed of formed 
sheet steel, insulated with wallboard and surfaced with por- 
celain enamel panels. The units, approximately 5 ft. wide, are 


welded in the shop, assembled in the field by sheet metal 


screws, and the joints sealed with asphalt mastic. The floors 
are of light steel sheets formed in “Z” sections, the strip wood 
flooring being keyed and locked into the patented metal chan- 
nels, and insulated with 1 in. felt. The windows are steel 
casement and the doors are of the flush steel type with non- 
mortice butts and strikes. The structural system for the flat 
roof is the same as that for the floor, insulated with | in. fiber 
material, and finished with 4-ply built-up roofing, covered 
with clay tile laid in hot mastic. The interior partitions are of 
the same construction as the exterior bearing walls, finished 
with insulating board and plastered. 


EgurpmMeENT. The house is equipped with a gas-fired winter air 
conditioning system, which circulates outside air through the 
house during the summer. Steel cabinets and shelves are used 
in the kitchen, the sink is of lightweight porcelain enameled 
steel, and the refrigerator and range are electric. Provision for 
conduits has been made in the 3 in. channels at the floor and 
ceiling lines. 


Unique Features. The application of porcelain enamel sheets 
for exterior walls is the outstanding feature of the house. The 
system of floor and wall construction offer the advantages of 
being light weight, fire resistant, of high insulation value, and 
of speedy erection in the field. 
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Hedrich-Blessing Studio 


STRAN-STEEL 
O°DELL & ROWLAND, 
DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, 


Purpose. The house was built to demonstrate new steel materials, 
a substitute for lumber framing and siding. The cost was $7,500, 
with $2,500 additional for special equipment. It is intended for a 
family of four, with one guest room and a one-car garage. 


CONSTRUCTION AND Fintsu. Built on a reinforced concrete wall 
with a 6 in. reinforced concrete slab, the house has a patented type 
of steel framing, which is bolted together, with the collateral ma- 
terials nailed to the nailing grooves of the frame. The exterior 
wall surface is of porcelain enameled steel panels 2’ x 8’, pointed 
with mastic. The walls are insulated with 
2-ply, 4 in. insulation board overlapped. 
The second floor is of 11% in. monolithic con- 
crete construction, with the metal lath 
reinforcement nailed to the steel joists, 
which are 2 ft. on centers. The finish floors 
are linoleum except in bedrooms which have 
wood blocks laid in mastic. The windows 
are steel casement with ultra-violet ray 
glazing. Interior partitions are of insulating 
wallboard nailed to steel studs, and finished 
in washable wall covering. The kitchen 
wainscoting is formica and that in the 
bathroom is linoleum. 


Equipment. The house is completely air 
conditioned, having a gas-fired boiler. The 
kitchen equipment is specially designed, 





and includes gas range with a ventilating 
hood, steel shelving, and electric washer. 


Unique Features. The type of construc- 
tion permits speedy erection, is fireproof, 


has high insulating value. hintiadaiedittedliess 
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HOUSE 
ARCHITECTS 
ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE 


DECORATOR 


JAMES W. OWEN NURSERIES 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 


SPONSOR 
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MRS. KR. L. THORSCH 


DECORATOR 


MASONITE CORPORATION 


SPONSOR 











Re.nforced 
Masonite 2x4' corners 
Insulating lath | 


Masonite 
Preéesdwood 
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MASONITE HOUSE 
FRAZIER & RAFTERY 


ARCHITECTS 


Purpose. Sponsored by a manufacturer of wallboard, the house 
was built to demonstrate the various uses of the company’s 
products. Although there is no pre-assembly of materials the 
wallboard can be applied in large enough sections to eliminate 
much field labor. The cost of the house, including lot, is set at 
$7,500, and it will accommodate a family of three, with one car 
and no servants. 

COoNnsTRUCTION. The house is constructed on a reinforced concrete 
foundation, with no basement. It is framed with ordinary wood 
studs, with wood joists and wood sub-flooring. Masonite sheath- 
ing is nailed to the studs and Presdwood panels are glued to the 
sheathing and insulating lath. Joints are sealed with an inset 
strip of Presdwood. The finish flooring is the company’s cush- 
ioned flooring with Quartrboard used for sound insulation. 
Quartrboard is also used under the ceiling joists, and the roofing 
is of the asphalt built-up type. The deck is covered with canvas. 
The interior partitions are constructed of Quartrboard nailed to 
wood studs, and some of the rooms are plastered while others are 
finished in Presdwood. 

Finisu. A Japanese laminated wood product mounted on paper 
and dyed blue is used for the walls of the two-story living room, 
in which the baseboard, fireplace and mantel are of chromium 
finish. In keeping with the trend to de-emphasize the dining room, 
a dining bay is made part of the living room. Another unusual 
material, broadloom woven cellophane is used for the walls of 
a bedroom. The kitchen walls are finished in copper colored 
bakelite. 

EKQuipMENT. The heating system is of the gas-fired, hot air type, 
with provision fo. humidification and cleaning. Standard bath- 
room fixtures are used, the exposed piping being chromium 
plated. The kitchen range and refrigerator are operated by gas, 
the sink is of Monel Metal and the cabinets are of wood. A con- 
tinuous outlet wiring base is a feature of the electrical system. 
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ROSTONE HOUSE 
WALTER SCHOLER 


ARCHITECT pineal 


Purpose. The house was built to illustrate the use of a new 
synthetic stone in conjunction with a patented system of steel 
framing designed to reduce the cost of construction. [t provides 
for a family of four, one car and no servants, and it cost $7,000 to 
build. 

Construction. Built on a concrete platform with no cellar, 
the vertical frame consists of steel channel double studs on 4 in. 
centers, bolted together. The Rostone wall slabs, 48 x 17 x 2 in., 
which form the facing of the house, contain threaded metal thim- 
bles cast into the stone on the back. The slabs are anchored to 
the frame by bolts engaged into the threaded thimbles, and the 
joints are shiplapped and sealed with mastic. Board insulation 
is used between the studs, although either fill or blanket insula- 
lion is suitable. The floor finishes are laid on concrete platforms. 
The structural system for the roof decks consists of junior steel 
beams overlaid with formed steel sheets, covered with insulation 
hoard and paved with Rostone. Open deck terraces are protected 
hy Rostone slab parapets 4 ft. 6 in. high. The windows have metal 
sash and are glazed with an ultra-violet ray glass. The interior 
partitions have steel studs. 

FintsH. The entrance hall has Rostone walls and floor. Other 
rooms are finished in painted or papered wallboard except the 
living room which is paneled in oak. The ceilings are finished in 
acoustical board. Special use is made of Rostone in the two-color 
lireplace, in the entrance detail which contains a four-color 
inlayed effect in the solid stone, and in risers and treads of the 
stairway. 

QurMENT. A complete oil-fired air conditioning system heats 
the house in winter and cools it in summer. The bathroom equip- 
ment is standard, the fixtures being jade green. The kitchen 
equipment, including dishwasher, refrigerator, and range, is all- 
‘lectric. A new type of fuseless circuit breaker and an outside 
reading meter are features of the wiring system. 
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SMITH-GRAHAM CO, 


DECORATORS 


JAMES W. OWENS NURSERTES 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


ROSTONE, INC. & INDIANA BRIDGE CO, 


SPONSORS 
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TROPICAL 


ROBERT LAW WEED 
ARCHITECT 
STATE OF FLORIDA 


SPONSOR 


HOME 


Tropical storms, insects and intense sun rays have been care- 
fully considered in the planning and construction of Tropical 
Home. The floor and roof construction is of concrete, inte- 
grally waterproofed. Exterior walls are of cellular load bearing 
tile finished with cement stucco. The walls are painted white 
with a light buff dado and a light green dado for the loggia. 
The concrete projecting hoods cantilevered out from the 


building over all door and window openings have been incor- 
porated in the design to afford protection during storms when 
the windows are partially open. The area of window openings 
is unusually large to permit full natural circulation of air, 
extending almost to the ceilings to permit escape of warm air. 
Each sash, which are of steel or aluminum, in all openings 
operates separately to give maximum ventilation control. The 
roofs, accessible from the living room and garden, are finished 
with red quarry tile. They are insulated with wallboard and 
covered with five-ply built-up asphalt roofing. One portion of 
the roof is protected from the sun by a canopy, another is 
equipped for sun bathing, and a third, served by a dumb- 
waiter from the pantry, is used as a recreation deck. The rool 
deck railings are aluminum. 

All interior walls are plastered and painted with washable 
paint. For the ceilings, paint is applied directly to the under 
side of the concrete slabs. Interior partitions are of southern 
cypress, and the cabinet work is of different tropical woods 
The living room floor and fireplace are of Florida travertine 
and all other floors are covered with linoleum. Since heating 
is not a major consideration the only provision made for it is 
the fireplace in the living room and outlets for portable gas 
and electric heaters in the other rooms. 
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LUMBER INDUSTRIES 


Designed in a modern but not stylized manner the Lumber 
Industries House demonstrates many new and old uses of 
wood both in construction and finish. It is built of ordinary 
wood stud and joist construction, with exterior walls of broad 
shiplap siding with edges slightly rounded, and corners 
rounded by means of bent plywood behind which are con- 
cealed the downspouts. This eliminates mitering of the siding 
and gives accessibility to the spouts. The walls are insulated 
with balsam wool blanket, with building paper beneath the 
siding. The roofing is of edge grain red cedar shingles. The sash 
and frames are also of wood completely weatherstripped. 
Tidewater driveway and garden walks are of red cypress strips 
and pecky blocks on end. 

The schedule of interior finishes is as follows: Living room, 
white oak veneered plywood panels and herringbone pattern 
flooring; dining room, walnut paneling and Marie Antoinette 
pattern flooring; master bedroom, red birch paneling and hard 
maple strip flooring; child’s bedroom, knotty white pine 
walls and white oak strip flooring; kitchen, white maple 
paneling and hard maple wood block flooring, aluminum 
pdinted ceiling; bathroom, Formica walls and _ ceiling, 
rubber tile flooring; vestibule, red cypress walls and white 
oak block flooring; halls, soft pine walls and white oak 
block flooring. All closets are cedar lined and all ceilings are 
of fir plywood painted. In the treatment of the interiors instead 
of using battens the edges of adjacent pieces are rounded. No 
plaster is used in the construction. 

rhe house is completely air conditioned for summer and 
winter occupancy. Other equipment is equally modern, in- 
cluding an incinerator, gas range, dishwasher and fan. 
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LUMBER MANUFAC 


A. GRUNSFELD, 


ARCHITECT 


SPONSOR 
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ANDREW N. REBORI 


ARCHITECT 


COMMON BRICK 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


SPONSOR 


COMMON 


Reinforced brick masonry, a system of construction heretofore 
employed only in large building, is put to a wide variety of uses in 
this remarkable house which has been designed for occupancy by 
two adults and two children, with one car and no servants. Not 
only are the walls of reinforced brick, but the floor system, bal- 
conies and roof decks as well. The interior partitions are also of 
brick construction. Perhaps the most unusual use of the material, 
however, is for the finish flooring, in which the top brick course 
of the 634 in. slab is ground off with a floor surfacing machine, 
waterproofed, waxed and polished in the terrazzo manner. In the 
living room and dining room the walls are similarly treated, deco- 
rations being applied directly to the brick. The walls of one bed- 
room and all ceilings are finished in plastic paint, and the walls of 
the small bedroom are plastered and papered. In common with 
most of the other houses at the Fair, the brick-paved roof is 
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HOUSE 


intended for use as a recreation area. Standard equipment is used 
in the bathroom, which has colored glass walls. In the kitchen, 
which has electrically operated equipment, the walls are tiled. 
The summer and winter air conditioning system uses oil as fuel. 
Because of the solid brick construction it was impossible to conceal 
the piping, and so the pipes were chromium plated and incor- 
porated into the decorative scheme. Electric conduits are con- 
cealed in special metal base and picture moulds. 


Unusual in plan and shape the house fulfills its purpose to demon- 
strate the qualities of reinforced brick masonry remarkably well. 
The projecting balconies and deck supported by the reinforcing 


rods which run through the masonry tend to give a new conception 
of the possibilities of brick, and the “terrazzo finished”’ flooring 
is a departure that has never been attempted before. 
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HOUSE OF 


Appropriately titled the “‘ House of Tomorrow,” this twelve-sided 
building abides by fewer conventions than any other house in the 
Home & Industrial Arts Group. Similar in appearance only to 
Buckminster Fuller’s Dymaxion House, it has a light steel frame 
and exterior walls above the ground floor are of glass which trans- 
mit ultra-violet rays. Privacy is obtained by roller and Venetian 
blinds lined with aluminum to deflect heat and light rays. The 
ground floor exterior walls are of a molded plastic product that is 
resistant to fire, water and vermin, and that has insulating qual- 


ities as well. The interior walls are of carrara glass. The design of 


the interiors and the selection of decorative materials were based 
partially upon the desire to eliminate dirt-catching corners and 
surfaces, which could not be easily cleaned with soap and water. All 
sash are fixed, and fresh air is afforded in summer and winter by a 
year-round air conditioning system. Light fixtures are eliminated 
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TOMORROW 


by the use of indirect lighting from invisible sources. [mmovable 
closets have been replaced by movable wardrobes. The kitchen is 
an all-electric one, including range, refrigerator and dishwasher. 
The kitchen door is opened and closed by an invisible ray that 
operates by interruption of the beam. The staircase is a circular 
one, on the axis of the house. 


Since the house is frankly declared to be an experimental venture, 
the cost of construction has not been stressed, but its sponsors in- 
dicate that a similar house could be built in the low price range. 
Provision has been made on the ground floor level for an airplane 
hangar as well as a car garage. The top deck of the house includes 
a circular center solarium, a drum shaped enclosure with walls of 
clear glass. The open deck which surrounds it has been given the 
appearance of a steamer deck. 
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HOUSE OF TODAY 


CORBETT, HARRISON & 
MACMURRAY, ARCHITECTS 


W. & JI. SLOANE, SPONSOR 
AND DECORATOR 


Of modified classic design “The House of Today” was built to 
accommodate a family of four, with one servant and one car. Al- 
though no new departures in construction have been attempted, 
the house has been planned to meet changed living conditions, 
typified by the roof sun deck, the combination living and dining 


room and the year-round air conditioning system. It has an or- 
dinary wood frame with sheathing and siding of curved boards set 
vertically. The exterior is painted white with blue trim, silver cap 
mould and leaders. The channeled pilasters are painted silver 
with orange caps and ornamental plaques. The principal feature 
of the interior construction is the deep splayed reveals of the liv- 
ing room which conceal the air conditioning ducts. The partitions 
are of the wood stud, lath and plaster type in the main rooms, and 
elsewhere of insulating board, papered. The kitchen is all-electric, 
with specially built cabinets. The air conditioning system is com- 
plete with mechanical cooling equipment. 











“HORS de CONCOURS” 


WITH KENNETH MURCHISON 


Our pages this month teem with picturesque pho- 
tographs of the efforts of eight or ten far-flung 
architects to build something in Chicago that 
would tickle the populace to death or else infuriate 
them beyond bounds. 

Dr. Allen Diehl Albert, secretary of the Architec- 
tural Commission, rushed to the defense of the boys 
in a recent article in the Satevepost. He pointed 
out that an exposition is a show place and that a 
certain amount of showmanship is _ necessary. 
Therefore, the double quartet of architects threw 
overboard everything they had ever learned, gazed 
rapturously at the gas tanks and grain elevators of 
the commercial mid-West, and put mobproof front 
doors on their offices. 

When they submitted their designs to the City 
Fathers, they (the Fathers) broke out into a heavy 
and disordered sweat and said they'd have nothing 
to do with it; that the Exposition was going to be 
on State—or hallowed —or filled-in ground. 
Therefore, when the brave boys found that they 
had nobody over them (for the first time in their 


. So they built a lot of der- 
ricks around the outside and 
held up the dome with cables. No 
doubt they could raise or lower 
it if people didn’t like it 


lives), their fancies began taking flights to unan- 
nounced destinations. Although some are said to 
have gone to the Paris Exposition of 1925, and some 
to Sweden, the rumor is that many of them just 
went out and got tight. And lo! the old adage, 
‘*None but the Brave deserve the Fair!’’ came into 
pulsating life. 

What made them braver than ever was the 
guarantee of the authorities that the buildings 
would be torn down when the Fair was over or 
maybe before —so the boys stripped down to 
action and let Nature take its course! 


Daylight, especially in Chicago and Pittsburgh, 
doesn’t mean a thing. This determined the archi- 
tects. So, no windows. General exodus of Campbell, 
Lupton and other salesmen from the outer offices 
of Root, Burnham, Brown, Bennett, Cret, Corbett, 
Hood, Holabird, Walker and Joe Urban. 


We read that the boys scrapped, or tore up, 
$500,000 worth of plans. That made them feel 
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better. Then they scrapped all the old materials 
and all the old methods. 

When they wanted to hold up a roof or a dome, 
they scrapped the trusses. Too expensive, they 
said. So they built a lot of derricks around the 
outside and held up the dome with cables. No doubt 
they could raise or lower it if people didn’t like it 


the way it was. 


They made quite a ballyhoo out of the paint, of 
there being no nails in the buildings, but why nails 
anyhow in steel buildings? Why, a nail wouldn't 
have a chance, ingrowing or outgrowing. They 
clipped the buildings together and every night the 
architects go down on their knees and pray the 
Weather Bureau to hold back the wind on the 
waterfront. 


Taking in Washing. ‘They say the front of the 
Administration Building looks like a giant wash- 
board. But haven’t washboards gone out? The 
people who make Rinso say so. 

Then another building was dubbed ‘ Dawes’ 
Gas Tank.”’ Apparently the public is as confused 
as the architects. They don’t know that the guy 
who runs the Fair is not the ex-Vice President of 
our great United States but his scholarly brother 
Rufus. 


Soothsaying. Harvey Corbett, after thinking 
it over for several months, gave out the following 
interview. 

‘This architecture required courage on the part 
of architects and trustees, and yet not to have made 
the effort would have spelled failure, irrespective 
of whether the Fair proves financially successful 
or not.”’ 

Well, we'll say the boys didn’t lack courage, 
especially those of the Triumvirate who live in 
Chicago all the time. However, steamship rates are 
low, and one meets some of our best people in 
tourist third. 


OTHER GLEANINGS 
Evidently there are more sloganeers in the profes- 
sion than we thought. We printed a few jingles last 
month, and through the mails come anonymous 
slogans for more of our unadvertised brethren. One 
even went so far as to disprove our assertion that 
there wasn’t much to be done about those four 
well-known Bostonians, and here’s his proof: 
‘Your taste may be sophisticate, 
Your taste may e’en be Babbitt; 
You'd best retain the firm of Cool- 
idge, Shepley, Bulfinch, Abbott.”’ 
And then out of the Middle West came this one, 
and in justice to the Tall Thinker of Taliesin the 
letter did not have a Spring Green post mark: 


“I'd rather use Wright than precedent.” 
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Still another: 
“Colonial, baronial, chateau or chalet 
Are right up the middle of Frank Forster’s allet.” 
Are there any more, gentlemen? These columns 
are as open to you as they are to me. 


Frozen Music. You know the old gibe about 
music and architecture. They are supposed, in some 
mysterious fashion, to go together. And they do. 
We know it, because we saw an instance of it. 

We were walking through Forty-eighth Street 
a few days ago, trying to figure out the mysteries of 
the sculptured ornament on one of the Radio City 
buildings, when we noticed two shabbily attired 
young men walking along the street playing a 
violin — in fact, playing two violins. 

There were some curious features about the 
incident. They asked no alms. They play one note 
only. We followed them for an hour, back and 
forth, under the shadow of the 70-story Rockefeller 
office building. Finally we stepped up to them and 
inquired, ‘‘Wherefore do you do this, and why?”’ 

‘‘Mister,”’ they said, ‘‘we are unemployed archi- 
tects and we read somewhere that one note on a 
violin, if played long enough, might make a sky- 
scraper fall down!”’ 

It might be added that they collected quite a lot 
of money for their worthy cause. 


The Tenement House Commissioner of New 
York reported that for the first time in twenty 
years the first quarter of this year showed not one 
plan filed for a new apartment or tenement house. 
This means, of course, that there has been doubling 
up and cutting up — doubling up of families and 
cutting up of apartments. Many a young married 
couple has, after an ambitious start in life, gone 
back to live with the old folks; but what I have 
failed to find out is, whom do the old folks go back 
to live with? 

Then New York, and every other city too, I sup- 
pose, is overburdened with apartment houses 
containing suites of eight to sixteen rooms, whereas 
in these after-depression days the customers are 
searching for three- and four-room apartments. The 
idea is that it’s easier to huddle together, waiting 
for the wolf to go away, in three rooms than it is 
in a twenty-room duplex. 

The dining room is no longer considered a neces- 
sity. There is more colonial dining room funiture 
for sale these days than would furnish all the 
Southern plantations in Civil War days. We were, 
for instance, the owner of a fine old George Wash- 
ington (sic) sideboard, about seven feet long, but 
very fortunately the house burned down and we 
didn’t have to move it into our hotel apartment 
which of course boasts no dining room whatsoever. 
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ENGINEERING RESEARCH 


ns AND BUILDING 


CONSTRUCTION 


: BY BERT M. THORUD 
lO. ‘ De partment of Works, A Century of Progress Exposition 
et 
of 
ty The construction used for A Century of Progress industries, such as the American Institute of Steel 
ad Exposition buildings is a tribute both to research in Construction and the lumber institutes. 
a the materials and methods of building and to en- Economy was to be achieved by developing ma- 
gineering ingenuity in working out the practical terials and assemblies of materials requiring a 
he applications of the results of research. These results minimum of field work for erection. This meant 
te definitely influenced the architectural character of developing units as large as could be expeditiously 
id the buildings. handled and easily erected. For minimum cost 
er The fact that this exposition was to be financed machine production had to be used. The simplest 
id without any Government aid ‘immediately placed and most inexpensive machine production led to 
upon the planners of the exposition buildings’ units of flat surfaces. Hence the architectural 
1i- scheme the problem of designing the construction characteristic of the buildings is walls of flat sur- 
a within the income. The first task of the Department faces, with mass effect rather than detail ornamen- 
V- | of Works was therefore to determine the materials tation in three dimensions. The results of the 
which could be suitably used within the financing research determined the architectural character of 
ot limits, keeping in mind the general theme of scien- the buildings to this extent. 
tific progress, the theme of the Exposition. 
Accepted current construction practice was out of Building Code. The site, on State park property 
the question from a cost viewpoint. Previous ex- outside of city jurisdiction, favored our research 
Ww position construction, built of staff on wood back- developments as city code restrictions did not apply. 
ty ing, was hardly in keeping with the theme of Public safety and requirements of insurance under- 
ne scientific progress and involved considerable field writers necessitated drawing up a special building 
e. labor of high cost. Therefore, while the Architec- code, as much of the work to be executed for exhibi- 
1g tural Commission was studying the original tors and concessionaires would have to be designed 
id planning of the grounds, the first nucleus of the by architects and engineers not directly connected 
od Department of Works started with research late in with A Century of Progress organization. These 
1e 1929. code requirements established usual classifications 
ve The depression had released research laboratories of construction, exit requirements, stress limits, 
“k of large manufacturers throughout the country classification and quality of materials, fire hazard 
from the previous high pressure work and they were restrictions, light, ventilation and sanitary require- 
D- eager for new special developments for our needs. A ments. As the grant for the use of the park grounds 
es : helpful cooperation was established. We also bene- provided that all construction should be removed at 
as ; fited from the data and research submitted to us by the expiration of the exposition, materials that 
re ‘ various associations of manufacturers or material would satisfy this short life were permitted, and per- 
1e : 
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Typical rivet and bolt connections for floor and roof framing 


missible maximum stresses were increased slightly 
above the usual code standards. Materials hereto- 
fore not similarly used in construction were per- 
mitted after conclusive demonstration by tests of 
the safety of the proposed use. 

The necessity for a high salvage value was a 
determining factor in the selection of materials and 
the development of construction details which per- 
mit easy disassembly. Steel and timber skeleton 
framework, with prefabricated unit deck and wall 
covering, was decided upon. The major research 
was in determining suitable deck and wall coverings. 


Foundations. Some highly significant departures 
from standard practice have here resulted in im- 
portant economies. The ground is all ‘‘made’’ land 
on Lake Michigan. It varies from an indifferent 
fill of rubbish to good sand. Thus pile foundations 
were used. Instead of following the general practice 
of using a minimum of three piles under any column, 


the engineers have developed a system of one and 
two pile footings. Single piles are used under col- 
umns along exterior walls, with a wall beam sup- 
porting the wall at grade to resist any eccentricity 
of the pile in relation to the center of the column. 
The columns are so placed that the strong direction 


of the column is utilized to resist eccentricities 
normal to the wall. 

On the interior columns a minimum of two piles 
is used, with the piles so placed as to resist eccen- 
tricities about the weak axis of the columns. A 
further saving in piling has been achieved by can- 
tilevered concrete girders extending over and be- 
yond the piling under columns and which carry 
walls set away from columns and likewise for stair 


construction. The economies effected by these 
developments have been made possible by careful 
comparative cost analysis, which suggests a way 
to similar economies in future permanent con- 
struction. 


Two-story Buildings. Early investigations con- 
cerned only the major exhibition groups. The neces- 
sity of using overhead passerelles over the main 
traffic route (to be located along the west edge of the 
ground), which would deliver visitors at an upper 
level, developed the unusual exposition building of 
two stories, based on the theory that visitors enter 
on the upper level from which they descended by 
ramps or easy stairways to view exhibits on both 
floors. This permitted interesting terraces overlook- 
ing courts or the lagoon. For the framing of such 
structures it was found that steel was the most 
economical material, as the clear spans had to be 20 
ft. or more to give adequate exhibition space. In 
addition steel satisfied the underwriter’s require- 
ment of incombustible material for framework of 
multi-storied structures. 

Standard steel open truss joists were selected for 
an extremely economical floor panel framing, espe- 
cially developed, which makes use of stiff compres- 
sion bridging rigidly attached to joists by field 
welding and by clamping the joist at bearing on 
steel girders with an ingenious device insuring even 
full bearing. 


Basis of Material Selection. Factors governing 
the research of deck covering suitable for attach- 
ment to steel joists are here listed in order of 
importance. 


Typical details of roof, 
terrace and floor con- 
struction, and of welded 
bridging 
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1. Low cost of material, including manufacture, 
fabrication and erection. 

2. Strength, deflection and durability. 

3. Incombustibility or resistance to combustion. 

4. Ease of making secure fastening to joists. 

5. Light weight, reflecting a saving in supporting 
framework and foundations. 

6. Ease of application of wearing surface or 
insulation materials. 

7. Ease of demolition. 

8. Salvage value. 

Various laboratory and field tests were conducted 
to determine the relative qualifications. Many ma- 
terials were investigated, and many materials 
which would otherwise have probably proved satis- 
factory were eliminated at once because of high cost. 

Materials then selected for research: 

Ribbed metal deck, consisting of patented light 
gauge metal, pressed or rolled into long units of 
channel-shaped sections forming a continuous flush 
top surface, having vertical webs or ribs not over 6 
in. on centers, varying from 3% in. to 134 in. indepth, 
the various sections being interlocking along the 
edge rib. 

Corrugated metal decking with various fills over 
the corrugations. (Used.) 

Precast reenforced light-weight concrete slabs 
with interlocking joints and including wearing sur- 
face. (Limited use on ramps; generally too costly.) 

Precast reenforced gypsum slabs with interlock- 
ing joints. (Not used, because of cost.) 
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Precast reenforced magnesite composition slabs 
with interlocking joints. (Not used, because of 
cost.) 

Five-ply Douglas fir plywood with matched longi- 
tudinal joints, in sections generally 3 ft. wide and 8 
to 12 ft. long. (Used.) 

Matched wood decking sub-floor. (Used.) 

Matched wood planking, including finish wearing 
surface in the single deck thickness. (Not used, 
because of cost.) 

Several systems of battledeck steel plate floor 
constructions, some of rather ingenious arrange- 
ments of pressed steel plate sections with interlock- 
ing joints spanning up to 20 ft., were tested for load 
capacity and wearing surface applications. These 
systems in some cases replaced the steel truss joists. 


Wall Criteria. Factors governing the research of 
wall constructions listed in order of importance 
were: 

1. Low cost of material, including manufacture, 
fabrication and erection. 

2. Strength for wind loads and durability. 
. Joint construction for weather tightness. 
Resistance to moisture absorption. 

. Relative resistance to combustion. 

6. Light weight, reflecting saving in supporting 
framework and foundations. 

7. Ease of secure fastening to framework. 
8. Ease of demolition. 
9. Salvage value. 
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Details of wall and terrace, and of door and sill 
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Typical wall sections 


Proposed wall constructions were also submitted 
to conclusive tests when indicative costs showed 
economic possibilities. In general two distinct sys- 
tems of wail construction were tested and used. One 
system was of unit construction of sections extend- 
ing from floor to floor and forming the structural 
wall and finish surface. The other consisted of 
various wallboard coverings for exterior and in- 
terior applied on metal or wood studs. The fire 
hazard restrictions required all interior surfaces to 
be fully incombustible and all exterior surfaces slow 
burning, to provide a 20-minute fire resistance 
rating. 

Materials given thorough consideration were as 
follows: 

Unit Construction: Ribbed metal siding, similar 
to ribbed metal deck, with ribs extending vertically, 
interlocking and weathertight, with flush exterior 
surface, clipped to horizontal girts, with interior 
wall board attached to metal or wood furring 
secured to girts. (Used.) 

Precast gypsum units extending from floor to 
floor forming finished interior surface and covered 
on exterior with canvas, glued on, overlapping at 
joints; joints of gypsum units interlocking. (Not 
used, because of cost.) 

Prefabricated insulation boards, laminated and 
covered exterior and interior with various kinds of 
sheet metal or asbestos cement board, all glued with 
insoluble glue, having interlocking joints, and of 
thicknesses sufficiently strong to extend from floor 
to intermediate horizontal girts. (Not used, because 
of cost and because exposed intermediate girt on 
interior were considered objectionable. ) 
plate interlocking at 
joints, with flush exterior, of units extending from 


Pressed steel sections, 


floor to floor, arranged for application of wall board 
interior finish surface. (Not used, because of cost.) 


Exterior Wallboard on Studs. Studs generally 2 
ft. on centers, covered by % in. asbestos cement 
wallboard were found very durable and incom- 
bustible. This covering absorbs moisture and swells 
or shrinks considerably with variations of moisture 
content and therefore it is held to the studs with 
exterior battens at edge allowing expansion and 
contraction of board with no fastening through the 
board near the edges. It is generally 4 ft. wide and 
8 to 12 ft. long, set with lengths vertical. A Z-shaped 
metal weatherstrip is used at horizontal joints ex- 
tending up under board above and over board 
below. All joints under battens and_ horizontal 
weatherstrips are filled with waterproof mastic. 
Generally difficult to paint, requiring an effective 
sealer prime coat. (Limited use in early construction 

later developments less costly and more suitable 
for paint finish.) 

Five-ply Douglas fir plywood, /% in. thick, 4 ft. 
wide, 8 to 12 ft. long, arranged in half lapped joints 
to weather, boards set vertical or horizontal, as 
desired. Primed at the mill with hot linseed oil. Can 
be curved on the wall to 20-foot radius. Two '% in. 
three-ply layers with coat of white lead and oil 
between layers used on smaller radii. (Limited use 
in early construction or for special architectural 
effects of wood finish exterior — later developments 
less costly.) 

Gypsum board, '% in. thick, 4 ft. wide, 8 to 12 ft. 
long, with longitudinal joints tongued and grooved 
and set horizontally to weather with vertical joints 
over studs covered with battens. All joints filled 
with waterproof mastic. Board primed at the mill 
before delivery with aluminum paint containing a 
varnish vehicle. Very satisfactory if protected 
from moisture by prime coat of paint and an ex- 
cellent base for painting. (l sed generally.) 


Interior Wallboard on Studs. (G:ypsum board, 
+g in. thick, was used generally as this was the only 
wallboard commercially obtainable (except asbestos 
cement board which was more expensive and more 
diffcult to paint). Butt joint laid close with no 
filler or joint covering except for decorative effect. 

All wallboard is attached to the studding with 
galvanized, barbed or cement-coated large-head 
nails or galvanized screws, 8 in. on centers along 
edges, 12 in. on centers along intermediate studs 
for exterior boards, and 12 in. along edges and 16 in. 
along intermediate studs for interior boards. Hori- 
zontal nailing members are framed between the 
studs at all horizontal joints. 

Commercial metal studs were generally found of 
inadequate strength for wind resistance for exterior 
walls, though special metal studs have been used in 
limited instances. A patented system has been used 
in some instances consisting of trussed metal studs 
having light-gauge metal runners attached to the 
flanges of the studs, which have grooved edges for 
insertion of the wallboard, the runners forming a 
projecting exposed batten effect. This system costs 
slightly less than wood studs. 
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While most of these materials satisfied all of the 
requirements, the relative costs were so close that 
alternate estimates were requested from the con- 
tractors. 

Many of the materials or systems not used were 
probably priced high by the contractors because no 
precedent of like use had established erection costs, 
or because labor had not had experience in the 
particular application. 

Ceilings are generally of 3s in. gypsum board on 
metal or wood furring suspended from the steel 
truss joists, though in some instances fireproofed 
cloth ceilings on stretched wires have been used for 
decorative effect. In other instances, where metal 
decks have been used above the joists, the ceilings 
have been omitted and the joists and the underside 
of the metal deck treated decoratively. 


Wearing Surfaces. Much experimenting was 
done on wearing surfaces both in laboratories and 
on the site. The factors governing the testing were: 

1. Low cost of material and application. 

2. Durability and resistance to wear. 

3. Light weight. 

4. Color and general appearance. 

The various materials considered were: linoleums, 
precast composition tiles on mastic bed, asphalt- 
coated laminated felts, wood finish floorings 
cemented to sub-floor, wood finish floorings secured 
with lugs to patented channel runners attached to 
sub-floors, masonite wood fiber composition sheet 
Hooring on mastic bed, cement finish reenforced 
with metal division bars secured to sub-floor, emul- 
sified asphalt composition, magnesite composition, 
gypsum composition. 

Most of these finishes were laid in sizable samples 
on the sub-floor decks of some of the first buildings 
erected and were thus subjected to over a year of 
actual job conditions. This revealed faults, chief of 
which was general razing of some of the composition 
floorings, excessive wear or separation from the sub- 
floor on some of the composition tile finishes, and 
some separation from sub-floor for wood finishes 
cemented down. Most of the finishes were generally 
quite satisfactory. The finishes showing the most 
satisfactory results, and which were selected for use 
were as follows: 

Composition tile on mastic bed for offices. 

Magnesite composition finish — for general ex- 
hibit buildings. 

Wood finish cemented down 
hibit buildings. 

Masonite wood fiber sheets on mastic bed — for 
general exhibit buildings. 

For exterior terraces much research was devoted 
to selecting a light-weight material which would be 
satisfactory over a membrane waterproofing. Varia- 
tions of asphalt composition plank tile laid in hot 
asphalt mopping, and a hot asphalt mastic finish 
laid over the membrane were found satisfactory, a 
very light weight finish which acts thoroughly as 
a component part of the membrane covering. 


for general ex- 


Roofs. Roofs are all of three-ply composition 
roofing felt and asphalt mopping, over various 
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Effective angle-iron lerrace railing 


board form insulation — secured to wood decks by 
nailing, and to metal decks with mopping. 


Floors. Floors on fill have been either of plank 
laid on sleepers bedded in the fill or reenforced 
concrete on fill. 

Live loads, uniform per sq. ft. 

Roofs 25 Ibs. 


Exhibition, framed floors 100 Ibs. 
Storage, framed floors 150 Ibs. 
Office, framed floors 50 Ibs. 
(Ground floors on fill 450 Ibs. 
Horizontal wind on structure 20 Ibs. 


Horizontal wind on wall material 25 lbs. 
All deflections were limited to 1,360 of spans. 


Framing. Steel was found the most economical 
framing material for the general exhibition building, 
long spans and incombustibility being the deter- 
mining factors. Small one-story structures were 
generally framed of wood, wood joists being eco- 
nomical up to 16-foot spans. 

The typical framing consists of bents of structural 
steel girders of varying spans, usually from 20 to 
30 ft. for floors, and up to 50 ft. for roofs, extending 
across the building for wind stiffness, and squared 
at 20 ft. on centers, 20 ft. being the most economical! 
span for the steel truss joists and the best suited for 
the typical exhibition booth spaces. 

Connections of typical girders to columns were 
designed for bolted connections, arranged with a 
shelf angle bottom connection of girder to column, 
and a web (or top flange) top connection so as to 
develop the maximum rigidity of joist for wind 
stiffness. 

Special features, such as a great hall, towers, 
large cantilevered canopies, projecting pylons of 
fins or high ceiling heights required special framing 
designed for the particular condition. 

Many of these developed very interesting innova- 
tions of framing, such as the dome of the rotunda of 
the Travel and Transport Building, suspended on a 
system of cables supported on exposed columns. 
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NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY ACT 


No ACT of Congress has ever held such potentiali- 
ties for the good of all industry. None has contained 
such direct or comprehensive measures of assistance 
for the construction industry in particular. It pro- 
vides the means for increased construction in the 
immediate future, not speculative construction, but 
building for the public good. 

With the motivation of the immediate relief of 
unemployment in the emergency, the widest expan- 
sion of economic and social measures for collective 
and cooperative control under government super- 
vision has been adopted. The full import of this 
epoch-making step is not yet fully realized. ‘It is 
the first step toward that which the liberals of the 
country have been preparing for years namely, 
the necessity of a national planned economy.”’* It 
offers, urges and may even impose, economic 
planning on all industry. 

While the provisions of this Act are to be in effect 
but two years, the implications are that it will be 
continued as a permanent policy if the Act proves 
successful. It devolves on industry to prove the 
worth of this far-reaching Act. It devolves on the 
architects of the country to exert every effort to 
expedite the fulfillment of the provisions of the Act. 

The success of the Public Works portion of the 
Act depends on many factors, some beyond the 
control of the administrators. But chiefly its 
effectiveness depends upon the efficiency of the 
fifty or so men appointed to carry out its public 
works functions in the states — the State Adminis- 
trators. Next to personnel in importance is the 
simplicity and directness of the system or routine 
now being created to carry out the announced pro- 
gram and policy. All elements of the building indus- 
try can be counted on to cooperate to get the work 
started. The leading organizations have already 
expressed their willingness to provide lists and 
particulars of needed public works and other 
socially and economically desirable construction, 
and they will be no less active in aiding in the 
selection of the best qualified projects for immediate 
execution. They will expedite the construction in 
every possible way to get men to work. 

What does the act mean to the building industry ? 

1. It provides funds for the immediate resump- 
tion of the construction of government public works, 

* Senator Robert F. Wagner of New York. 
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including buildings for all and any government 
departments. Architects in private practice will be 
chosen to plan those new buildings for which plans 
have not yet been drawn. Ail architects interested 
in such work should send in the qualification form 
(reproduced on advertising pages 49 and 50 of this 
issue). 

2. It provides funds for the financing of state, 
county, municipal or other works of public or semi- 
public character. A careful reading of the Act will 
disclose the wide range of types of buildings in these 
categories. Properly sponsored projects for works of 
proven need and for which plans have already been 
drawn will be the first to receive funds, both grants 
and loans. Application forms are ready for distri- 
bution and should be filled out now, to be sent to 
the State Administrators. Applications should be 
made as well for approval of projects for which plans 
are not yet completed. Every effort must be made to 
finish working drawings and to obtain the necessary 
approvals at the earliest possible moment. 

3. The Act, through its industrial control provi- 
sions, offers the building industry the opportunity 
of preparing and presenting its own code of practice 
relating to competition, wages and hours. It forces 
the industry into economic planning, for such a 
code can be imposed on the industry if it is not 
voluntarily adopted. The means are thus provided 
for the industry to rid itself of present pernicious 
practices through the power of the government to 
enforce a fair code. ‘* Bid-peddling,’’ ‘“‘chiseling,”’ 
wage-rebates, cut-throat tactics, can be largely 
eliminated if the industry has the will to write a 
self-respecting code, and insist upon an equable 
form of contract. 

4. Through endeavoring to confer and cooperate 
in conforming to this Act, the building industry 
may become conscious of itself as an industry, its 
component parts working together toward a com- 
mon end. An intelligent grasp of the possibilities of 
an organized industry with a definite plan should 
result in real progress toward integration. 

The major objective of the Act is to put men to 
work, to increase purchasing power, and, combined 
with the financial measures, to raise prices. Building 
material prices have already risen appreciably. This 
means that every architect can convince his clients 
or prospects who have been waiting to build “at 
the bottom,’’ that the work must be undertaken at 
once. The stimulation of private construction and 
remodeling is more important for the great ma- 
jority of architects than waiting or hoping for a 
government commission. A dollar invested in build- 
ing now will not be devaluated in usefulness no 
matter what eventuates in currency. 
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A monthly section devoted to reporting 
the news and activities of building finance, 


real estate, management and construction 
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At its first meeting the Public Works Ad- 
visory Board, appointed by the President, 
sat in this order (from left to right): Col. 
George Redfield Spalding; Turner W. 
Battle, representing Secretary Perkins of 
the Labor Department; Secretary of War 
George H. Dern; Secretary of the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes, chairman for the board; 
Oscar L. Chapman, his assistant; Col. 
onald Hubbard Sawyer, temporary ad- 
ministrator; Lawrence Wood Robert, Jr., 
assistant secretary of the Treasury; R. C. 
Kloeber, of the Bureau of the Budget. 
Late in June General Johnson emphati- 
cally denied gossip of a rift between him 
and the board. 
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THE “BUILDING BRAIN TRUST” 


is still being formed. Shirt-sleeved men in the Department of the Interior 


Building seek to spend $3,300,000,000. 


Papucan, Ky., received $50,000 to build a factory for a 
shirt manufacturer. Columbia, S. C., was loaned $82,000 
for a municipal stadium. New York City was assured of 
its planetarium with $650,000. Charlotte, N. C., arranged 
to borrow $98,000 for a public market. To Heber, Calif., 
went $15,000 for a water supply system. 

With these and a dozen or so similar loan approvals, the 
books were closed. The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, which has loaned $30,031,000 on self-liquidating 
projects, on June 27th turned over its outstanding appli- 
cations to the new body which is officially called the 
Federal Emergency Administration of Public Works and 
which has, as everybody knows, $3,300,000,000 burning a 
hole in its pocket. 

However the 10 days which were to pass between the 
enactment of the National Industrial Recovery Bill with 
its Public Works section and the withdrawal of all R. F.C. 
building money were not sufficient for the full organiza- 
tion of the Public Works Administration. The end of June 
found a handful of shirt-sleeved men in the forlorn 
Department of the Interior Building laboring at per- 
fecting an organization. It seemed certain that at least 
two weeks of July would pass before a finished mechanism 
could function. 

The Public Works Administration has had two pre- 
paratory stages. The first was under gruff General 
Hugh Samuel Johnson who began to muster an organiza- 
tion as soon as he was sure that there was to be a Public 
Works bill. Around him he gathered a small staff of 
engineers who, titleless, called themselves the ‘‘citizens’ 
committee.”’ Tall, bronzed Robert David Kohn, past- 
president of the American Institute of Architects and 
president of the American Construction Council, a man 
wise in the ways of Washington but with a professional 
reputation above reproach or suspicion, surveyed his 
favorite field, housing. Down from New York came John 
Philip Hogan, a skilled water works engineer who is 
familiar with New York State politics and who for a 
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while was rumored as the likely Administrator. Affable, 
dew-lapped Col. H. M. Waite rushed east from Cincin- 
nati, leaving his new Union Terminal, to organize the 
non-Federal division. Col. George Redfield Spalding, the 
son of a Civil War general and possessor of a voice that 
can boom across any parade ground was given a desk 
and soon saw the press of the nation headlining him as 
the definite choice for Administrator. General Johnson, 
who during the War whipped the draft machinery into 
shape without awaiting needless approval, moved swiftly 
and efficiently. It is said that he even plunged into the 
task of finding good men to take over the tremendously 
important positions of State Administrators. But like the 
mother who counsels her daughter that ‘‘It is just as easy 
to love a rich boy,”’ those high in Government often feel 
that ‘It is just as easy to find a good man among the 
faithful.’’ On Capitol Hill congressmen began to protest 
that ‘‘after all this isn’t wartime.” 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Robert F. Wagner says: ** We have 
enacted Twentieth Century law to 
help solve Twentieth Century social 
and economic problems.” To him 
was put the task of steering Indus- 
trial Recovery and Public Works 
through Congress. Senator from 
New York and Al Smith con- 
fidante, he stands today a pert 
example of what a Twentieth Cen- 
tury politician should be: a stu- 
dent of law and a zest ful, resource- 
ful whipcracker. 
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General Hugh Samuel Johnson 
has earned more than any other 
man the right to be thought of as 
Bernard Mannes Baruch’s part- 
ner. He started the Public Works 
wheels in motion but now is 
chiefly concerned with ordering 
industries to “fall in’’ under the 
National Industrial Recovery Act. 
Which, he is anzious to have it 
understood, is as it was intended 
in the first place. 
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To the left is Col. George Redfield Spalding who was much 
embarrassed when premature word leaked out that he had been 
chosen to administer Public Works. Later the news became 
wrong in addition to premature. After a week of service Col. 
Spalding returned to his Army duties although retaining his 
position on the “‘advisory board.” To the right is affable Col. 
Henry Matson Waite who considers hie unofficial assignment 
of taking charge of non-Federal Public Works purely tempo- 
rary. If he would look ahead a few weeks he might see himself 
as a few of his contemporaries see him, which is as Deputy or 
No. 1 Assistant Administrator under stoutish Harold L. Ickes, 


now considered certain of ap- 
potntment. 


Lawrence Wood Robert, Jr., is in 
charge of the Treasury's building 
program but follows all Public 
Works closely. Regardless of titles, 
Mr. Robert will have a_ strong 
voice |in all important meetings 
on Public Works. Private archi- 
tects and engineers will find him 
friendly. He is always at his desk 
until 7 or 8, and the later hours 
often find him still public-working. 





Wide World 


policies. 


poe . * 


** Planned construction in the light 
of public welfare” has motivated 
Robert David Kohn’s frequent 
trips to Washington. His high pro- 
fessional standing renders his 
suggestions and counsel immune 
to charges of selfish motives. He 
was “Field Director of Housing” 
in General Johnson’s first tempo- 
rary, unofficial organization and 
some such official title surely awaits 
him. 
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Postmaster Farley is here shown scrawling a fal 
“0. K.” on plans for a new post office in Ames, Iowa. 
At his side stands Lawrence Wood Robert, Jr. To the 
right are Assistant Postmaster General Silliman Evans 
and Supervising Architect James Alphonso Wetmore. 
But while the Postmaster’s heart may be gladdened by 
bright new post offices, his chief interest in the public 
works program is to ascertain what rewards it may hold 
for the faithful and to give his sage counsel in their 
distribution. To the left is Secretary Perkins, a booster 
for building because of the big share of its dollar which 
goes to labor. Her representative on the Board has been 
chiefly concerned with contract forms and employment 





Blank & Stoller 


Col. Donald Hubbard Sawyer first 
became interested in a great public 
building plan when in 1931 he was 
made director of Herbert Hoover's 
Federal Employment Stabiliza- 
tion Board, from the obscurity of 
which he was yanked to his present 
position. Grinding away at his desk, 
he is still an unfamiliar figure in 
Washington and a hard man to see. 
A civil engineer since 1902, Col. 
Sawyer was a notable cantonment 
builder during the War. As Tempo- 
rary Administrator he has been 
budding up an organization which 
will leave the Administrator, when 
appointed, free from many petty 
but bothersome problems. 
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MORTGAGES AND FINANCE 


THE HOME OWNERS’ LOAN ACT 


interpreted. How it differs from Herbert Hoover's Federal 


Home Loan Bank and how it works. 


“As a further and urgently necessary 
step in the program to promote economic 
recovery, I ask the Congress to protect 
the small-home owner. . . . Implicit in 
the legislation which I am suggesting to 
you is a declaration of national policy. This 
policy is that the broad interests of the 
Nation require that special safeguards 
should be thrown around home ownership 
as a guaranty of social and economic sta- 
bility, and that to protect home owners 
from inequitable enforced liquidation, in a 
time of general distress, is a proper concern 
of the Government.’”’ — President Roose- 
velt’s message to Congress, April 13, 1933. 

Appropriate bills, fresh from the hands 
of the “brain trust,” were thereupon intro- 
duced to the Congress assembled. Two 
months to the day later, the Home Owners’ 
Loan Act of 1933 became law of the land. 
The U. S. Government was in the home 
mortgage business for fair. 

Like most legislative products of the 
New Deal, the Home Owners’ Loan Act is 
clear enough in intent but its ultimate 
effects in practice are ponderable. At best 
it could release $2,000,000,000 of frozen 
mortgage money, provide another $200,- 
000,000 for renovization and back taxes, 
and lay the ghost of foreclosure in a million 
homes. At worst it could peter out as 
pathetically as Herbert Clark Hoover's 
famed attempt to aid and succor the U. S. 
Home. 

For the U. S. Home was probably even 
nearer and dearer to the heart of small- 
town-born President Hoover than it is to 
President Roosevelt, Hyde Park squire 
whose sympathies, personal if not political, 
lie naturally with the landed man. President 
Hoover's great step to save the U. S. Home 
was the creation of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank system. Not only because it is a 
pretty example of Government in Business 
but also because the new Home Owners’ 
Loan Act is superimposed upon it the Home 
Loan Bank system is well worth study. 

No one knows how long it had been 
on his mind, but after three months of 
discussion with public and private experts 
President Hoover offered his scheme to the 
public on November 13, 1931. It was widely 
hailed as his second big blow at the De- 
pression. (First: organization of National 
Credit Corp. which died a natural death 
soon after). It was to be a system of banks 
for mortgage institutions functioning as a 
reservoir of liquid funds in somewhat the 
same manner as the Federal Reserve in 
commercial banking. President Hoover 
cautiously added: “There is no element 
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of inflation in this plan, but simply a better 
organization of credit for these purposes.” 
Seven months later he badgered his bill 
through a hostile Congress. 

Under this act, building & loan associa- 
tions, co-operative banks, savings banks, 
and insurance companies were to subscribe 
to the stock of twelve regional banks at 
which they could borrow on first mortgages 
on homes worth $20,000 or less. If sufficient 
subscriptions were not forthcoming, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. was _ in- 
structed to furnish up to $125,000,000. 
Additional funds could be raised by issuing 
bonds secured by 190% of small home 
mortgages. Member institutions were re- 
quired at all times to own an amount of 
stock equal to 1% of their mortgage hold- 
ings, and their borrowing power was 
limited to twelve times the value of this 
stock. If members subscribed the full 
capitalization of $134,000,000 the potential 
credit expansion was $1,608,000,000. As a 
sop to trans-Mississippian Senators a pro- 
vision for direct loans to home owners was 
inserted. President Hoover proudly squig- 
gled his name to the bill on July 22, 1932. 

On August 6 he appointed the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board headed by his old 
friend Franklin William Fort, a lame duck 
Representative from New Jersey. A few 
days later the Board was photographed 








with the President at the White House. 
Said the President: ‘‘Good luck and God 
bless you.” 

On August 24 the Board announced 
definite plans for twelve regional banks. 
It was promptly swamped with loan- 
seekers, but Chairman Fort pointed out 
that the banks, not the Board, would make 
the loans. A fortnight later it was belatedly 
discovered that only eight States had laws 
permitting their mortgage institutions to 
join the system, but this misfortune was 
ameliorated by the fact that non-members 
could for a short period borrow if they made 
deposits equal to the value of the stock 
they would normally purchase. 

On September 14 the books were opened 
for subscriptions. A month later they were 
reluctantly closed, and the banks opened 
for business. Chairman Fort declared that 
every good mortgage in the U. S. was now 
liquid and that within 15 days foreclosures 
would be a thing of the past. At the time 
it was estimated that there were $20,000,- 
000,000 of mortgages in various states of 
frigidity. Loan-seeking home owners were 
told to go to the presumably liquid private 
mortgage concerns. 

On October 28 President Hoover in a 


A good mortgage on an occupied 
home has always been considered one 
of the safest investments. For years 
the phrase “building & loan”’ was 
synonymous with conservatism, 
thrift and safety. On page 32 is a 
case history of a typical small-town 
building and loan society, showing 
wherein it erred, how it now stands, 
the future it faces. 
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campaign speech stated: “I consider the 
(Home Loan) Act the greatest act yet 
undertaken by any Government at any 
time on behalf of the thousands of owners 
of small homes.” 

On November 28 slightly more than a 
year after the plan was announced sub- 
scriptions from eligible members amounted 
to $9,259,081 and paid in cash was con- 
siderably less. The Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. was forced to take up its full $125,- 
000,000 to bolster the system up to mini- 
mum capitalization. A week later Chairman 
Fort announced that five banks were ready 
to loan. On December 16 he revealed that 
the system had actually loaned $165,000. 

That week Senators, outraged by the 
record of inaction, began a concerted drive 
to wipe the Home Loan Bank system out 
of existence. Even the system’s staunch 
supporter Senator Copeland admitted: ‘I 
recognize with regret that the law has ac- 
complished very little, if anything. The 
President made a great mistake in the or- 
ganization of the Board. He made a na- 
tional banker the chairman . . . who is 
most widely known as a politician. He 
(Chairman Fort) spent much of his time 
when the Board ought to have been oper- 
ating, working for the election of his 
ticket.” 

But the Home Loan Bank system stayed 
on the statute books. Its direct loan func- 
tions were transferred to the new Home 
Owners’ Loan Corp. and under its new 
chairman, William Francis Stevenson, it 
has made some progress for $54,000,000 in 
loans have been authorized and its members 
now number 1,234. These member institu- 
tions, it appears, were exclusively building 
and loan associations, and the loans made to 
them did not help greatly towards promot- 
ing or protecting home-ownership, since, in 
most cases, the money was used by the re- 
cipient institutions to repay borrowings 
from commercial banks, or the R. F. C., or 
to satisfy the demands of withdrawing 
share-holders from such associations. The 
life insurance companies and mutual sav- 
ings banks, although large lenders upon 
dwelling houses, abstained from joining the 
system. Theoretically sound in conception, 
it was eyed with suspicion by many mort- 
gage institutions just as the Federal 
Reserve was during its youth. Ably admin- 
istered and generally accepted, it might 
justify most of President Hoover's high 
hopes though not those of the optimistic 
Mr. Fort. But it could no more break the 
jam of Depression than the Federal Reserve 
could stop it. It was relief in the best 
Hamiltonian tradition — at the top of the 
social structure with the benefits trickling 
down toward the bottom. What was 
needed was something Jeffersonian. 

The Home Owners’ Loan Corp. is a New 
Deal measure. Its lending operations are 
limited to a period of three years. It will 
be run by the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, it will use the mechanical facilities 
of the Home Loan Banks, and its Federal 
Building and Loan Associations automati- 
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You are a home owner. You have 
| an eight-room house and you're six 
months behind with your building 
and loan payments (or savings bank, 
or life insurance mortgage payments). 
You haven’t been on the town but 
you've gone through your savings 
'. and you've got a job now that just 
| about feeds the kids. The 1932 tax 
bill is still in the desk and there is a 
paving assessment against you. The 
house needs a new roof. Every time 
you've seen the building and loan 
people they have threatened to fore- 
| close. After all they have their 
| depositors (or policyholders or share- 
holders) to think about. What’s the 
| New Deal going to do for you? 
As soon as the Home Owners’ 
| Loan Corporation opens its offices 
you can go over and have a talk. Of 
course, you could do what Frank 
| Jones a couple of blocks up did — 
| just walk out and say the hell with it. 
| But things look better now. First 
| you've got to convince the H. O. L. C. 
| people that the Depression put you 
in your present pickle, not your own 
| improvidence. Maybe the fact that 
the house is as neat as a pin and the 
lawn is mowed will help. They won't 
lend you the money but they say 
they will negotiate with the building 





and loan people for a reduction in 
your mortgage. The unpaid balance 
is $6,000 and then you tell them 
about the taxes and the roof. You 
figure that $500 cash will do the trick. 

An H. O. L. C. man appraises your 
property at $7,000. That is probably | 
more than it would fetch on the auc- 
tion block, but this is the New Deal. 
Then the H. O. L. C. starts dickering 
with the building and loan people. | 
They have plenty of houses on their | 
hands and most of them can’t even 
rent. So they agree to take $5,000 in 
H. O. L. C. bonds for the mortgage. 
The H. O. L. C. comes through with 
$500 cash for the taxes and the roof, 
and they take a new mortgage for | 
$5,500, just under the line of the 80% | 
they can loan on their appraisal. 

But you can’t pay anything on the | 
new mortgage either. Well, the | 
H. O. L. C. will let that go fora while | 
but not for more than three years. 
After that you settle down to a 15- | 
year stretch of regular instalments 
after which you'll own your own 
home free and clear. That’s what the 
New Deal will do for you. 

What do you do if the building and | 
loan people refuse to swap their 
mortgage for H. O. L. C. bonds? You 
sit down and wait for the sheriff. 


cally become members, but there the con- 
nection with the system stops. 

The essential features of the 
Owners’ Loan Corp. are as follows: 

1) It will have $200,000,000 in cash 
supplied by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. and it may issue $2,000,000,000 in 
four per cent bonds, unconditionally 
guaranteed as to interest for 18 years by the 
U. S. government (but not as to principal). 
The bonds are exempt from all taxes ex- 
cept inheritance, estate, gift and surtaxes. 

2) Agencies will be set up in strategic 
cities. To these will come the distressed 
home owner for relief. The H. O. L. C. 
will negotiate with mortgage holders to 
reduce the principal and then accept 
H. O. L. C. bonds in exchange for the mort- 
gage. The H. O. L. C. will then refinance 
the home owner with a five per cent mort- 
gage amortizable over a period of 15 years. 
And if the home owner is in dire trouble the 
H. O. L. C. will waive interest and amorti- 
zation for a period up to three years. Hence 
the 18-year Government interest guarantee 
on the bonds — three years of moratorium, 
15 years of amortization. 

3) To be eligible for a loan the home can- 
not exceed $25,000 in value, cannot be 
larger than a four-family dwelling, prefer- 
ably owner-occupied. The H. O. L. C. may 
loan up to 80 per cent of the value but not 
more than $14,000. 

4) It may make cash advance for taxes 
and repairs but the advance plus the 
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H. O. L. C. bonds given for the old mort- 
gage cannot exceed 80 per cent of the value. 

5) It may make loans on unencumbered 
property for taxes and repairs but not 
for more than 50 per cent of the value. On 
this type of loan the interest rate is six per 
cent. 

6) It is authorized to establish Federal 
Building and Loan Associations in com- 
munities which in the opinion of the Board 
are “insufficiently served by local thrift 
and home-financing institutions.’’ Up to 
$100,000 the U. S. Treasury by purchase of 
preferred stock will match dollar for dollar 
the capital raised locally. 

The great weakness of the Act lies in the 
fact that it revolves almost entirely around 
the willingness of the mortgage holder to 
compromise. If the proverbially’ stone- 
hearted mortgagee is an obliging fellow 
all will be fine. For only if the mortgage 
amounts to 40 per cent of the value of the 
home will the H. O. L. C. make the advance 
necessary to pay off all the mortgage in 
cash. And probably only under extraordi- 
nary circumstances will it do this. Other- 
wise if the mortgagee flatly refuses to come 
to terms, the H. O. L. C. and all the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men can do nothing. 

In almost all cases the mortgage will 
have to be scaled down and no one likes 
to take a loss. The H. O. L. C.’s staff of 
fixers will have to be expert indeed. Most 
difficult job will be with institutional hold- 


-ers. They know better than anyone the 





fallacy of the theory of the Creditor and 
the Debtor classes, and they must guard 
the interests of their thousands of small 
depositors, members, policy holders. If they 
can save more of the principal by taking 
over the distressed homes their duty is 
clear. A smaller amount of bonds, Govern- 
ment-guaranteed as to interest, but pos- 
sibly with doubtworthy face value, may 
not be a sufficiently tempting bait. 

It is practically impossible to estimate 
the probable market value of the new 
H. O. L. C. bonds, for there is nothing 
comparable now in the hands of the public. 
Federal Land Bank bonds with a four per 
cent coupon, with no guarantee, but which 
are joint and several obligations of all banks 
in the system are selling around 83. They 
are exempt from surtaxes where the 
H. O. L. C. bonds are not and all mortgages 
granted are indorsed by the local Federal 
Farm Loan Association. The H. O. L. C. 
bonds will steadily improve in security as 
the mortgages are amortized, but this will 
not become an important factor until the 
end of the three-year period of possible 
grace. It seems unlikely, therefore, that the 
H. O. L. C. bonds will start their market 
career much above comparable Federal 
Land Bank bonds. In this connection it is 
well to remember that the Federal Home 
Loan Bank system, which was designed 
to function through raising funds by bond 
issues based upon a practical two-for-one 
security collateral, has not, after a year of 
operation, been able to market a single bond 
even with the advantage of as broad a tax 
exemption as is designed for the H. O. L. C. 
bonds. But a factor sure to create a demand 
for the bonds is the H. O. L. C.’s willingness 
to accept them at face value in payment of 
indebtedness, according to Chairman 
Stevenson. 

The amount of the discount will be 
a major factor in the H. O. L. C.’s negotia- 
tions for mortgage reductions and ex- 
changes. If a mortgagee must add a dis- 
count of say 15 per cent to his scale-down 
he will be difficult to win over. Where 
income is a more important factor than 
immediate cash, the H. O. L. C. will have 
less trouble. 

The policy of the Board on appraisals 
will in all probability determine the 
efficacy of President Roosevelt’s brand of 
home relief. Anything can be done if the 
appraisals are high enough. And Chairman 
William Francis Stevenson is expected to 
administer the law in a pleasingly liberal 
fashion. A kindly, easy-going old gentleman 
of 72, he ended 16 years of inconspicuous 
service in the House of Representatives 
last March. He comes from the banks of 
South Carolina’s Big Pedee River where 
he used to be mayor of his home town 
Cheraw. In Washington he took an active 
interest in the Farm Problem and Rural 
Banking. The only thing that ruffled his 
placid House career was a vigorous attempt 
to oust Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Theodore Roosevelt Jr. at the time that 
Teapot Dome boiled over. 
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Other members of the Board are Russel 
Hawkins, a dark, broad-shouldered Oregon 
lumberman; John H. Fahey, Boston news- 
paper publisher and onetime president of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce; T. Dwight 
Webb; and Walter Hughes Newton, Presi- 
dent Hoover’s able, faithful, hard-working 
White House secretary. As he motored 
to the Capitol on March 4 the old President 
asked the new President if he would take 
care of a personal patronage problem. 
Mr. Newton had no independent income. 
President Roosevelt assured him he would. 
Thus at $9,000 a year the faithful secretary 


went on the Board from which his old chief 
had hoped so much. 

The Board plans to have the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corp. in the mortgage busi- 
ness by July 15, with an office in each state 
of the Union. Mortgage men are frankly 
skeptical and some are openly antagonis- 
tic. Building men are optimistic. If the 
H. O. L. C.’s bonds are well accepted much 


_more than the $200,000,000 cash (part of 


which is earmarked for back taxes) would 
be pumped into the moribund building 
industry. How much, only the U. S. 
Mortgagee can say. 


“PASS THE COST ON" 


was the air conditioning advice received last month by the 
convening Building Owners and Managers. 


A sic tenant on the fifth floor of an office 
building fails and the space is vacant. 
Rentals all over the city have been hacked 
down. Some new buildings offer better fa- 
cilities. Taxes and bond interest stay up. 
What does the building manager do? 

In Pittsburgh last month some 200 dele- 
gates to the 26th convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Building Owners and 
Managers talked about such problems. 
Notable in their discussions was an increas- 
ing desire to stabilize rents through coop- 
eration. J. T. Gough of New Orleans’ Pere 
Marquette Building told of how a large 
group of managers in his city had drawn up 
a rental code of ethics, had heard favorably 
from Gen. Hugh Johnson regarding it. 
Harry J. Gerrity, Washington N.A.B.O.M. 
representative, gave the opinion that where 
state laws did not prevent it, such coopera- 
tion would be legal. Leo J. Sheridan of 
Chicago showed how one new building has 
upset rentals throughout the city without 
greatly reducing its ‘‘average rental per sq. 
foot”’ figure. To offset use of the “ meaning- 
less” average-per-sq.-ft. figure, Engineer 
Consultant Waldemar Karkow presented a 
formula which embodies use of a typical 
eight-floor as the standard and can be used 
to see whether competitive rents in any 
other building, on any floor or in any loca- 
tion, are above or below this standard. 
Motivating this desire for stabilization is 
the realization by building managers that 
one small rent concession breeds hundreds 
of greater ones. 

Air conditioning of course was a prime 
topic. So much attention was given to this 
subject that when H. A. Cannon of Du- 
quesne Light Co. began to speak on it he 
addressed his hearers as “ Fellow Enthusi- 
asts in Air Conditioning.” * The chief guest 


* The utilities’ interest in air conditioning is obvious. 
A utility official estimates that in 20 years the demand 
from this source will be 3,000,000,000 kw. hrs., or roughly 
4 per cent of the present total central station output. The 
peak of the air conditoning load will come during the day 
hours of summer when most desirable. It is also figured 
that for every $1 spent for air conditioning the utilities 
will get 4¢ a year gross revenue. 
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speaker was Dr. S. M. Kinter, vice presi- 
dent of Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Co. He told about current re- 
search in air conditioning which is aimed at 
electrical precipitation of dust and to a 
means of energizing the air so that it will 
have those qualities which make mountain 
and sea air seem vitalizing. Encouraging to 
the NABOM was his belief that costs 
should not be absorbed by the building but 
passed on to the ultimate consumer, the 
tenant. 

Mr. Cannon said, ‘There has not been 
one air conditioning installation which was 
properly installed taken out,” and gave sev- 
eral examples of installations. One was in 
Phoenix’s Heard Building, a_ six-story 
structure with 56,643 sq. ft. of rentable 
area. The installation was unusual for two 
reasons. First was that little space was 
available so that a 150-ton horizontal com- 
pressor was placed in the basement, cool 
water pumped to the roof where the wash- 
ers and fans were placed. It was also un- 
usual in that the system was zoned into two 
parts to control the northeast wall space 
separately from the southwest. The cost of 
operating the plant came to $21 a day for 
158 days’ operation. 

The use of Diesel power in buildings was 
also discussed. Its chief advocate among 
the speakers was A. E. Waller, New York 
engineer associated with Chester F. Strong 
whose plant at No. 1 Park Avenue was de- 
scribed in The Architectural Forum for May. 
He reviewed costs, made the point that the 
plant ‘‘can be purchased on a basis of time 
payments so scheduled that the install- 
ments are 5 to 10 per cent less per month 
than the monthly bills for central station 
power and the plant will pay for itself in a 
definite length of time. In the majority of 
cases the net saving over a 10-year period 
will represent a 50-per cent reduction in the 
cost of power. This saving is effected on a 
basis of guaranteed performance, and with- 
out any investment on the part of the 
owner.” 
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“Ever since the mortgage situation be- 
came acute I have been pointing out that 
the short term mortgage is wrong. This 
type of investment is at the opposite end of 
the scale from the commercial banking 
loan. The value behind the security is last- 
ing and not subject to rapid change. I 
advocate the 25-year mortgage with a low 
interest rate and a provision for small but 
steady amortization.’’ Joseph P. Day, New 
York City auctioneer, who has _ sold 
many a foreclosed building. 

see 

“The major part of the (public works) ap- 
propriation should be spent for the extinc- 
tion of slum districts.” Charles F. Williams, 
Western and Southern Life Insurance Co., 
Cincinnati. 





Helen Liedloff. Courtesy, L. E. Waterman Co. 


Joseph P. Day 
His hands for the mishandled 


‘“‘T come now to the great public building 
program involving millions of dollars. Every 
economist has talked for decades about 
such a plan for leveling the curve of un- 
employment. Business men all agree that 
the plan is fundamentally sound... . I 
come now to inflation. I confess that I 
know little about what is meant by 
this. . . .’” James A. Fariey. 
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This chart represents the morlqage investment policy of 34 leading savings banks The solid 
line shows. in four week periods, what they invested in mortgages on city property The light 
line shows the sum withdrawn in the same period The second half shows the net difference 
The charts are compiled from figures published and copvriahted by the” New York Evening Post” 
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“How can anyone conscientiously advise 
the use of the public’s money to construct 
buildings that will in the end only further 
depress the already demoralized real estate 
market?" Benjamin Winter, New York 


City operator. 
eee 


“We have in excess of $5,000,000 in- 
vested in city properties in the Los Angeles 
area, and we have had to foreclose on but 
three properties of a total value of $41,500. 
Our mortgage foreclosures here figure about 
83 hundredths of one per cent of our invest- 
ments, whereas the country over it averages 
about four per cent.”’ William H. Kingsley, 
Penn Mutual Life vice-president, in Los 
Angeles. 


“We are approaching the greatest home 
buying era Portland (Ore.) has ever experi- 
enced. Confidence is stronger than ever. 
People have turned from the stock market 
and are seeking sound investments.”’ Frank 
L. McGuire, whose brokerage has sold 


11,000 homes to Portlanders in 25 years. 
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DAYTON'S "HOMESTEAD UNIT NO. 1” 


is a significant housing experiment. A $2,500,000 loan is 
sought. And Dodge City gets $155,000. 


Here and there throughout the land a 
shrewd subdivider has recognized the 
forces that are creating the back-to-the- 
land movement and has based his offer- 
ings on “sustaining acreage.’’ In Oklahoma 
City glib Dr. G. A. Nichols offered small 
homes with chicken farms. In Washington 
berries and rabbits have been used. Chica- 
go’s eloquent Percy Wilson has seriously 
studied the new demand for his garden 
homes — the garden being a small truck 
garden and not rows of sweet peas, beds of 
roses. 

But the center of thinking and planning 
regarding this new conception of a subur- 
ban home is Dayton, just as Cleveland is 
the U. S. high-spot in housing conscious- 
ness. And Dayton’s prime-mover in this 
direction is Ralph Borsodi, economist and 
writer of Suffern, N. J. Last winter Mr. 
Borsodi talked at the Dayton Y. M. C. A. 
and told of how he and his family worked 
out a way of life next to the soil. Aged 
around 45, cadaverous and thoughtful in 
appearance, author of This Ugly Civilization, 
Mr. Borsodi clicked with his Dayton audi- 
ence although he is no orator. His sugges- 
tion was simple: a partial return to the 
land, a bargain with the machines, power 
and speed of modern life. 

Almost financially wrecked by the 1921 
depression, the Borsodis bought 14 acres of 
farm land near Suffern. They raised chick- 
ens, bought a cow, planted vegetables, 
installed a loom, a circular saw and a con- 
crete mixer. Canning their own fruit and 
vegetables, making their own homespun, 
the Borsodis grew more and more inde- 
pendent of the outside world. 

Dayton was prepared to receive this 
story with enthusiasm. The Community 
Chest had been grappling with the unem- 
ployment problem. Ten or more “ produc- 
tion units’’ were being operated through- 
out the city. In them 4,000 jobless were 
baking their own bread, canning, repairing 
shoes, making furniture and following out a 
regime of self-help under the direction of 
the Council of Social Agencies. Leader was 
Dr. Elizabeth H. Nutting, Dayton social 
worker. Borsodi’s plan was seized as a pos- 
sible permanent solution to the unemploy- 
ment problem. Especial attention was 
given to this part of his credo: 

“Slowly but surely the country as a 
whole is beginning to recognize that the 
only alternative to permanent bread lines 
or permanent doles is country life.”’ 

Borsodi suggested that units be started 
in the country around Dayton for the estab- 
lishment of homes similar to his own. Funds 
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could be advanced to the families for 
house-building, farm and garden tools, 
purchases of looms and electrical appli- 
ances, and other needed equipment. He 
argued that the head of the family could 
work part time or all the time in the city 
and commute, while the other members of 
the family looked after food production and 
home crafts. 

The result was the organization of the 
Homestead Unit Committee in Dayton, 
backed by a number of leading citizens and 
operating in connection with the Council of 
Social Agencies. 

A farm of 160 acres seven miles west of 
Dayton was purchased for $10,000. This 
was laid out in three-acre tracts to accom- 
modate 35 families, each family to have a 
garden plot, small orchard, berry patch and 
chicken run. Thirty-five thousand dollars’ 
worth of 4% per cent bonds are being 
offered for sale at the present time to finance 
the first unit, and some of the outstanding 
business leaders of the community have 
subscribed for them. 

The plan is to give the homesteaders an 
opportunity to build permanent and beau- 
tiful homes along the lines laid down in the 
creations of Ernest Flagg. Houses will 
have no cellars and garrets, and will be 
constructed of rammed earth, concrete, 
stone or combinations of these materials. 
The homesteaders will be permitted to 
build their own houses and necessary out- 
buildings, and funds necessary for building 
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and equipping the homes with modern 
electrical and power appliances are being 
advanced by the finance committee, head 
of which is General George H. Wood, erect, 
bearded and 67. 

Money is loaned to homesteaders on a 


The first of the 50 Homestead 
Units is being financed in Dayton but 
Ralph Borsodi’s complete plan calls 
for 50 units, each housing 35 or 40 
families, located in a circle around 
the city. The financing of this full 
plan would involve $2,417,830, to be 
used as follows: 


Building materials $1,157,500 

Land and buildings 450,000 
Pumps, plumbing fixtures, pipes 

and electrical supplies 253,750 
Sewing machines, looms, can- 

ning equipment. .............. 148,750 

Groceries and feed 139,037 

Tractors, trucks, 

farm implements 108,125 

102,375 

58,292 

$2,417,830 


motors and 


Livestock. 
Seeds, plants and trees.......... 


Dayton and other cities were as- 
sured a source of funds for develop- 
ment of just such plans as Ralph 
Borsodi’s when a committee amend- 
ment to the Industrial Recovery Act 
was approved in the U.S. Senate June 
13. The amendment, which publisher 
Bernarr Macfadden spent a night at 
the White House to secure, sets aside 
$25,000,000 of the $3,300,000,000 
public works pot for loans for pur- 
chasing homesteads to aid “in the 
redistribution of population in indus- 
trial centers.” 





long-term basis, to be repaid out of earnings 
from employment in the city or through 
carrying on trades and crafts in the home. 
Each family makes its own arrangements for 
buying building materialsand the like direct- 
ly with the finance department, which has 
already installed a banking office in Dayton. 























Map of “Unit No. 1” 
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The unit takes title to the property. The 
homesteader will take a perpetual lease for 
his three-acre tract from the unit. Out of the 
income for these various leases the unit will 
pay for the property and cover all taxes and 
collective liabilities. The finance depart- 
ment will handle all borrowed money, 
making loans directly to the Homestead 
Units or to the individual families. The 
occupants of the homes will eventually own 
them. 

If a given family, however, should turn 
out to be a decided detrimental factor in 
the neighborhood life, the perpetual lease 
arrangement makes it possible, on the 
vote of the unit as a whole, to refuse re- 
newal to the family, in which case a com- 
mittee made up of one representative 
chosen by the family, one by the unit and 
the third agreed on by those two, will ap- 
praise the value of the house and what- 
ever else has been added to the property 
by the expelled homesteader, and the unit 
will reimburse him for the same. 

The major values claimed for the home- 
stead idea include: 

1. The advantage of great individual 
freedom which can be enjoyed by the 
households on the various homesteads 
together with the possibility of as much 
collective activity as the group freely 
chooses to carry on. 

2. The emphasis on family life where a 
family as a unit will produce its basic 
necessities and therefore where the influence 
will be in the direction of binding the family 
together rather than driving the members 
apart as in the case in the present situation. 

3. A sense of permanence and economic 
security which will grow out of homes 
actually owned by the homesteaders and to 
which they will be attached because these 
homes will be largely the work of their own 
hands and the result of their own planning. 

4. The combination of small electrical 
machinery with subsistence farming will 
give the families ample food and clothing 
resources with much of the drudgery elimi- 
nated. 

5. The scheme allows for full-time em- 
ployment by the breadwinner of the family, 
since the homesteading activities can in 
most cases be carried on by other members 
of the family, and if this will not work, the 
employed homesteader may in turn employ 
another to work on his property. 

Ground has now been broken for four 
homes, and a considerable amount of ma- 
terial and equipment is now available for 
the building of a much larger number of 
homes. It was expected by the committee 
that by the end of June four houses would 
be completed, with 12 ready for occu- 
pancy by the end of July. The whole 35 
are to be completed by October. 

Individuals signing up for the homes 
vary from representative professions of 
teacher, architect, engineer and doctor, to 
experts in truck gardening, mechanics, 
stone masonry and the like; the end being 
to have all the essential professions and 
mechanical skills represented in the group. 
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It is declared by Borsodi from his own 
experiment at Suffern that it is possible for 
a maximum of $6.14 a week for a family to 
live in its own house, raise its own food and 
carry on. After the third year the cost goes 
down to $2.25 a week. 

The whole plan contemplates the estab- 
lishment within the coming year of 50 
homestead units of 35 to 40 families each, 
similar to the first unit. All the units are to 
be located in a circle around Dayton on 
tracts of land which can be secured at 
prices low enough to make the plan self- 
liquidating. 

The committee has enlisted the support 
and advice of experts in Dayton and other 
centers, and arrangements are being made 
with the faculty of Ohio State University 
for guidance from specialists in the de- 
partments of architecture, business admin- 
istration, home economics, agriculture, 





Ralph Borsodi 


arts and crafts, hygiene and political sci- 
ence. Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, president of 
Antioch College, and director of the Muscle 
Shoals project, is a member, as are other 
well known persons, including Harold Rugg, 
professor of education, Columbia Univer- 
sity; William H. Kilpatrick, professor of 
philosophy of education, Columbia Univer- 
sity; B. H. Bode, professor of education, 
Ohio State University; E. C. Lindeman, 
New York School of Social Work, and H. A. 
Overstreet, professor of philosophy, Col- 
lege of the City of New York. T. F. Laist, 
construction engineer of the U. S. Govern- 
ment, and Malcolm H. Dill, Dayton archi- 
tect, are on the architectural committee, 
while Charlton D. Putnam and Ralph 
L. Woolpert of Putnam and Woolpert, 
Dayton, make up the engineering com- 
mittee. Kenneth Butler is the architect 
directly in charge of buildings now under 
way. 

Some opposition to the project has 
made its appearance since an application 
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for an R.F.C. loan of $2,500,000 was turned 
in by the Unit Committee. H. R. Blagg, 
presidentof the Dayton Builders’ Exchange, 
declared the scheme entirely “visionary 
and not of such nature as to merit the 
indorsement of the community.” Pro- 
tests were sent to officials in Washington, 
the principal argument being that the 
“carrying out of such a plan will have a 
distinct tendency to lower the living stand- 
ards of the community and to lower wages, 
since persons, living as the promoters of 
this plan propose, would be able to come 
into the city and work for a less wage than 
those with the necessity of supporting 
themselves in the city where they pay 
taxes.” Blagg also pointed out that grant- 
ing such an enormous loan would probably 
deprive Dayton of any chance to secure 
loans for construction work that would 
“benefit the entire community when 
complete.” 

The committee, however, declares that 
the opposition probably does not under- 
stand the deplorable conditions under 
which many of the unemployed are now 
living; also that instead of lowering wages, 
it would tend to raise them for it would put 
the homesteader in a better position in 
which to bargain. It is also felt by the 
committee that a full understanding of 
aims of the project will eventually bring 
complete community support. 


+ A back-to-the-farm housing project which 
last month received R. F. C. endorsement in 
the form of a $155,000 loan with which to 
build 100 homes was the Ford County 
Housing Association, owning land five 
miles from Dodge City, Kan. (pop: 10,000). 
Each home will be on a two-acre tract ad- 
jacent to a three-acre plot owned by a sub- 
sidiary of the Housing Association. The 
subsidiary will rent its plots for farming on 
the basis of $5 an acre per year plus $3 per 
acre for irrigation. In addition, 500 acres of 
dry pasture will be rented on the basis of $1 
per acre per year. The ‘“‘rent”’ for the homes 
will be $8.50 monthly for the first six months 
and then will be gradually increased until it 
reaches $22 a month in the ninth year, at 
which level it will remain constant. At these 
prices the tenant has a chance of owning the 
plot in 14 years. For clearance and con- 
struction labor each buyer will get $100 
cash and $400 credit. A big difference be- 
tween this project and those in Dayton is 
that 90 per cent of Dodge City’s jobless 
were found to have farm experience. The 
land on which the development will stand 
was purchased under foreclosure for about 
$20 an acre. Chief sponsor of the plan has 
been George Cochran, big, affable Dodge 
City real estate man and_ subdivision 
booster. He won the interest of C. C. 
Isely, Dodge City grainman who wrote 
the World War seed loan plan. They 
had to wrangle a housing law through 
the Kansas legislature to accomplish their 
purpose. Now similar projects are already 
talked about in a dozen other Kansas 
towns. 
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A THOUSAND REALTORS CONVENED 


in Chicago last month. They made inflation and taxes the 


favorite topics of conversation. 


Reat Estate was in Chicago for a week 
last month. For there assembled to discuss 
mutual problems (and to make frequent 
junkets to a Century of Progress) were 
1,100 members of the National Association 
of Real Estate Boards, the one and only 
body whose members may legally call them- 
selves “‘realtors.’’ Before adjourning, the 
convention elected as its new president 
Hugh Potter, one time lawyer who is now 
head of the successful and famed River 
Oaks Addition in Houston (see page 82). 

Chief topics of conversation, in formal 
and informal gatherings, were inflation and 
taxes. But these conversational prima 
donnas did not hold the entire stage all the 
time. 

Exciting to the members of the Home- 
builders and Subdividers group was Cen- 
tury of Progress architecture. Prefabricated 
homes were generally dismissed as being a 
still distant problem, although one that 
some day must be reckoned with. But all 
the realtors felt that the Fair as a whole will 
speed popular acceptance of modern archi- 
tecture, modern equipment. Many a dele- 
gate was able to tell a happy tale of mod- 
ernization speeding a sale.* 

Housing of course was much discussed. 
Some realtors dismissed large-scale housing 
as being unfair competition but others 
realized the attention that the U. S. Stand- 
ard of Housing demands. Architect Abram 
Garfield of Cleveland, head of the City 
Planning Commission, told of the work 
there being done (The Architectural Forum, 
June) and said, ‘‘ The immediate danger be- 
fore us, if funds become readily available, is 
that every city will reach eagerly for its 
share whether it is prepared to spend it 
wisely or not. There are all degrees of un- 
preparedness and no city is truly in a posi- 
tion to accept this aid and make perfect use 
of it, but some things may be done to 
mitigate the hazards when we are given the 
means of proceeding down this unknown 
road.”” Clifton R. Betchel, chairman of the 
Chicago Real Estate Board's Zoning Com- 
mittee, said, “Little projects, not huge 
government-financed structures, are the 
present hope.’’ He advocated recondition- 


* At the Fair itself the modern housing ex- 
hibits (see page 51) were filled with visitors. 
Notable phenomenon was the fact that the 
men seemed more interested in the homes than 
the women, more comprehending. The men 
lingered in the efficient kitchens and bath- 
rooms, asked sane questions about insulation, 
upkeep. Many women dismissed the homes 
with a ‘Lands’ Sakes’’ and seemed to visit 
them only to laugh at them. Typical remark 
overheard in the General Houses exhibit: 

Little Girl: Mother, where is the furnace? 

Mother: People who live in a house like this 
are so cold they don't want a furnace. 
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ing rather than rebuilding, stressed the 
‘‘neighborhood”’ approach. Edwin P. Wells 
of the Harris Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, stressed the development of the 
garden home as a means to improve housing 
(see page 78 for a description of a plan 
proposed in Dayton for this purpose). 

The effect of inflation on values and rents 
was hailed as a major relief to real estate, 
but definite forecasts and figures were no- 
tably lacking. Small home men reported a 
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15 per cent gain in building costs in recent 
weeks. All realtors told of increasing in- 
quiries from buyers, of less rent concession 
demands. But the chief song of inflation was 
sung by Dr. C. E. McGuire of Washington, 
real estate consultant to many insurance 
companies. His chant however was not one 
solely of rosy days to come: 

“A long period of inflation lies ahead,” 
said Dr. McGuire. ‘‘ There is no reasonable 
ground to doubt this . . . At the outset of 
this process, it is to be expected that as 
prices rise people will purchase houses for 
obvious reasons. Rented property however 
may not fare so well. There is likely to be an 
appreciable lag in the earnings of rented 
property behind mounting costs of opera- 
tion . . . Urban tax rates, in particular, 
which have started down during the recent 
years of land revaluation and changes in 
assessment practice, will probably start to 
increase rather soon — let us say this Fall. 
Increasing costs of government, national 
and local, and particularly the increased 
cost of city credit, due to the chaos of 
municipal insolvency . . . will suffice to 
explain this. But there will be another 
factor, namely, the added activity of munic- 
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ipalities in connection with the formidably 
ambitious public works section of the in- 
dustrial act Obviously, the Federal 
Government will carry the main load of 
this cost . . . but in any case the local 
communities will have to assume some 
financial burden.” 

Pointing out that building cost uncer- 
tainty will perhaps curb new construction, 
Dr. McGuire added, ‘‘ A certain activity, on 
the other hand, may develop, as the process 
of rising prices goes on, in connection with 
the repair of existing property. It may be 
said in general that from now on we are go- 
ing to use our capital facilities, including 
buildings, a little more fully and for a longer 
time, than we have been in the habit of 
doing.”’ This latter statement found wide 
realtor acceptance. 

Other NAREB sayings included: 

‘Unquestionably we are already feeling a 
profound change in the realty market. 
Equity values have increased. Mortgage 
holders are taking a wholly new attitude.” 
President W. C. Miller. 

“One of the greatest crimes that has been 
perpetrated against the investors of the 
country generally is the appointment of in- 
experienced and unqualified receivers for 
large rental properties.’’ Kenneth S. Keyes 
of Miami. The Property Management Divi- 
sion of the NAREB at the convention 
formed the Institute of Real Estate Man- 
agement of which one of the main objectives 
will be “the identification and certification 
of responsible and competent managers and 
management agencies.’ It is expected to 
function chiefly in apartment house man- 
agement. 

‘Inflation will mean a greater income for 
properties rented on a percentage lease. 
Perhaps 75 per cent of all leases now being 
written for important commercial use are on 
some form of percentage basis.”” J. Solis- 
Cohen, Jr., Philadelphia real estate ap- 
praiser and authority on percentage leases. 
He was secretary of the Liggett Landlords’ 
Protective Committee (The Architectural 
Forum, April) and his speech on model per- 
centage leases was enthusiastically received 
at the convention. 

“Until recently cash was cold. Now it is 
hot. That means plenty to real estate.” 
Rotund, jovial Subdivider Cyrus Crane 
Willmore of St. Louis, much in evidence at 
the Chicago gathering. 

“Real estate has been frozen before and 
in due time it has thawed quickly. We be- 
lieve that the period just ahead will pro- 
duce the biggest thaw we have thus far 
seen.” Delbert S. Wenzlick of St. Louis, 
elucidating his famed business cycle-mar- 
riage rate theory of real estate conditions. 
That a huge housing shortage exists has 
become a part of all realtors’ credo. 

“We agreed that a tenant from another 
building should be given a single and final 
rent quotation . . . Hotels have established 
rates and why not office buildings?’ Wil- 
liam C. Fiedler, telling of how Newark’s 
building managers have tried to stabilize 
conditions. 
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BUYERS AND SELLERS 





TO MIAMI: $500,000 


more of Oilman H. L. Doherty's 
money. Notes on Brown, Mandel. 


Ix miami March 10 was “ Donerty Day,” 
this year. Merchants announced sale prices 
and promised to donate a percentage of all 
sales to a fund for a ‘“‘survey of the State’s 
possibilities.” The reason that Oilman 
Henry Latham Doherty was so honored 
was, according to full-page newspaper ad- 
vertisements, because he “‘more than any 
other individual has been responsible for 
the successful season we are now enjoying. 
He has been a staunch and powerful 
friend.” 

Mr. Doherty, among whose penchants is 
a fondness for top-floor apartments, made 
his first big Florida investment in Novem- 
ber, 1931, with the purchase of the Miami 
Biltmore Hotel and Miami Biltmore 
Country Club at Coral Gables. This 
project had been built in 1925 at a cost 
of around $10,000,000 by the Bowman 
interests in conjunction with Coral Gables 
Corp. It later passed into the hands of 
holders of a $1,800,000 mortgage. In 1929 it 
was bought by Alfred E. Smith, John J. 
Raskob and William F. Kenny for $2,- 
100,000 with a $300,000 down payment. 
After one winter’s operation, this group 
turned it back to the bondholders. 

Two months after Mr. Doherty bought 
the Miami Biltmore Hotel and Country 
Club he acquired control of the Roney 
Plaza Hotel, a $5,000,000 structure. Last 
winter he showed the same superb sales- 
manship which has enabled him to sell 
Cities Service Corp. shares to half a million 
people. From Manhattan to Miami ran a 
special Florida Year-Round Club train 
with an orchestra, a hostess, a bridge 
professional and a small swimming pool. 
Almost every day of the season some sports 
event was scheduled and prominent citizens 
from all over the land were Mr. Doherty’s 
guests, with attention and service lavished 
upon them. 

Last month it was evident that Mr. 
Doherty still has faith in Miami Beach and 
Coral Gables (where real estate business 
is reported fast mending). He exercised an 
option which gives him full.control of the 
Roney Plaza and lifts his total investment 
in the region to well over $16,000,000. 


+ Like spiders after a rain, New York’s 
once glamorous real estate operators have 
been returning to activity, led by Benjamin 
Winter (The Architectural Forum, May). 
Last month’s chief returner was Frederick 
Brown who bought a 15-story office build- 
ing assessed at $1,750,000. 

Frederick Brown, a smallish fresh-faced 
gentleman of about 65, came to the U. S. 
from Carlsbad when he was 20 (he was not 
the poor immigrant the press has pictured 
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him), began as a clothing dealer and made 
his first real estate purchase in 1903. He 
was one of the pioneer developers of Central 
Park West and through his hands have 
passed such properties as the Hotel Savoy, 
the Sherry-Netherland, the old Vanderbilt 
mansion, the Lincoln Building, the Squibb 
Building, the New Yorker Hotel and the 
Hippodrome. He has always vowed that he 
never buys a property without stepping on 
the ground, although once he had to step 
on a map of South Carolina to keep his 
record clean. At the height of his activity 
he was said to be worth $20,000,000 or 
more, he considered everything under 
twenty stories a tax payer, collected Dutch 
masters, and turned down the ambassador- 
ship to Turkey. He was a noted philanthro- 
pist, giving millions to Jewish charities. 
In June, 1932, he filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy, caused not by personal debts but 
by guarantees of mortgages. At the time he 
said “I intend to continue buying and 


selling properties. . . . I have no doubt I 
can obtain what backing I need. I still have 
my ability and my reputation.” 


+ Not among real estate operators return- 
ing to activity last month was Henry 
Mandel, builder of New York's famed 
London Terrace Apartments, also backer 
of the Hearst Building, the Brittany, the 
Tuscany, the Lombardy and the Postal 
Life Building. In March, 1932, Mr. Mandel 
filed a petition of bankruptcy listing lia- 
bilities of $14,060,000 and assets of 
$380,602. Last May he was sent to civil 
jail for failure to pay alimony to his former 
wife. Last month he attempted to gain his 
freedom, stating that he was unable to pay 
the $37,500 alimony arrears but might make 
some money if liberated. Said the Court, 
denying his motion: “I do not believe that 
any man worth $7,000,000 in 1931 could 
find it so difficult to raise enough money to 
get himself out of jail.” 


OPEN-AIR MOVIES ARE BEING TRIED 


in Camden, N. J. If they prove successful, real estate may 


find Tom Thumb’s successor. 


Aw wea with a Popular Science smack to 
it became a reality in Camden, N. J., last 
month with the construction of an open-air 
motion picture theater into which the 
audience can drive its automobiles, remain 
in them during the performance. The proj- 
ect is the result of the invention (Patent 
No. 1909537) of Richard Hollingshead, Jr., 
who has worked for fifteen years in his 
father’s factory (Whiz polishes, et al.). He 
controls the Park-In Theaters, Inc., at 318 
North 7th Street, Camden. Licensee for the- 
ater No. 1 is W. W. Smith, a real estate man 
who owns and operates 50 central parking 
stations in New York, Newark and Phila- 
delphia. The theater occupies six acres and 
if it starts a fad promoters of similar ven- 
tures may create a demand for similar sites. 

The idea behind the theater is simple 
enough —a series of banks enabling the 
occupants of the cars to have a low, unin- 
terrupted vision line (see illustration). The 
Camden theater has a capacity of 400 cars 
at one time, gives three shows nightly. 
Short features and technicolor shorts form 


Each aisle in the 
**theatre’’ is 50-ft. 
deep, which leaves 
about 30-ft. for park- 
ing manouvers. The 
inclined banks, afford- 
ing unbroken lines of 
vision, are patented. 
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the nucleus of the programs. The admission 
price is 25 cents per car and per person up 
to three persons, thereafter $1 flat. The 
first row is 133 ft. from the screen and there 
are eight rows in the theater, each aisle 
having an “usher.” The bottom of the 
screen (30 x 50 ft.) is 12 ft. from the 
ground and the projection booth, contain- 
ing two projectors, is in the middle of the 
first row. The total initial cost is estimated 
at around $25,000 including $6,000 for 
sound equipment and $5,000 for the projec- 
tion machines. 

The theater is situated on a busy boule- 
vard on which 125,000 cars pass daily. It 
has an advantage in its proximity to Phila- 
delphia where there are no Sunday motion 
pictures whereas they are now permitted 
in Camden. Advantages of the Park-In 
Theater, as expressed by its enthusiastic 
inventor, include: “‘One may smoke without 
offending others. People may chat or even 
partake of refreshments. . . . The aged and 


the infirm will not be subjected to inconven- 
ience, such as getting up to let others pass.”’ 
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HOMES ARE STILL BEING SOLD 


in River Oaks, Houston's non-profit subdivision. Six famed 
architects put to work for a development near New York. 


“A sicna and highly deserved honor 
was that paid to Houstonian Hugh Potter 
by the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards in nominating him as its president 
for the ensuing year. “* 

Thus exclaimed the Houston Post when 
word reached Texas that popular Hugh 
Potter, developer of Houston’s famed 
1,000-acre River Oaks addition, had been 
picked at Chicago to head the realty group 
(see page 80). 

River Oaks, successful from its inception, 
is still growing. Since the banking mora- 
torium it has sold 19 homesites for $118,150, 
nine homes for $178,200. Of this $296,350 
worth of sales, $112,850 was paid in cash. 
Ten other homes costing $151,000 are now 
under construction in River Oaks, and bids 
are being taken for eight new homes to cost 
$317,500. Some of the first mortgages re- 
ceived in selling homes are retailed directly 
to Houston investors as “an investment 
which has withstood the economic crisis 
and had its soundness forcefully empha- 
sized.”’ 

Notable about River Oaks is the fact that 
it is a non-profit institution, its earnings 
have been steadily tilled back into it, never 
withdrawn. It was organized in 1924 by the 
brothers Mike and William Clifford Hogg, 
rich sons of landed onetime Governor James 
Stephen Hogg.* Square-set Hugh Potter 
left a good law practice to be superintendent 
of the addition when it was formed. He 
has been twice president of the Houston 
Real Estate Board, is now a director of the 
Second National Bank and president of 
Houston’s Chamber of Commerce. 

River Oaks was formed to bring better 
living conditions to Houston families. It lies 
along the south bank of Buffalo bayou, in 
Houston’s west end. The property is thickly 
wooded with oak and pine. Across the 
stream is one of the nation’s largest beauty 
spots, 1,503-acre Memorial park. The site is 
only three miles from the city’s centre. 

About half of the River Oaks tract, which 
extends for three miles along the river, has 
been developed to date. Of this portion 75 
per cent has been sold and there are now 
about 350 homes which, ranging in cost 
from $7,500 to $250,000, represent an in- 
vestment of $7,500,000. Homesites average 
one-half acre, running large as 15 acres in 
some sections to small as 65 feet by 125 

* The family pronounces its name ‘“‘ Hawg.” A sister, 
Ima Hogg, is second vice president of the Houston 
Symphony Orchestra Association. Often mentioned as a 
member of the Hogg family is one Ura Hogg, but he or 


she never existed, nor did Hoosa Hogg; both were inven- 
tions of a whimsical Kansas City newspaper. 
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feet. It goes without question that land can 
be more attractively subdivided where profit 
is not the first consideration. There are 
neighborhood parks and wide esplanades, 
all planted and maintained under an annual 
maintenance fund subscribed by the owners 
of the property (including the corporation 
as owner of the unsold sites) at the rate of 
one and one-half mills per square foot. Be- 
sides landscape maintenance, this fund pro- 
vides auxiliary police service, garbage collec- 
tion and street repairs. 

Augmenting the homes in River Oaks are: 
a splendid 182-acre country club, which the 
corporation does not find it necessary to 
subsidize; an elementary school, built by 
Houston's public school system on a beau- 
tiful 15-acre campus; five parks; two grow- 
ing shopping centres. River Oaks is of 
course restricted; it possesses a three-man 
‘architectural jury” which must give its 
consent before any home is built or remod- 





Carroll M. Guest 


Dudley B. Lawrence 
(See col. 3.) 


eled. The person who chooses to build in 
River Oaks is at liberty to pick his own 
architect, and Subdivider Potter is proud 
to say that his corporation has favored no 
one architectural firm in its building 
operations. Houston architects have good 
reason to be grateful that Mr. Potter knows 
how creation and control must cog together 
when good homes are being built. 

River Oaks employs no _ tight-wound 
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salesmen, prefers to call the five members 
of its prudent field force “ representatives.”’ 
Its advertising copy is as distinguished as 
it is effective. In Houston these phrases 
have gained Subdivider Potter both respect 
and affection: ‘‘For your children’s sake, 
let your lot be large. . . . Values were not 
only created in River Oaks; they are main- 
tained. As nearly as it is possible on this 
earth, the value of property in River Oaks 
is insured against depreciation. . . .”” Inits 
recent advertisements River Oaks has 
cemented architectural goodwill by reprint- 
ing the advertisements sponsored by Julian 
Levi’s Architects’ Emergency Relief Com- 
mittee which have run in the New Yorker. 


LAWRENCE FARMS v 


Bronxville, N. Y., is about 30 minutes 
from Grand Central Station, hence popular 
with commuters. Its well-designed homes 
filled with a very high class of residents and 
its attractive shopping streets make it one 
of America’s most perfect suburbs. 

Bronxville is what it is largely through 
the efforts of the Lawrence family, of which 
the present heads are Dudley B. Lawrence 
and Arthur Lawrence. The former carries 
on the family’s real estate activities while 
his brother dabbles, successfully, in West- 
chester County politics. Both brothers 
were famed as keen poker players in college. 
Dudley Lawrence is a mild-mannered mod- 
est man who looks around 50 and is in- 
wardly very proud of what he has done for 
the community. His father, William V. 
Lawrence, was a patent medicine manu- 
facturer and the family still owns the drug 
company (Davis & Lawrence Co., makers 
of the “ Pain-killer’’ which was publicized in 
“Tom Sawyer’’). But the chief Lawrence 
interest has been real estate ever since Wil- 
liam V. bought a 47-acre farm in 1890, on 
which now stands the Village of Bronxville. 
The senior Lawrence died in 1927 at the age 
of 85, still actively interested in the business. 

Bronxville Village is home or shopping 
center to about 12,000 people and the Law- 
rence family manages over 1,000 properties 
in it, including the large Gramatan Hotel 
(where Greta Garbo recently stayed to 
avoid publicity). Lawrence Properties owns 
all the stores in the village except some 
which were built by outside promoters who 
grabbed some land on which a school had 
stood and which the Lawrences had wished 
to buy and turn into a park. The Lawrences 
gave Bronxville its Village Hall and a 
modern hospital and founded the Sarah 
Lawrence College. 

Mr. Dudley B. Lawrence, whose son and 
namesake is now in business with him, has 
done much successful subdividing around 
Bronxville. But in 1928 and 1929 he 
launched a project which is, if not a white 
elephant, at least a temporarily very pale 
elephant. This project was Lawrence 
Farms, situated in unspoiled country about 
40 miles from New York. Mr. Lawrence 
bought 1,000 acres for this subdivision but 
there are only a dozen or so homes in 
Lawrence Farms today, seven of which were 
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built and sold by Lawrence Properties, the 
rest built by the owners. All of these homes 
were built before 1930. 

Last month Mr. Lawrence was engaged in 
“an effort to break up an absolutely stag- 
nant condition in the building industry up 
here.”’ He is sincere in his belief that re- 
newed interest in Lawrence Farms will 
mean more activity in all Westchester 
County. 

The effort is unique. Mr. Lawrence is 
building six homes to sell at from $12,000 to 
$16,500. Each is the work of a famed ar- 
chitect and the completed group will be the 
only assemblage of its kind. ‘Our idea,” 
says Mr. Lawrence, ‘is to demonstrate that 
there is a market. The county has been 
dead for 2% years. If I had gone at this 
thing in a small way — built only four or 
five little houses and attempted to market 
them in the ordinary way — the project 
would have meant little or nothing. We 
chose these special architects to attract at- 
tention. Representing an investment of 
over $100,000 this will be an exhibition of 
what the best architects think a small home 
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ought to be like. There seems to be a de- 
mand for small homes, whereas there is no 
demand for more office buildings and apart- 
ments. It may be that many of our best 
architects will have to turn to small homes 
in the future. One prominent architect told 
me that ‘We can’t put any plans through 
our office for less than seven to eight hun- 
dred dollars.’ But perhaps the success of the 
Lawrence Farms venture will mean that 
they will find a way to do this work for less.”’ 

The six homes will stand on a special 
road to be called ‘“‘Colony Row” and each 
will occupy an acre of land. But they of 


| 


These homes were designed by 
Delano & Aldrich, Dwight James 
Baum, Morris & O’Connor, Walker | 
& Gillette, Penrose V. Stout and the | 
Office of John Russell Pope. So that 
the architecturally wise may indulge 
in guessing, the work of each is 
identified on page 39. 
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course are but a small part of the whole. 
The 1,000 acres included the 400-acre estate 
of Moses Taylor. Although Mr. Lawrence 
lives in the main home of the estate, two 
cow barns were made into a clubhouse for 
the project, one stable was made into a 
theater and others modernized. A_ golf 
course was laid out (by Tom Winton) and 
so were water and gas mains, and winding 
bituminous roads 18 ft. wide. 

Assisting Mr. Lawrence in planning the 
project were Thomas Adams, Director of 
the Regional Plan of New York, and 
Architect Penrose Stout. A village has been 
planned, with a special effort to meet all 
traffic contingencies. Through traffic will be 
diverted by a by-passing road. Ample park- 
ing space and gyratory system of traffic will 
keep the streets clear. The village’s growth, 
however, will take a natural course, follow 
ing the development of the Farms. The 
project is between the Bronx River Park- 
way and the Sawmill River Parkway, both 
wide, fast arterial roads, and the New York 
Central plans a special Lawrence Farms 
station. 
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architecture. 








Completed just prior to 
the earthquake, this 
chapel is one of the 
late George Washington 
Smith's few deviations 
from residential work. 
















A business building on a 
side street, built in 1926. 














E. F. Hutton & Co. has 
the corner office in this 
typical block. 












The De La Guerra adobe, 
built in 1827, was the 
prototype of Santa Bar- 
bara’s architecture. 
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A residence in Hope Ranch, a 2,000-acre com- 
munity of estates with careful regulation of 


A fire station in the residential district. 
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Sketches for the Southern Pacific Roundhouse were 
supplied in 1925 by the Community Drafting 
Room. 


SANTA BARBARA 


The Case for Unified Architecture 


Santa Barpara is far from perfect architecturally 
although its residents are now apt to include its civic 
beauty with its setting, climate and other attractions. 
Some of Santa Barbara looks like any other and many 
other American cities. A few specimens of its coordi- 
nated architecture have glaring faults. But it remains 
the best U. S. example of how architecture can be 
planned, influenced and regulated. 

It has been said that the earthquake of 1925 made 
Santa Barbara’s architecture possible. The state- 
ment is only partially true. The earthquake acceler- 
ated a movement already well underway. Which 
makes of Santa Barbara both a bad and a good ex- 
ample of controlled architecture. It’s bad because of 
course few communities will have an earthquake to 
assist anything they may be about; good because it 
condensed within a decade the start and the fruition 
of a movement which would normally take many 
decades. 

Prior to 1920 a few buildings showed an attempt 
to conform to the California environment. Notable 
among these was the post office, a distinct departure 
from the previous work of the Treasury Department, 
a bankanda library. The famed old Carrillo adobe was 
wondrously restored through the generosity of Major 
Max Fleischmann. The late George Washington 
Smith, an eastern artist who had studied architec- 
ture, designed a simple, severe home for himself and 
was doing similar ones for friends. 

In 1920 the Community Arts Association was 
formed, with branches devoted to drama, music, the 


The garden patio of the De La Guerra Studios. 
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Public buildings are in harmony; this school was First radical departure was this bank, built in No compromise with tradition was made in this 
finished last year and continues the established tra- 1920. A bank without classic columns was not a building and loan office, built two years ago 


dition of stucco and tile. bank to the directors. 


arts and architecture. Its Plans and Planning Branch 
was sponsored in 1922 by Bernhard Hoffmann who be- 
came its chairman. Mr. Hoffmann, an easterner who 
moved to Santa Barbara in 1920, is one of its prime 
benefactors. The branch opened an office in the De 
La Guerra Studios, created by the late James Osborne 
Craig from the Carrillo adobe shortly before he 
died. This group includes the old De La Guerra 
house, where Richard Henry Dana attended the 
wedding described in Two Years Before the Mast. 
An educational campaign on architecture and civic 
beauty was started. An architectural committee 
offered to pass on any plans submitted to it. The 
movement was given impetus by the fact that several 
lending agencies cooperated to the extent of refusing 
funds unless the committee was consulted and its 
approval obtained. Assistance of this sort would seem 
of prime importance in any similar attempt. State 
Street was changed to ‘‘Calle Estado,” citizens be- 
came Spanish-conscious and the work of the Com- 
munity Arts Association won it a $25,000 annual 
grant from the Carnegie Foundation. A building code 
was drawn up and passed (May 25, 1925) and a zon- 
ing ordinance evolved. Then, early in the morning 
of June 29, 1925, came the earthquake. Remodeling, 
rebuilding, modernization became an acute necessity 
to scores of property owners. 

City Manager Herbert Nunn, a trained engineer, 
immediately called in ten engineers to inspect the 
damage and make a complete report. Part of their 
first report recommended that any general plan of 
reconstruction should be considered by a committee 
of architects, the planning commission and represent- 
ative business and real estate men. The City Council 
set up an Architectural Advisory Committee of 
(Continued on page 36) 


The Santa Barbara Riding and Hunt Club. 
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The patio entrance to the Fox Arlington Theater. 
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“The Street in Spain,” 
only unit of the De La 
Guerra Studios finished 
before the death of James 
Osborne Craig. 





Several eras of Mediter- 
ranean architecture are 
harmonized in this Court 
House, praised and criti- 
cized. 





A community gathering 
at the Court House during 
* Fiesta Week.” 





The sidewall of the Fox 
Arlington Theater, show- 
ing an emergency exit. 











“TAX PAYERS” 





The cocoons from which tall buildings spring. One on Park 


Avenue. Profit from parking lots in Chicago. 


Tuose with their hearts in New York’s 
Princeton Club were nervous about it. 
Across the street in his dank, gilt-pillared 
Murray Hill hotel George Sandell was un- 
easy. What the speculators were going to do 
with nearby Park Avenue lots from which 
the mansions of the First Names of his day 
had been torn was of prime concern to this 
old gentleman. 

Last month a cast stone face went onto 
the steel framework which rises from the 
southwest corner at Park Avenue and 40th 
Street. Everybody wondered what would 
eventually appear there. New Yorkers who 
keep posted on land matters knew that 
Samuel Leidesdorf, London Terracing part- 
ner of famed Henry Mandel, had lost this 
corner to the Bowery Savings Bank in mid- 
depression. The city of New York says the 
corner assembly is worth $1,485,000, and 
taxes it accordingly. It is a hot rock for any- 
one’s hands. In 1929 Speculator Leidesdorf 
had haughtily turned down an architect's 
suggestion that he make a parking station 
of his lot. Turnovers were quick in those 
years, taxes as incidental as brokers’ fees. 
Now, with parking stations scattered 
throughout all cities, other solutions have 
been found to lighten the burden of idle 
land, taxed not on what it earns but what 
it may earn, not on what it will fetch today 
but may fetch tomorrow or would have 
fetched last year. The usual answer to the 
problem has been the erection of the two- 
story tax payer. It is a realistic answer be- 
cause the tax payer represents only present 
values, does not reflect what might have 
been or may be. 

It was notable last month when peppery 
old George Sandell could look at the new 
tax payer across the street from his hotel 
and say, ‘‘ The damn thing is going to look 
like something after all.’’ For the building 
is the sort of which nobody has yet expected 
architectural merit, and for which no one 
ordinarily thinks particularly thoughtful 
management is required. The structure is 
good-looking and it will have tenants. It is 
being built by two shrewd, hard-driving 
New York real estate men who have been 
building continuously through the past 
three years, little slowed by depression. 
Isadore Wolff and Fred Rudinger are not 
big names in New York realty. But most 
contractors know there’s money in Isadore 
Wolff's safe; are tickled to hear Fred Rud- 
inger amplify his “I love it, J love it, [LOVE 
IT” when he likes a material, finds the price 
a little too high. Their Metropolitan Realty 
Holdings, Inc. (office hours, five to six p.m.) 
has built 25 to 30 tax payers; knows when 
and how to build them, how to lease and 
manage them 

At 42nd Street and Second Avenue is 
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another Wolff & Rudinger tax payer built 
on land mortgaged, as is the Park Avenue 
property, to the Bowery Savings Bank. 
Completed but a few months, it is profitably 
leased. 

The Park Avenue building will rent for 
$110,000; will cost initially $175,000, annu- 
ally $80,000 (taxes, $40,000; interest at four 
per cent, $35,000; maintenance, $5,000). 
The 42nd Street building’s rent roll totals 
$65,000 a year. Its first cost was $130,000, 
and its annual expenses will be $36,500 
(taxes, $12,000; interest at three per cent, 
$22,000; maintenance, $2,500). Amortiza- 
tion has been staved off for a number of 
years, according to the builders. Big part of 
both maintenance figures is cost of heating, 
which is supplied the 42nd Street building 
by New York Steam at $200 a month. 
Stewart’s Cafeteria, the upstairs billiard 
parlors and the other tenants buy their own 
water, insurance, plate glass. They are also 
held by their leases to pay a share of any 
rise in taxes. 

First to publicize the phenomenon of a 
tax payer on a valid Park Avenue corner 
was Gilbert Seldes, who writes in the New 
York Journal. Said he: ‘‘What I have seen 
is the first symptom of returning sense. 

‘ —a modern two-story business 
building in the heart of New York. 
Here, I thought, is one man, or one group, 
capable of facing a fact — the fact that we 
are not going anywhere to prosperity, but 
must start and build it over again. With 
two-story buildings, perhaps, at the begin- 
ning. - 

A rejected possibility for the corner was a 
six-story apartment house. But Brown, 
Wheelock, Harris & Co., retained by the 
Bowery Savings Bank, advised not to build 
it. Their prediction is that the two-story 
building will rent quickly, especially since 
dentists, modistes and billiard parlors put a 
value on second-story show-window space. 
A third story for this type of building as 
well as the apartment project were out of 


Tax payers sometimes 
earn more than enough to 
pay taxes. This one is 
being built at Park Ave- 
nue and 40th Street with 
hopes, of profit. The real 
value of the land will be 


reflected in that profit. 
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the question because of the uncertainty of 
their being rented at this time. 

+ “Vacant property is one of the most ex- 
pensive luxuries I know of,”’ says Douglas 
L. Elliman, prominent in New York real 
estate. ‘‘With taxes, mortgage interest, or 
interest on the money invested piling up 
year after year, it is seldom that the in- 
creased value, even in boom times, can off- 
set this drain. It is therefore important to 
develop the property either as a permanent 
investment with an adequate improvement, 
or to try to offset this drain by at least a 
partial recovery in the form of a one- or two- 
story building which will help the owner to 
carry the expenses. At this time, when there 
is an oversupply of almost every type of 
space, and loans are almost unprocurable, 
an owner is only justified in an inexpensive 
improvement.” 

+ R. G. Lydy, a Missouri boy who made 
good in Chicago as the first to realize the 
results which might be obtained from con- 
verting centrally located properties which 
owners could not use into auto parking 
stations, in 1929 leased the lots at 211 to 221 
West Lake Street, just outside the Loop, as 
the site for his Lake Street Garage. An 
agreement has now been filed for record be- 
tween Mr. Lydy’s corporation and James 
F. Porter, owner of one of these lots, 
whereby ground rent is to be reduced for 
ten years beginning March 1 of this year, 
after which the rentals as originally pre- 
scribed are to continue. 

The original lease called for a rental of 
$8,000 for one year, $10,000 for the second 
year, $12,000 for each of the next three 
years, $15,000 annually for five years, 
$16,000 for five years, $18,000 for 34 years, 
and $20,000 for the remaining 50 years. The 
revised terms call for a rental of $4,000 for 
the year beginning March 1, 1933, $5,000 
annually for the next five years, and $10,000 
for the next six years. The agreement also 
provides for the elimination of annual 
deposits required under the original lease. 

At the same time the Lydy organization 
contracted for its twenty-third parking unit 
through the lease from Mrs. Frances Kerr 
Cook of approximately 15,000 square feet 
comprising a portion of her holdings at the 
southwest corner of Van Buren and Sherman 
streets. The property is directly opposite 
the Insurance Exchange Building. 
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A SENSIBLE NEW DESK 


for a sales office. How an architect has saved an insurance 


agency $1,800 a year. 


A saLesman should spend 90 per cent of his 
time on the street and not more than 10 per 
cent of it in the office. But he needs a desk, 
and the question is, does he need a 50-inch 
desk of the common type? A barren room 
full of salesmen’s desks is an unattractive 
place which the men sometimes regard con- 
temptuously, called “the bull pen.’’ On the 
company’s rent account ledger it is a very 
conspicuous item. Contemptible because 
cluttered, it is both cluttered and rent- 
conspicuous because one salesman plus his 
desk and chair take up 20 sq. ft. of office 
space. 

In the salesmen’s room at the fast-grow- 
ing Ralph G. Engelsman life insurance 
agency on the forty-sixth floor at 500 Fifth 
Avenue in New York City are 792 sq. ft., 
which space costs approximately $2.35 per 
sq. ft. per year. In the room pictured on this 
page thirty men are desked in 300 sq. ft. of 
space. Twenty men alone would have oc- 
cupied 400 sq. ft. with the old equipment. 
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Morris Lapidus, an architect with Ross 
Frankel, Contractors, Inc., planned the 
new arrangement. He removed the bungle 
some old 50-inch desks, of which the sales- 
men really had little use; invented wall- 
lining console desks to replace them. The 
cabinet, counter and chair arrangement is 
shown in the photographs below. Well- 
spaced, these units are comfortable and 
adequate. The room has been carefully 
fashioned to fit its function. 

A band of cork makes a bulletin board. 
The cabinets, luxurious in walnut, are 
roomy and practically fitted. The counter 
top is black linoleum, and there are large 
drawers opening from the counter apron. 
The flooring is linoleum with wide tan and 
chocolate stripes. The furniture is framed of 
chromium-finished steel and is upholstered 
in dark green leather. 

New modern overhead lighting fixtures 
are part of the scheme. Seven telephones are 


located about the room and there is a 


Into the 792 sq. ft. office desks 
for 20 men might have been 
crowded. But the barren room 
and its bulky desks were 
superseded by comfortable 
lounges, colorful decorations 
and console desks for thirty. 


private telephone booth in the adjoining 
There is also a smal! 


The smok 


er’s stands and the lounges, coupled with 


cloak room as well. 
conference room in connection 


the very effective general design, give the 
salesmen an office which is altogether as 
impressive as that of any first-class execu 
tive. 
If it 
row of desks to accommodate ten more men 


CVel becomes necessa®ry, a double 
will be extended from the center pillar to 
the outside wall. Then the room's capacity 
will have been more than doubled. 
The including lighting 
flooring, decorating, was but $3,000, which 


cost, hxtures, 
is hardly more than the ordinary amount of 
equipment for thirty men would have cost 
And twice the space now used would have 
been necessary had the jo been done in the 
ordinary way. Another 792 sq. ft. would 
have the $1,861.20 a year, 
which it now clearly saves. 

The offices of the Engelsman agency are 


cost agency 


unique throughout due to the space-saving 
technique employed in their planning. Mr. 
Engelsman’s private office, for instance, is a 
comparatively small room which has been 
apparently enlarged by wallpaper depicting 
many trees, a continuing sylvan scene. 
The office seems more than twice its size in 


length and breadth. 
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A BUILDING AND LOAN SOCIETY 


at work. Its sound conception in the time of Cleveland; its expansion in 
the time of Coolidge; and the plight in which it finds itself. 


GET AWAY FROM THE HEAT AND DIRT OF THE CITY. For 
a small down payment and easy terms you can own your own home at 
today’s low prices in park-like Anton where your neighbors are your 
friends and your family can enjoy all the benefits of country living, plus 
the conveniences of the modern suburb. Come see Anton and let the 


Anton Building and Loan Association show you how much home Mr. 
Roosevelt's dollar will buy for you right now. Office opposite the rail- 
road station 


Tuus this Spring has the local Building and Loan Asso- 
ciation used classified columns of nearby metropolitan 
journals to bid for an increase in the population of Anton, 
mythical Middle Atlantic states suburb, factually typical 
of many a community of 15,000 souls whose working 
adults catch the 8:15 in the morning and come home on 
the 5:15 at night. 

Reason for the recruiting is on!y too obvious: the Anton 
Building and Loan Association has homes for sale, rows 
of them. How it came to find itself in the real estate busi- 
ness after an adventure in investment banking is the 
story of a Nineteenth Century idea lost in the wave of 
a Twentieth Century movement. More important, how 
it is going to get out of the real estate business and where 
it is going when it does get out is a substantial bit of post- 
depression prophecy. 

History does not have to be pushed back beyond the 
second Cleveland era to find the origin of the Anton Build- 
ing and Loan in a pleasant little village of a few stores, a 
couple of hundred comfortable homes, and a dozen mod- 
est country estates. Here, where everyone knew everyone 
else, several neighbors got hold of an idea that had orig- 
inated with the British Co-operative Associations. The 
idea, that if they formed a mutual corporation and paid 
in a few dollars dues each month they could accumulate 
capital, capital they could lend to each other against a 
first mortgage on Anton homes. The idea appealed to 
Anton men who had good jobs in the city and homes to 
pay for in Anton. It appealed to others who were looking 
for a safe and convenient way to save for the future, and 
it appealed to the real estate man and master carpenter 
who needed financing for their building enterprises. 

So attractive was the idea and so sound, that it flour- 
ished. Anton flourished, too. Close proximity to several 
large cities made growth natural, an increase in land 
values inevitable, and left little opportunity for mortgages 
to go wrong. Through the first decade of the new century 
the Association expanded cautiously, still imbued with its 
idea of neighborly cooperative finance, and governing 
itself within the letter and spirit of its guild-like origin. 
(haracteristic was the way capital came from small in- 
vestors and was loaned exclusively on property with 
which the directors were personally familiar and to mort- 
gagors known not only to the directors but to most of the 
members as well. It was a functional arrangement to 
bring borrower and lender together to the mutual gain of 
both. It kept the Building and Loan an association, not an 
institution. Success justified its basic principle of mini- 
mum cash reserves, low operating expenses, and mutual 
distribution of profits. 

Management, vested in the hands of a board of di- 
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rectors, was administered in the person of a part-time 
secretary. Although directors were elected by all the 
members who exercised their vote and any member was 
eligible to election, the board remained, for the most 
part, a closed corporation. Its members were dominated 
by the idea of the founders, served because they believed 
in the idea. Theirs was no spectacular part in the growth 
of Anton from a village to a thriving town of 7,000, 
but it was one of the determining factors that made that 
growth healthy, accompanied by little speculation. 

The post-war boom found Anton expanding rapidly, its 
real estate selling fast and bringing plenty. Seldom did the 
Building and Loan have to foreclose and when it did it 
usually made a handsome profit. Assets of the Association 
began to run well into seven figures, several thousand dol- 
lars of which were represented by an imposing Associa- 
tion building, strategically located across from the rail- 
road station. In the directors’ room sat several new figures 
who gave the board a proportionally higher representation 
of local ba@sinessmen over commuters than it had had in 
its more humble days. For the first time a directorship 
brought local commercial prestige, and the personnel was 
no longer a few men imbued with a nineteenth century 
idea of cooperative finance. From the past the directors 
inherited one thing: the idea that the Association should 
distribute all its profits and that there was no need for, 
and indeed it would be wrong to, build up large cash 
reserves. Lost somewhere on the way was the old finan- 
cial guild with many of the conservative policies that had 
dominated it. On the board were real estate men, a build- 
ing contractor, a retired bookkeeper, two salesmen, a 
shop keeper, and a doctor, men to most of whom the all- 
conquering spirit of the service club was a part of daily 
life. They brought new accounts to the Association, hun- 
dreds of new investors, dozens of new borrowers. To them 
the Association was the oldest financial institution in the 
city, its growth a matter of pride, its success closely 
linked to further increases in volume. 

Over the highly polished directors’ table 25 or 50 loans 


When the Federal Home Loan Bank Board located three 
of its 12 outposts in large suburban centers (Newark, 
Evanston, Cambridge) it at least took good stance. For in 
these areas home financing by building and loan associa- 
tions has been most intense in recent years. 

Focussing its attention on building and loan associations 
as perhaps the greatest future source for building money, 
The Architectural Forum presents herewith the history of a 
hypothetical suburban association. State laws vary, local 
causes have local effects, and the story of Anton fits many, 
not all, associations. It is important insofar as it traces 
through one association the general evolution of the build- 
ing and loan idea through prosperity, depression and 
recovery. 
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passed every meeting. In most directors’ bonnets buzzed 
a bee: “If we don’t take this loan the other association 
will.” (Competition with nearby and younger associa- 
tions had become keen during a decade of building. ) 

This is the way a loan was made: The appraisors re- 
ported. If their report were favorable, perhaps someone 
asked a question or commented on the property. The 
secretary — now a full time employee — frequently said 
it was all right, and the board passed it. Few directors had 
inspected the security, though all knew it was in Bill 
Taylor's development and that Bill Taylor's boom-era 
development was going strong. Now and then an older 
director dissented and the gray-haired counsel remarked 
caustically that two and two never made more than four, 
and sometimes hardly three. With 50 per cent of boom 
valuations as an average, loans frequently climbed to 60 
or 70 per cent. In practice it was the appraising committee 
that actually passed the loan, for its reports showed a 
tendency to be unfavorable or else to value the property 
with just sufficient margin to cover. 

It was as though its appraisal were designed to answer 
the question; to loan or not to loan, and not as an im- 
partial inquiry into value; not, as it should have been, the 
gathering of evidence to be weighed by others in the 
answering of the vital question. Freedom from jerry- 
building was the only architectural requirement. No 
architect sat on the board, no one suggested picking 
aesthetically good houses, in order to make loans doubly 
secure. In fact, architecture played little part in the his- 
tory of the homes on which the Anton Building and Loan 
loaned its funds. 

Accompanied by this staccato of rapid-fire big-business, 
the Association beat loudly on the bass drum of Coolidge 
prosperity. Exhorted the president, ‘‘ Bring in new stock- 
holders! The problem confronting us is not finding satis- 
factory loans in which to invest our monthly income, but 
to increase our deposits to take care of the requests for 
safe loans.’’ These directors were modern business men 
devoted to a mission, the expansion of the building and 
loan movement. Quoting Herbert Hoover's homilies on 
the home, they zealously worked towards the building and 
loan goal, ‘‘to make this country of ours, a country of 
homes.”’ 

In 1926 the annual report showed assets of $2,100,- 
339.18, an increase of $296,928.33 over the previous year. 
Earnings totaled $152,375.31, of which sum $23,295.36 
was held in reserve, only $14,328.66 charged to expenses, 
and the balance mutually distributed to shareholders. 
This commendable showing was bettered within two years 
by assets of $2,716,910.52, and in 1929 by assets of 
$3,234,289.50, making a 50 per cent growth in three years. 

When the October stock market debacle came, hun- 
dreds of Anton residents smiled as they looked reassur- 
ingly at their blue passbooks. In its advertisements the 
Association gleefully called attention to the stability of 
its shares, their liquidity, and their owners’ freedom from 
ticker worries. Soon enough was it making good its claim. 
During 1929-1930, a period it entered with $29,439.10 
reserves, it liquidated $597,804.30, representing a with- 
drawal of 9,000 shares, all in excess of normal maturity. 
his forced liquidation was accomplished by a sharp cut 
in new loans, curtailing them by almost two-thirds, but it 
required no increase in the Association’s own borrowing, 
the discounting of notes actually being less than the previ- 
ous year. Said the annual report, ‘‘ Withdrawals are due 
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to a need of cash, not a lack of confidence in our Asso- 
ciation.” 

All during 1930 to 1931 the drain of withdrawals con- 
tinued. It was a record of endurance almost as fine as the 
previous three years’ record of expansion. Jealous of the 
Association's reputation, no director would have dreamt 
of curtailing withdrawals by a moratorium. The 1931 re- 
port showed not a dollar owed by the Association on 
notes discounted. The tremendous outflow represented 
only a further decrease in new loans. Despite eight times 
as many foreclosures as in the previous year, only about 
$70,000 worth of property came into the Association's 
hands, this out of total loans over two and one half 
millions. 

By 1932 the story was this: The president's report 
showed total assets declined $126,827.40 in the face of 
withdrawals of $717,140.88. Real estate on hand from 
foreclosures amounted to $250,844.79, roughly 8 per cent 
of the Association's total assets. Reserve funds were up to 
$75,000, a mere fraction of total liabilities. Hundreds 
of those who had put their money in had asked for it 
back and got it. The adventure in investment banking 
turned out to be a costly drain on the saver’s guild. For in 
addition to the withdrawals people had lost their jobs, 
had been obliged to discontinue or reduce their payments 
on accumulative stock; while mortgagors failed to meet 
their monthly interest and amortization charges, causing 
the all too familiar process of freezing. 

In many cases the loans which the Association had 
made on what appeared to be a 50 or 60 per cent valuation 
turned out to be hundred per cent loans in the face of a 
tobogganing real estate market. Particularly was this 
true on mortgages in development sections of the city 
where rows of seventy-five hundred dollar houses, were 
beginning to prove troublesome. Advance on taxes, 
roughly $8,000 in 1932-33, plus the shrinkage of value 
were responsible for bringing the amount of the loan up 
from 60 to 100 per cent. Yet in the face of all this the 
Anton newspaper editor could assure inquirers that few 
residents had lost their homes, because, as he said: ‘‘ The 
Building and Loan has been carrying them.”’ 

About the time of the national banking holiday, the 
state banking department stepped in between the Asso- 
ciation’s icy assets and its clamoring investors who knew 
about banks but not about a 19th century idea of coop- 
erative accumulation of capital. Bank examiners told the 
directors that they would have to build reserves, hitherto 
not demanded (nor even recommended) by the law. 
Furthermore they put a limitation of $200 on the amount 
of any single withdrawal and earmarked 40 per cent of 
receipts for reserve. This action, damaging to the pride of 
many a believer in the movement, came, nonetheless, in 
the nick of time. 

Reporting shortly after the new legislation, the Asso- 
ciation could show assets of $2,810,744.15, $432,258.23 of 
which was in foreclosed property. Its new loans were at a 
low of less than $30,000. Withdrawals had eaten up 
$514,869.15, while hardly less had been paid on matured 
shares. This time the Association had been forced to 
borrow some $75,000 from the banks while reserves were 
down to $50,943.00. 

Under these new conditions the Association faces the 
future. Its assets are all there, but they are not in cash; 
they are in real estate mortgages and property for which 
there is no present market. A rise in realty values, which 
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President Grant opened 
the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia—the first 
and one of the most 
successful expositions 
ever held in the world. 
One year later, 1877, 
the A. P.W. Paper Co. 
was founded at Albany, 
N. Y. Among the first products which 
this new company introduced were 
A.P.W.Onliwon Towels and Toilet Tissue. 
At that time, little attention was paid 
to washroom sanitation, and the A.P.W. 
Onliwon Washroom Service was the orig- 
inal sanitary servicing in the United 
States. A real pioneer for cleanliness. 


Today, 1933 


With the new Century 
of Progress Exposition 
opening in Chicago, 
A. P. W. Onliwon Wash- 
room Service is still the 
standard for quality 
and sanitary service. 
Just the same as it was 
56 years ago. Further- 
more, today, the at- 
tractive and serviceable A.P.W. Onli- 
won Towels and Tissue Cabinets are 
installed in more washrooms than any 
other service on the market. Pioneer 
and leader, A.P.W. Onliwon Washroom 
Service is the most practical and 
economical service that you can specify 
for your clients. 


—BALY 


TRADE-MARK REGISTERED \N LU. 8. PATENT OF FICE 
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even the most conservative Anton realtor believes are 
now on the bottom, may soon enable the Association to 
liquidate at only a slight loss on its properties. There is no 
reason why anyone should lose one cent he has deposited 
in the Anton Building and Loan Association, but there is 
every reason to believe that most depositors will have to 
wait longer to get their money than they expected, that 
they will, consequently, receive a somewhat lower inter- 
est rate. Where formerly a man paid in $1 a month for 11 
years on the regular stock which matured at the end of 
that time for $200, in the immediate future he may 
have to make his payments for 12 years in order to 
receive the same sum. Thus will be built a 10 per cent 
reserve fund. 

Where the Anton Building and Loan, and others like 
it, will go after existing conditions are cleared up, no one 
knows. Its Twentieth Century expansion makes difficult a 
return to the old financial guild. To continue beyond the 
present crisis its new policy of comparatively large re- 
serves would be a flat contradiction of the one basic 
principle which has survived from the early days. The 
cash reserves mean the allocation of part of the profits to 
a general fund, thus defeating the idea of mutual partici- 
pation in all the profits by all the shareholders. There 
would be strong opposition to such a proposal because 
today’s members are not interested in raising a mellon for 
tomorrow's shareholders to cut. Only by a thorough 
re-definition of principles would it seem possible for the 
Association to face the future on sound ground. 

Since the principles of the Cleveland era were largely 
cast away in the days of Coolidge, the Association could 
easily justify participation in the New Deal. Greatest 
mistake the Association ever made was when it poached 
on the preserves of the banks and gave an actual or im- 
plied promise to redeem its shares in cash on demand. In 
no way prepared to liquidate its assets and with its funds 
all tied up in 10- or 12-year mortgages, this assumption of 
a purely banking function was the cause of a very large 
part of the Association’s present difficulty. In the Roose- 
velt period the Association will probably find itself con- 
fined to its own hunting ground. It will have to seek 
funds from those who wish to accumulate capital grad- 
ually, it must leave to others the field of investment 
banking. 

It would require another new point of view for the 
management to become primarily interested in conserv- 
ing its depositors’ money, rather than in helping its bor- 
rowers to own homes; yet some such new orientation of 
thought must take place. With a change in policy a 
change in the routine of management is also implied. For 
properties on which the Association loans money must be 
more scrupulously subjected to periodical checking to 
prevent deterioration and to insure the payment of taxes 
and insurance. Likewise appraisals should be more inde- 
pendently made and with the prime object of getting 
unusual security rather than beating the other fellow toa 
loan. An architect on the board of directors might help if 
he brought with him a demand that properties be aesthet- 
ically good, as well as soundly built, for a house that is 
architecturally desirable is more easily liquidated. If 
anything from the rugged days is to be retained in the 
Roosevelt period it might well be the doctrine that above 
everything else the best security for a loan is the personal 
integrity of the borrower. 
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Design and comfort 
appropriate 


to its setting 


ON THE crest of a wooded hill, beneath tall old 
trees, architect and owner have fitted this low, ram- 
bling home most comfortably into its natural set- 
ting. And comfort is the keynote of its interior 
planning. Everywhere is adequate space. There are 
separate personal apartments for family and guests 
— with telephones carefully located for privacy and 
convenience. 

The telephone arrangements were planned and 
included in the blueprints, with the assistance of 
the local telephone company. Nine outlets are placed 
for maximum accessibility. Built-in conduit in walls 
and floors eliminates unsightly wiring, allows for 
future additional outlets, and insures against most 
service interruptions. 

Pre-planned telephone convenience is an 


important factor in the livability of the modern 
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Built-in conduit and nine outlets, 












including one in the basement, 
provide for telephone’ conve- 
nience in the residence of Mr. 
George P. Berkey, Greenleaf Ave., 
Green Hills, Portland, Oregon. 
Roscor D. Hemenway, Architect, 
Portland. 





home. Your local telephone company will gladly 
help you work out its details in projects of any size 
or character. Just call the Business Office and ask 
for “Architects? and Builders’ Service.” No 


charge or obligation, of course. 
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Pittsburgh Steeltex Plaster Lath isa net- 
work of cold-drawn, zinc-coated (galvanized), 
copper-bearing steel wire, electrically welded, 
attached to a heavy, tough, fibrous backing. 
The wet plaster flows around the wire, and 
adheres firmly to the fibrous backing by its 
instant bonding action. The result is a solid 
plaster slab thoroughly reinforced against 
strains at all points. Pittsburgh Steeltex Plas- 
ter Lath has these 14 highly desirable features: 





| Embedded reinforcing of. / 8 Assurance of properand. / 


zinc-coated (galvanized) Vv 


uniform plaster thick- 


copper-bearing steel ness. 
wire fabric. > Prevents lath marks / 
2 Insulation. / from showing on ay 
finished plaster. 
3 Sound retarding. Jf 10 Minimizes cracking. Vv 
Automatic Carries the underwriters’ 
4 back-plastering. V 1 1 1-hour fire rating. 


5 Strengthens framework 
of building. 
/ 


5 Added security over suc- 
tion or plaster keys. Vv 


7 Angle reinforcement at ( 
no added cost. Vv 


Pilisburgh Steeltex 


Plaster Lath 


12 Instant bonding action. Vv ' 
13 Aids curing of plaster. ~* 
14 Easiest handled lath. Vv 





PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. Union Trust Building « Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information about: 


C) Pittsburgh Steeltex Plaster Lath C) Dealer’s Proposition 


Name.------------- wanna nnn - 22-22 -2------------- 


Address.------------------------ oe eeeene--------------------------- eece 
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SANTA BARBARA 


(Continued from page 85) 


44 members which in turn drew up an ordinance 
creating an Architectural Board of Review to pass on 
all plans for reconstruction when they were placed 
before the Building Department. The board had five 
members. Three were architects (George Washington 
Smith, William A. Edwards and Carleton M. Wins- 
low) and the others were Mr. Hoffman and a repre- 
sentative of the City Planning Commission. 

The board functioned only eight months before a 
political change removed both it and the city mana- 
ger type of government. During that time it passed 
on 2,000 sets of plans involving $5,500,000 in building 
permits. The board, under the State constitution, 
could not have absolute or arbitrary power. But when 
it refused to pass a plan it meant that the owner 
would have to wait twenty days and then appear 
before the City Council at a public hearing. The 
entire cost of the board was met by private subscrip- 
tion, as was the $17,000 cost of its Community Draft- 
ing Room, which was manned by the best available 
talent from nearby cities and made plans for anyone 
at cost——and in special cases free —as well as 
drafting, without charge, the changes suggested by 
the Board of Review. Even after it had legally passed 
from the picture the board was able to use its influ- 
ence on several major pieces of construction, includ- 
ing the court house. 

A resident of the city donated $6,000 after the 
earthquake to provide for a testing laboratory and 
the Architectural Advisory Committee was instru- 
mental in writing the earthquake-proof building 
code which went into effect March 6, 1926. Under its 
provisions $14,650,000 in building permits, involving 
6,800 projects, have been filed. 

The entire program of course met with objection 
from some residents who objected to the Spanish 
style and businessmen who felt a conformity of busi- 
ness property would tend to submerge the individual- 
ity of each business unit. But the Santa Barbara 
formula remains simple: competent architects plus 
businessmen and civic leaders plus local government. 
Unaided by an earthquake, the combination will in 
time show its results and should be considered a 
companion of building codes, zoning and city plan- 
ning 


Palos Verdes, residential suburb of Los Angeles, 
with 12 miles of seacoast, was a 16,000 acre (25 sq 
mi.) ranch until acquired in 1913 by the Frank Vander- 
lip Syndicate. A $35,000,000 community planned by 
Olmstead Bros. and Charles H. Cheney to house 20,- 
000 well-to-dos was begun in 1923. By 1925 $3,000,000 
had been spent and 400,000 building permits issued. 
The Palos Verdes Homes Association, a non-profit 
community organization, holds title to community 
land, interprets and enforces all restrictions, collects 
annual maintenance tax, uses proceeds of this tax for 
recreation sites, street planting, parks. Each building 
site has one vote in this association. A permanent Art 
Jury, consisting of three architects, a city planner, 
three laymen and a representative of the property 
owners, is maintained by a $300,000 endowment. 
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WMatever happens, the building industry emerging 
from the depression will be very different from the 
building industry of the past. Architects know this. 
But they do not know as yet, definitely, what form 
the changes will take. 

Some indications are already apparent, however. 

New architectural fields are opening up. New 
types of structures are in sight—new airport construc- 
tion, comprehensive civic centers, group housing, 
remodelling. New materials. New design. 

Looking in another direction—new methods are 
forecast. New methods of financing. New construc- 
tion practices. The work of financiers, architects, 
engineers, contractors, suppliers will be more closely 
coordinated. 

In the new scheme of things, the function of the 
electrical supplier assumes an even greater importance. 
Particularly such a supplier as Graybar—which can sup- 
ply any and every electrical item for avy type of build- 
ing. Which can efficiently handle large orders or 
small. And which brings to every one of its 60,000 
electrical products the stamp of a gua/ity reputation 
that goes back 64 years. 

Grayba 
raybaR 


OFFICES IN 75 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BLDG., N.Y. 
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Portland Art Museum, Portland, Oregon. Architects, 
A. E. Doyle & Associates. Waterproofed with Cabot's 
Clear Brick Vi ater proofing 


Waterproof Walls 


HE walls of the Portland Art Museum were thoroughly water- 
| proofed with Cabot's ¢ lear Brick Waterproofing, applied after 

the walls were finished. All moisture was thus shut out from the 
brick and the joints. Cabot’s Clear Brick Waterproofing will not succumb 
to the fatal weaknesses of common waterproofings oxidation, fria- 
bility and solubility in water. Thirty to forty years of test in all parts of 
the world, under all climatic conditions, have proved its worth and 
permanence. 
PREVENTING EFFLORESCENCE Cabot’s Clear Brick Waterproot- 
ing, applied as soon as the work is clean and dry, is especially successful 
in preventing efflorescence, because it thoroughly waterproofs the surface 
po pres the leaching out of the salts in the brick. 
ON CAST STONE — Cabot’s Clear Cement Waterproofing has made 
possible the use of Cast Stone for the entire exterior finish of churches, 
offices and public buildings, completely waterproofing the walls and 
reducing the tendency to become stained. Note: on all light colored stucco, 
stone, concrete or cast stone, Cabot's Clear Cement Waterproofing should 
be used in preference to Cabot's ¢ lear Brick Waterproofing. 
COVERING CAPACITY — One gallon of Cabot’s Clear Brick or Clear 
Cement Waterproofing w ill cover 300 to 400 sq. ft. on face brick, 200 to 300 
sq. ft. on smooth concrete, brick or stone, and from 100 to 200 sq. ft. on 
stucco or rough cast; 2 coats. 


Send the coupon below for our Waterproofing Catalog 


Cabot’s 


Clear Brick and Clear Cement 


Waterproofings 


Made by the Makers of Cabot’s Creosote Shingle 
and Wood Stains 


the y Z Lf 141 Milk Street 


lac. Boston, Massachusetts 
Manufacturing Chemists 


Please send me your Waterproofing Catalog 
Name 


Address 


AF 7-22 
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PUBLIC WORKS 


(Continued from page 72) 


On June 17th the President appointed Col. Donald 
Hubbard Sawyer to be Temporary Administrator of Pub- 
lic Works. Born in Mt. Pulaski 53 years ago, Col. Sawyer 
was graduated from the University of Illinois and became 
a civil engineer. He worked in Seattle and then built 
cantonments during the War. In 1923 he came to Wash- 
ington as secretary of the Associated General Contractors 
and in 1931 he was made director of Herbert Hoover's 
Federal Employment Stabilization Committee. Kaving 
in mind a public works program that would be accel- 
erated to cope with Depression, retarded to fit with 
recovery, he stated that ‘‘the sound of the rivet and the 
rumble of supply trucks will return with a louder chorus 
of men at work than has been heard hitherto.’ Last 
month he accepted his new assignment without any such 
fancy prediction. Stern in appearance, he saw as few peo- 
ple as possible and was careful to prefix *‘ Temporary” to 
his title. At first the general opinion was that, his assign- 
ment completed, Col. Sawyer would step back to make 
room for a man with a bigger name, and there were many 
who thought that popular, hard-working, swift-thinking 
Lawrence Wood, Robert, Jr., might be given the position. 
But an informal poll of usually informed men in Wash- 
ington on July 3 found opinion growing that Col. Sawyer 
would remain in command. 

When Col. Sawyer was appointed the President also ap- 
pointed a special *‘ Cabinet Advisory Board’’ to work with 
him (see illustration, page 72). Because Gen. Johnson was 
not on the Board (which is headed by Secretary Ickes of 
the Interior Department, bitter foe of cement manufac- 
turers) and because on June 26th the Administration of 
Public Works left Gen. Johnson and his cohorts in the 
bright new Department of Commerce Building and moved 
to the Department of the Interior, gossips, recalling the 
way the ‘“‘appointments”’ of Cols. Hogan and Spalding 
turned out to be premature, spoke of a rift. But the 
General quickly gave the lie in no uncertain terms to this 
story. He said that the Board had been appointed at the 
request of Col. Sawyer, that all was harmonious. He 
added that it was apparent from the first that the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Bill was to be run separately 
and that his only connection was in “ purely preparatory 
work.” 

Another intramural dispute arose as to whether or not 
the entire $3,300,000,000 should be pumped out as quickly 
as possible. Col. Sawyer and the Board felt that Public 
Works should complement business and that the effects of 
a half billion or so should be watched before further com- 
mitments. The *‘ Brain Trust’’ wanted to go the whole 
hog and it was decided to put the decision up to Umpire 
Roosevelt upon his return from Northern waters. 

Late in June the Board was holding long meetings on 
‘matters of policy.’’ Of first importance was the nature 
of the contracts to be demanded: what labor should be 
paid and how many hours it should work. Then to be 
considered was the form of organization: should the local 
administrators be chosen on a State basis, Federal Re- 
serve district basis or some other geographical division. 
And then the list of State Administrators had to be 
drawn up for submission to the President. About this list 
the greatest secrecy was preserved for fear that premature 
leakage would give dissenters time to muster. Likewise 

(Continued on page 41) 
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PARIS PRIZE 


As iT did last year, the Paris Prize, two 
year scholarship awarded annually by the 
Society of Beaux Arts Architects, went to 
a protege of Lloyd Morgan, famed designer 
for Schultze & Weaver, N. Y. U. instructor, 
and master of his own atelier. The winner 
was George Frei, Jr., 21 years old, a drafts- 
man for Taussig, Flesch & Associates of 
New York. 

Behind Frei in second and third places 
were two other Morgan men, Adrian Wal- 
dorf of New York University and H. 
Gnerre of the Atelier Lloyd Morgan. 
Fourth place was awarded to L. W. Smith 
of Princeton University. 

The eight finalists, selected from an origi- 
nal field of 300, were set to work on draw- 
ings for a building to house an imaginary 
National Banking Board in Washington. 

Patron Lloyd Morgan found in the high 
ranking given to his students justification 
of his teaching theories, which hinge on 
the bringing out of the qualities in the stu- 
dents rather than cramming his own ideas 
into their heads. This coupled with Frei’s 
ability to absorb criticism, and his months 
of study at half scale of former Paris prize- 
winners were the factors which won for 
him the citation. 


M. I. T. PROFESSOR 


Pans prizewinner of 1930 Lawrence B. 
Anderson has been named Professor of 
Architectural Design at the School of 


Architecture of the Massachusetts Institute 





Andrew N. Rebori 


THE 


iD 





Lawrence B. Anderson 


of Technology. Mr. Anderson was gradu- 
ated from the University of Minnesota and 


from M. I. T. 
STEINHOF AT BEAUX ARTS 


Tue teaching theories of Prof. Eugene G. 
Steinhof of Vienna, which have already 
aroused great interest in the U. S., will be 
put to work at the Beaux Arts Institute of 
Design next fall when he offers a course in 
design. His philosophy of design, based 
not on academic forms or historic precedent 
but on knowledge of materials and the in- 
dividuality of the student, reaches out into 
the allied arts of architecture as well; and 
he advocates a more natural correlation 
between them and architecture itself. 

Professor Steinhof is conducting classes 
at the University of Oregon during the 
summer. 


DEATHS 


A s 
JALBERT LEVERETT BROCKWAY, 68, archi- 
tect, in Syracuse, N. Y., June 25. Mr. 


The homes shown on page 83 were 
designed by the following architects: 
(left to right, top row) Penrose V. Stout, 
Office of John Russell Rope; (middle 
row), Walker & Gillette, Delano 4 
Aldrich; (bottom row) Morris 4 
O'Conner, Dwight James Baum. 
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Brockway was for many years a dominant 
figure of the American Institute of archi 
tects and the designer of many notabk 
buildings in Northern New York. He was 
a graduate of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and 
received his early education at Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute. 
See 

Warren Richard Briggs, 82, architect, in 
Stratford, Conn., May 30. 

Mr. Briggs, who began practice of archi 
tecture in 1869, was best known for his 
work on schools and public buildings, having 
designed the Fairfield County Court House, 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad station in Bridgeport, 

A past president of the Connecticut chap 
ter of the A. I. A., Mr. Briggs retired from 
active practice in 1919, 

see 


‘onn 


John R. Hinchman, 70, 
New York, June 10. 

Mr. Hinchman was, before his retire 
ment in 1931, associated with the office of 
Ernest Flagg, Mowbray & Uffinger, and 
later engaged in independent practice. He 
was born in Brooklyn and received his 
early education at the Brooklyn Polytech 
nic Institute, and later studied abroad. 


architect, in 


STREETS OF PARIS 


. 
Cencaco’s leading social event last winter 
was the Latin Quarter Ball given by the 
city’s architects to aid their unemployed 
associates. So successful was it that archi 
tects Andrew N. Rebori and John W. Root 
thought a similar attraction might appeal 





John W. Root 
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WALLBOARD USED INSIDE 
AND OUT ON 9Q°/o OF 
“A CENTURY OF PROGRESS” 
BUILDINGS 
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to science-wearied- visitors to A Century of Pre Tess Exposition. 
They were right. 

If you go to the Fair you will almost certainly pay 25 cents 
to enter their “Streets of Paris’; up the gangplank of the 
dummy steamer, down a flight of stairs leading to two acres of 
winding streets, cafes, shops, beer gardens, lagoon-front book- 
stalls, dance floors concessions. It is, returning visitors agree, 
the hit of the Exposition. 

To back their Streets, or more properly, Paris, Incorporated, 
Architects Rebori and Root persuaded 36 friends to pledge $1,0C0 
each to a sponsors’ fund. On this evidence of good faith a group of 
contractors did the $250,000 worth of construction with the 
understanding that they could garnishee 80 per cent of the 
“gate” until repaid. If the total amount has not already been 
paid, likely to clear more 
than a year’s commissions before the Fair ends. 


the architect-entrepreneurs are 


The most lucrative concessions seem to be those centered in 
Montmartre. For another 25 cents you can sit a few minutes and 
try to sketch a model whose nudeness is in excess of semi. For 10 
cents you can peep through a fence at the ‘‘Colonie Nudiste,”’ 
which turns out to be your face mirrored over the figure of a 
woman painted on a screen. It has been stated that this conces- 
sion nets its sponsors, Architects Talbott Wegg and Robert 
Pyzel, a very tidy sum each week. 

Also highly successful is the ‘* Belle au Bois Dormant,” a con- 
cession run by another architect, Gilbert Hall, which consists of 
throwing a ball at a target, which, if hit, tips a bed out of which 
rolls a girl clad in a kimono. Another architect, Edward Lord, 
operates profitably Painter David 
Leavitt and Architect Winston Elting make money from the Fo- 
lies Bergere. Altogether there are 40-50 ex-employes of Chicago 
architectural offices who are employed in the Streets of Paris. 


the cane concession; and 


HISTORIC BUILDINGS 


- 
Boace member of the American Institute of Architects has been 
invited to submit to the Leicester B. Holland, Fine Arts head of 
the Library of Congress the names of seven buildings which he 
thinks are of historic or architectural interest enough to be pre- 
served. From the names a master list will be prepared, and under 
the A. I. A. concentrated effort will be made to see that these 


buildings are not destroyed by short-sighted citizens. 





Meeting of the Board of Architects and the Grounds Committee of the 
Chicago Fair of 1893, from a water color by W. T. Smedley. Standing, 
(left to right) Jenney, Davis, Adler, Beman, Schwab, Cregier, Burn- 
ham, Van Brunt. Codman, Whitehouse, Mck im, Gottlieb. Sitting, (left 
lo right) Saint Gaudens, Waller, Olmstead, Jeffery, Pike, Gage, Sullivan, 
Hunt, Post, Aldis. Cobb, Peabody 
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PUBLIC WORKS 


Continued from page 38) 


to be considered was the question of whether the minor 
jobs (it is estimated that the Public Works Administra- 
tion payroll will total $9,000,000 before the $3,300,000,000 
is spent) should be on a civil service or patronage basis. 
Between doing all these things the Board considered R. F.C. 
applications which had been turned down but still had 
merits under the broader terms of the Public Works Bill. 
It was found however that some of the projects which 
could be quickly passed had been withdrawn at the last 
moment by their sponsors who were afraid that the R. F.C. 
might pass them at more costly financing terms than the 
Public Works Administration would offer. 

Applications from money-hungry Federal Departments 
proved a more fertile field and by the 5th of July Col. 
Sawyer was able to turn over to his chief an imposing list 
of projects which would be started at once by the U. S. 
with Public Works money. 

Thus by the end of June it was apparent that the Public 
Works Administration was still embryonic: it could not 
function until the State Administrators were appointed 
and they could not be appointed until the Washington 
organization was at least fairly definite. The accomplish- 
ment of these objectives might be a matter of days or 
weeks depending upon the political obstructions bound 
to threaten. 

One policy that shaped itself definitely however was 
the trend to decentralization. The State Administrators 
will be of prime importance; project-sponsors will find it 
of little avail to try to work from the top down. Likewise 
after allotments are made to Government Departments 
the Public Works Administration will not interfere. 

An exception to this policy however will exist in 
housing. Men high in the Public Works Administration 
feel that this is a field about which little is known and 
specialized knowledge must be applied. Robert David 
Kohn will probably receive an official title in this con- 
nection and will be supported by some members of the 
present R. F. C. organization. They will receive housing 
applications at the same time as will the State Adminis- 
trators and will probably be able to urge action. They 
will have definite standards. Housing projects to be 
favored will be those which fit into a larger scheme, which 
aid necessary decentralization of population, which pro- 
vide sufficient equity money to cover the land-cost, which 
have low land-coverage (45 or 50 per cent), which have 
high standards of construction, which are needed by the 
people they are intended for. Projects in States which 
have housing laws will be favored as safer investments. 
If the project includes such improvements as parks and 
playgrounds (which can be financed by direct grant) 
they’ll receive special consideration, as will projects 
which have the endorsement as to their need, of a re- 
sponsible organization. While technically the only official 
endorsements needed on any non-Federal application is 
the approval of all bodies whose approval is required by 
law (i.e. Army approval for bridges), the entire Public 
Works Administration feels that honestly-conducted 
surveys of needed projects have a value that cannot be 
under-estimated although, technically, each and every 
application will receive full consideration. 


(Further reports of the evolution of the Recovery Act 
will come from Washington in our August issue.) 
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EN MILES AWAY a storm blows down 

a power line. It is not the power com- 
pany’s fault. They keep on the job every 
minute to give good service. They can’t 
foresee accidents any more than you can. 

Hospitals, schools, theaters—all places 
where the public gathers—should be pro- 
tected against the danger of sudden dark- 
ness. With an Exide Emergency Lighting 
System you have this protection instantly and 
automatically. 

Exide Emergency Lighting Systems are 
not expensive. In fact, you can get one for 
as little as $150.00. Write for our new 
Bulletin No. 3546, prepared for Architects 
and Engineers, describing Exide Keepalite, 
the new low cost emergency lighting system. 


Exide 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 


ALL-GAS KITCHEN 


Last fall under the newly created Kitchen 
Institute the General Electric Company 
inaugurated a campaign to sell all-electric 
kitchens to U. S. housewives. Because of 
their sales value as a novelty real estate 
developers were cultivated as primary 
markets. Promoters in Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Kansas City, Boston and elsewhere 
reported startling sales as a result. 

Last month the gas industry launched a 
similar campaign on a more modest scale. 
Sponsored by the Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company the first all-gas kitchen contract 
was signed. Although no other gas company 
has announced its intention of following 
suit, it is held likely that the American Gas 
Association will before long make the sug- 
gestion to its member companies. 

More than being simply a gas kitchen, it 
is a unit kitchen. There are four units in 
all, which may be bought and installed to- 
gether or separately. One unit consists of 
gas range and cupboards, another of sink 
and cupboards, a third of refrigerator and 
cupboards, and the fourth of a furnace to 
heat the house and a heater for hot water. 

The units are joined together by gaskets, 
sealed to prevent leakage. The cabinets are 
constructed of insulated steel, finished in 
Vinelite, a plastic product manufactured by 
the Carbon & Carbide Company that resists 
all kitchen acids, and which cleans by the 
application of a damp cloth. 

The Kitchen Compact, as it is called, is 
installed flush with ceiling. The base is re- 
cessed about four inches to provide toe 
room. Handles have been eliminated from 
the cabinet doors so that a smooth surface 
results. 

The units are being manufactured by 
the Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company, 
Jamestown, New York. Although the price 
has not been definitely fixed for all sections 
of the country, it is believed that th@entire 





Large and small sized cement-lined pipe 


Kitchen Compact can be sold for a price 
less than the units would cost if purchased 
separately. 


CEMENT-LINED PIPE 


Aurnovcn the lining of iron pipe with 
cement is not a new process, having been 
used in France as far back as 1836, constant 
improvements have been made in the con- 
stituency of the cement to increase its re 
isygnce to corrosion and disintegration. 






ent studies have indicated the necessity 
a lining of low-lime and _ high-silica 
content. Pipe embodying this chemical 
formula is now available. 

In addition to its effectiveness in resisting 
the chemical actions of water, the pipe is 
unaffected by temperatures up to 210° F. 
or by wide temperature changes. It is re- 
ported to have good mechanical strength, 
and a smooth interior surface providing a 
high discharge coefficient. Although cement- 
lined fittings are recommended, the lead- 
lined type may be used when the ends of the 
pipe are properly faced. The pipe may be 
welded if necessary precautions are taken. 

Used primarily for carrying waters or 
solutions which rust, corrode, or attack un- 
protected metal pipe, the cost of the cement- 
lined pipe is less than brass or copper, but 
more than regular galvanized steel pipe. 
It is available in sizes from % to 12 in. in 
diameter. In a new booklet issued by its 
manufacturers, the National Tube Com- 
pany, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, complete 
information on the pipe, known as Duroline, 
is conveniently presented. 





NON-STRUCTURAL INSULATION 


Ze CELOTEX structural insulation products 
has been added Rock Wool Batt, a material 
designed to provide high insulation effi- 
ciency where no structural qualities are re- 
quired. The material consists of rock wool 
felted into a wall-thick batt, 15 in. x 18 in., 
that fits between studs, joists and rafters. 
The material is light in weight, 2% pounds 
per batt. It is of such a thickness that a 
small air space is left between the batt and 
the interior wall to eliminate interference 
with the formation of plaster keys when 
open lath is used. It is said not to settle and 
sag between the studs. 

Samples and further information can be 
obtained from the Celotex Company, 919 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 





Cork finished chest of drawers 
CORK FURNITURE 


A RADICAL departure from ordinary furni- 
ture veneers has been attempted in the use 
of cork veneered to a wood frame. The 
material is the same as that which is used 
for cork floors, although lighter weights are 
sometimes used for smaller pieces. In addi- 
tion to the qualities inherent in cork floors, 
the material is reported to resist staining. 
It washes readily with ordinary soap and 
water. 

Complete information and prices may be 
obtained from the originator, Wilmet, 136 
East 38th Street, New York City. 








Open and closed view of the Kitchen Compact, showing the relation of the units and the type of finish treatment 
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This big Chevrolet plant That wonder of nature — Trinidad 


Native-Lake Asphalt — gives to Genasco 


roofs those identical protective properties 


is protected by (Genasco ! which have made Trinidad famous as a 


street-paving material for the past half 


a : ; century. 
ee. ‘ ee 2g poe / The layers of thoroughly saturated 
-_ sis 5 — long-fibred rag felts bound together by 
ee ; Trinidad Lake Roofing Asphalt make a 
al roof which protects against wear and 
weather, and also against corrosion from 
industrial fumes. 

Leading architects everywhere appre- 
ciate the long life and low maintenance 
cost of Genasco Standard Trinidad, and 
specify it for factories, hotels, office build 
ings, hospitals, schools and other public 
buildings. 

We will gladly send you full infor- 
mation and furnish complete specifica- 
tions for applying Genasco. Write us to- 
day. 

“KL, 


=a SS 
| oun aipbae’" 
SWEET'S 9 


we REEL 
a , The Barber Asphalt Company 


Chevrolet Motor Company Plant, Buffalo, N. Y., protected Philadelphia 
by a Genasco Standard Trinidad Built-up Roof — 





Chicago St. Louis 


QNASCO 3°32 Built-up Roofing 


REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 
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stablished 
quality in 


PAINT MATERIALS 


| PUBLIC 
- WORKS 


Questions from architects 
andothers interested regard- 
f 4 ing the U. S. Public Works 
program will receive prompt In specifying Dutch Boy paint materials, the 
attention from The Archi- architect is assured of paint that has no su- 
tectural Forum. All letters perior in beauty and long-wearing qualities. 


wiil be answered, those of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
general interest published. New York, 111 Broadway— Buffalo, 116 Oak St.—Chicago, 900 West 


18th St.— Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Avenue — Cleveland, 820 West 
Superior Avenue —St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St.—San Francisco, 2240 
24th Street —Boston, National-Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany Street — 
Pittsburgh, National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth Avenue 
— Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Building. 
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BUTCH BOY 
LINSEED OIL 
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PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 





The Trane Climate Changer 


CONDITIONING UNIT 


Orrsranc all the services that are con- 
tained in a complete air conditioning 
system, heating and cooling, humidify- 
ing and dehumidifying, cleaning and 
distributing, a new unit is available that 
has been designed to compete with warm 
air systems. All but the cooling section, 
which is installed between the fan casing 
and the heat exchanger casing, are 
shown in the accompanying diagram. 

The heat exchanger is of an improved 
type, in which the baffled flue gas travel 
and extended rib exterior make it pos- 
sible for large quantities of air to come in 
contact with the heating surface. Al- 
though the unit is equipped with an oil 
burner, gas burners may be installed for 
localities where this type of fuel is pref- 
erable. The fan is a certrifugal unit 
mounted to eliminate noise. The unit 
operates automatically through the 
patented furnace thermostat which 
starts and stops the fan motor and regu- 
lates the burner flame. 

The system can be installed with or 











without the cooling unit, in the latter 
case depending upon the distribution of 
the cooler outdoor air entirely. If the 
cooling unit is used, melted ice water or 
mechanically refrigerated water can 
be used. 

The unit is known as the Trane Cli- 
mate Changer, and is manufactured by 
The Trane Company, LaCrosse, Wis., 
from which complete engineering in- 
formation is obtainable. 


CONDITIONING DEFINED 


Ar A Chicago meeting of air condi- 
tioning manufacturers, June 8, the fol 
lowing definitions were agreed upon: 
Complete air conditioning equipment 
is that which provides simultaneous 
control of temperature, humidity, air 
motion and cleaning within an enclo- 
sure throughout varying seasons. 
Winter air conditioning equipment 
provides for simultaneous control of tem- 
perature, humidity, air motion and 
purification during the summer months. 
Summer air conditioning equipment 
provides for simultaneous control of 
temperature, humidity, air motion and 


purification during the summer months. 
~ 


AUDITORIUM SEAT 


I, THE Rockefeller Center theaters the 
type of seat used is one that embodies 
the newly developed compensating 
hinge in its folding device. The seat is so 
adjusted that it rises with the slight 
pressure given to it when the occupant 
leaves and its speed of rising is checked 
to avoid slamming or _ interference. 
Because they rise almost automatically, 
unoccupied seats are always “up,” 
which simplifies a house inspection when 
the theater is empty. This type of chair 
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is particularly well adapted to continu- 
ous-show theaters, since it minimizes 
the annoyance of reaching center chairs 
in partially occupied rows. 

The chair is known as the Safe-Fold 
and is a product of the American Seating 
Company, 9th Street and Broadway, 


N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BOLTLESS STEEL CONNECTION 


mn 
lo ELIMINATE field clamps and bolts 
in welded steel structural frames, 
boltless connection has been devised 
that is designed to reduce the cost and 
increase the speed of steel erection. The 
connection, which consists of an angle, 
a lug and a pin (or a plate, a lug and a 
pin), can be used with slight variations 
for all connections that might occur in a 
structural steel frame. 

The angle is used either as a seat for 
a beam or as a web connection, and holds 
the beam in place until field welded. If 
used as a seat, it can be made of any size 
to carry the reaction of the beam, or it 
can be strengthened with stiffeners. 

Saving in time results from the fact 
that as soon as the lugs have entered the 
slots, the sling can be removed from the 
beam, no erection bolts being necessary. 
More time is saved in plumbing the 
frame, because the beams and columns 
plumb themselves when the pin is driven 
in place in the lug. 

Only two representative details are 
shown in the accompanying drawings, 
one showing a large girder framed into 
a column, with stiffeners provided to aid 
the angle seat in carrying the reaction, 
and the other showing a beam-to-beam 
connection. 

Full details on this new development 
may be obtained from the Leake & Nel- 
son Company, 203 Ash Street, Bridge- 
port, Conn. Patents are pending. 





Photograph and detail drawings of typi- 
cal connections of the boltless steel con- 
nection of Leake § Nelson Company 
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Packed 40 sheets toeach 
durable carton, easily 


handled and stored. 





KIESLING 


RESIDENCE ELEVATORS 





A modern convenience offering comfort and 
safety to any member of the family who 
finds stair climbing arduous. Installation is 
inexpensive —— costs nothing to operate. 
From $450 up. Write for blueprint giving 
standard dimensions. KIESLING, 1799-1803 
Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


REPRESENTED IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF U.S 


Manufacturers of Dumbwaiters, Elevators and Cable Equalizers 
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TRUSCON 
INSULMESH 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


The Insulating, Reinforcing, 
Sound Deadening Plaster Base 


A remarkable combination of quality and economy 
—providing positive insulation with all the advan- 
tages of metal lath. Insulmesh strongly resists 
heat, cold and sound, gives steel reinforced 
strength and assures a beautiful, permanent plas- 
ter job without streaks or cracks. 


Sheets are rigid, easily handled, easily cut to size 
and quickly erected. The heavy gauge steel mesh 
extends beyond one side and one end of each 27” 
by 48” sheet so that the metal overlaps at all 
joints. The mesh becomes thoroughly embedded 
by the scratch coat which goes on rapidly due to 
the mechanical key formed. Architect, plasterer 
and owner all benefit for with all its advantages 
Insulmesh is economical in every detail. 


Write for sample and complete data. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 
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KEYSTONE 


coves evens 
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Keystone Copper Steel Sheets 
Excel in the Building Field 


Use sheets of recognized reputation and 
value. For roofing, siding, gutters, spout- 
ing, air conditioning systems, and gen- 
eral sheet metal work—Keystone Copper 
Steel gives maximum rust resistance. 


Insist upon AMERICAN Black Sheets, 
Keystone Rust Resisting Copper Steel 
Sheets, Apollo Best Bloom Galvanized 
Sheets, Galvannealed Sheets, Heavy-Coated Galvanized Sheets, Formed 
Roofing and Siding Products, Terne Plates, etc. Write for information. 


This Company also manufactures U SS STAINLESS and Heat Resisting Steel Sheets 
and Light Plates for all uses to which these products are adapted. 
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EERO Sas! AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, COR, Pa. 
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FAIENCE TILE SIGNS, ETC. 
FROST PROOF FOR EXTERIORS 


MUELLER-MOSAIC CO. 


FACTORY-—TRENTON, N 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 





BOOKS 


A. S. H. V. E. 


TT 
W ITH eleven new chapters and exten- 
sive changes to other chapters, the 1933 
edition of the American Society of 
Heating & Ventilating Engineers Guide 
has just been issued. Perhaps the most 
significant change is the section dealing 
with transmission losses. An entirely 
new set of tables is presented with co- 
efficients of transmission based on latest 
investigations of the A. S. H. V. E. 
laboratory. 

Another feature is the inclusion of the 
new standards on ventilation, as well as 
much new data on air conditioning in all 
its phases. The data on air duct design 
has been amplified and made more 
useful by the introduction of more com- 
plete examples showing methods of ob- 
taining accurate duct sizes. 

As the standard on heating, ventila- 
ting and air conditioning, the new 
Guide should be in the office of every 
architect. 

A. S. H. V. E. Guide, 1933. 608 pp., 6 x 9, 
leather, illustrated. American Society of 
Heating & Ventilating Engineers, New 
York. $5.00. 


GUIDE, 1933 


COMPOSITION AND RENDERING 


"Reseieeees BISHOP turns out to be, in 
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From “Composition and Rendering” 


his book, ‘“‘ Composition and Rendering,” 
one of those rare persons who can teach 
as well as do. Nationally known for his 
ability as a renderer, he has produced 
a treatise on the art that should prove 
to be of real value to students and 
draftsmen. 

Undoubtedly the most practical sec- 
tion of the book is that devoted to the 
indication of building materials and 
accessories. Here he has succeeded in 
translating his own rich experience into 
print and representative sketches. An- 
other interesting part is the review of 
criticisms, in which he offers several 
“rights” and ‘‘wrongs”’ that should be 


THE - 


InE CUILER 
MAIL CHUTE 


TO INSURE standard, de- 
pendable equipment in 
stalled promptly at moderate 
cost, the Cutler Mail Chute 
should be specified by name. 
If desired, approximate est 
mates will be furnished in 
advance. 


If preferred,a stated sum may 
be allowed to cover this item. 


Full information, details, specifica- 
tions and estimates on request. 


CUTLER MAILCHUTE CO. 


General Offices and Factory 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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of practical help. 


Composition and Rendering, by A. 
Thornton Bishop. 128 pp., 7 x 101%, cloth, 
illustrated. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 


York. $2.75. 


PRESIDENT’S CONFERENCE 


. 

Dae two new volumes issued by the 
President’s Conference on Home Build- 
ing and Home Ownership consider ex- 
tremely important phases of the prob- 
lem, particularly Vol. IV, which deals 
with home ownership and leasing, the 
relation between income and the home, 
and family types and housing trends. 
As a source of statistical data, this is 
one of the most complete studies ever 
published. Architects who are consider- 
ing practical problems of housing will 
undoubtedly find this book a conven- 
ient reference. 

Vol. XI, dealing with housing objec- 
tives and standards, contains a summary 
of recent technological developments. 
Edited by the late Dr. George K. Bur- 
gess, the summary contains a wealth of 
information which most architects have 
in an unorganized state. 


“The President's Conference on Home 
Building and Home Ownership,” Vols. 
IV and XI. 345 pp. and 220 pp., 6 x 9, 
cloth, illustrated. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington. $1.15 each. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS 


No. 701 
Cast Inon Convection HEATER 

The National Radiator Corporation has issued a booklet on its 
new Aero Convector, a cast iron unit designed solely for installa- 
tion within enclosures. The booklet, eight pages long, is well 
illustrdted, containing full diagrams and installation details. 
Freedom from leaks, positive air elimination, and absence of 
water hammer and other noises are some of the advantages 
discussed. 
No. 702 
THE Story OF STAIRS 

Four excellent pages of stair details have been issued by the 
J. G. Braun Company, with the intention of showing “in part, 
how stringers and risers, newels and railings may be supplied 
with a new and up-to-date touch.”’ Architects who are familiar 
with the Braun series of details will want to add this set to their 
collection. 


No. 703 
SPOTLIGHTS AND ACCESSORIES 
A usable addition to the office file on theater equipment would 
be the new catalogue issued by Klieg] Brothers on spotlights and 
other accessories. Twenty-eight pages long, it contains much 
valuable engineering information as well as specific facts on the 
various items in the Kliegl line. 
No. 704 
Door CLoseR AND Pivot CHECK 
For interior doors the C. H. Newton Company has developed | 
an invisible door closer that is mortised like a lock; this is described | 
in a new brochure. Another Newton development described in a | 
recent pamphlet is the patented pivot check for single swing | 
lavatory stall doors. Each of these pamphlets is well illus- 
trated, and contains all the necessary information. 


No. 705 
Utrra-VIoLet Fixtures 


A publication illustrating a wide range of ultra-violet lighting 
fixtures has been issued by the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company. Showing the varied applications of ultra- 
violet radiation in combination with lighting units and as sepa- 
rate fixtures, this 16-page booklet gives general illumination data | 
as well as specifications and applications of the different units. | 


No. 706 
Woop VENEER PANELING 


Under the trade name Sheetrock Panelwood, the United States 
Gypsum Company has developed a paneling material composed 
of Sheetrock wallboard and any of the accepted wood veneers. | 
In a recent eight-page pamphlet, well illustrated with good in- 
teriors, the physical and mechanical properties of the material 
are discussed and its advantages are listed. Besides being fireproof, 
according to the pamphlet, Sheetrock Panelwood is non-warping, 
durable and economical. The material is furnished in standard 
widths of 16, 24, 32 and 48 in., and in lengths up to 10 ft. 

No. 707 
New Ort BurninG BorLer 

Illustrated by color sketches and other drawings, a booklet has | 
recently been issued by the American Radiator Company on its 
new oil burning boiler No. 12. The several details which repre- | 
sent recent developments are pictured and described, and com- | 
plete information is given on dimensions and ratings. 


No. 708 
MoLpEpD MATERIAL FOR WALLS AND FLooRS 


Two recent publications of the E. L. Bruce Company are de- 
oted to a molded material, known as X-ite, that is used for walls, | 
loors and ornament. Made of wood fiber, mixed with binder and | 
olor pigments, X-ite is available in twenty different colors, and 
n four different textures. It is supplied in slabs of standard sizes, 
eady to be nailed or bonded into place. One of the booklets is a series 
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“Stage Equipment with 
a Reputation” 


The Contour Curtain by Peter Clark for Radio City Music Hall 
covers a proscenium opening 100 ft. wide by 60 ft. high. It is oper- 
ated by 13 electric motors each individually controlled. 


Everything for the Stage of 
the Theatre, Auditorium, 


or School Assembly 
* 


The intricacies involved in the equipment of a 
stage — whether it be such a vast affair as that of 
the Radio City Music Hall, or a modest layout 
for a school house — require the services of ex- 
perts for satisfactory planning and execution 


* 


The Peter Clark organization offers you the bene- 
fit of their twenty-eight years of experience in 
the design and production of every type and 
description of stage equipment. 


* 


Whether you are planning new construction, 
reconstruction, or remodeling, we shall be very 
glad to cooperate with you. 


* 


Literature upon request 


PETER CLARK, INC. 


540 WEST 30TH ST. NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1905 
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AN OUTSTANDING NEW 
HOSPITAL BUTTON 
DEVELOPMENT 


The new Holtzer-Cabot Indi- 








cating Premier Locking But- 
ton, while unchanged in basic 
principle, has been entirely 
redesigned mechanically and 
incorporates the following ex- 
clusive features: 
INDICATING 

POSITIVE LOCKING 
NON-METALLIC 
UNBREAKABLE 

NEW CORD GRIP 

EASY RESET 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
BOSTON 


Offices in all 


Principal Cities 


Pioneer Manufacturer of Hospital Signaling Systems 
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You Donr NEED 
TO RE-GROOVE YOUR 
CABLE SHEAVES 


~ - « tf you hare 
a good equalizer 


’ 
( 4ABLE length variation demands 
an equalizer if the cables are to 
give their maximum of wear and 
service. The equalizer range must 
be great enough to eliminate ad- 
justments during the life of the 


cables. 





KIESLING Equalizers assure this s 
“4 . ots Tn od on 6-Cable Kiesling Fad 
cable protection. Their ultimate Equalizer, $126.00. 1 


. wweeade ; ct 9D Ultimate strength 
strength exceeds at least <00,000 exceeds 200,000 lbs 
lbs., and they are guaranteed for the 1 FEW INSTALLATIONS 
ie ol tlh ilies PRUDENTIAL LIFE INSUR- 
life of the elevators. ANCE CO., Newark. N. J. 
CHRYSLER BLDG., New 


W rite for comprehensive brochure York. N. ¥. 
No obligation WHITEHALL BLDG., New 
York, N. Y. 
= ' >; mri ee TRANS 7 TION .DG., 
1799-1803 ATLANTIC AVENUE Tear 


WOODMEN OF THE WORLD 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. BLDG., Omaha, Nebr. 


HIESLING 


EQUALIZERS 








No. 711 
GAS-FIRED Forcep Arr HEATING SYSTEM 
Designed to permit the conversion of 


of plates showing different installations, the architectural possibilities with their the basement into a livable area, the 
and the other is devoted to technical system, they recommend it for all types new Surface Combustion Furnace, de- 


information. Each containsacolorchart. of buildings that have far set columns. 


No. 709 
Barrev SHeci Roors 

The “barrel shell roof,”” common in 
(Germany and other European countries, 
has only comparatively recently been 
employed in the United States. The Rob- 
erts & Schaeffer Company are sponsor- 
ing the patented “ Zeiss-Dywidag”’ sys- 
tem of monolithic concrete construction, 
which is the subject of their recent 
pamphlet. Showing several examples of 


No. 710 
AsBEsTOS CEMENT SHINGLES 

An asbestos shingle, tapered and tex- 
tured like a cypress shingle, has been 
developed by the Ruberoid Company, 
and is described with color illustrations 
in a new brochure. Known as Eternit 
Timbertex shingles, they are available 
in two types, Eternit American Method 
and Eternit Dutch Lap. They are recom- 
mended for remodeling work. 


——- 


REQUEST FOR DATA 


To obtain any of the publications reviewed on these pages, indicate 
the number and send coupon to THe ARCHITECTURAL ForuM, 220 East 


42nd St., New York. 


NAME...... 
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scribed inarecent pamphlet, isa gas-fired 
unit for forced warm air heating. The 
booklet contains all the necessary en- 
gineering information, including full 
details of a typical installation and a 
readable description of the operation of 
the furnace itself. 


No. 712 
Ceramic TILe 

An unusually colorful and interesting 
booklet has been prepared by the Olean 
Tile Company, entitled, ‘‘ The Field of 
Ceramic Tile,”’ which includes glazed 
and unglazed ceramic and pavers. Sev- 
eral pages of color plates follow each 
other in this 32-page booklet, which also 
contains an interesting discussion of 
various types of tile. 


No. 713 
Marcuep Baruroom Fixtures 

One of the recent Kohler Company 
developments has been the production 
of matched sets of bathroom fixtures 
tub, lavatory, and closet — that are 
designed in the same style. The various 
sets which have already been placed 
upon the market are presented in a new 
booklet, which also contains several 
pages devoted to other accessories. It is 


24 pages long and amply illustrated. 
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